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PREFACE. 



Twelve years have elapsed since the last ntimber 
of the Madras Joxumal of Literature and Science has 
appeared. It was published in October 1866 and 
was the second volume of the third series. 

The Committee of the Madras Literary Society 
and Auxiliary of the Boyal Asiatic Society have 
long been anxious to revive their Journal, but 
it was not until 1876 that actual steps were taken 
to realize this intention. A Sub-Committee was 
formed and the undersigned was requested to act as 
Honorary Editor of the contributions accepted by 
this Committee. He consented to fill this post of 
confidence, though not unmindful of his own short- 
comings and the difficulties which he would have to 
encotmter, but hoping that a prosperous future 
might dawn again on a Journal, which was once the 
pride of this Presidency and to which distinguished 
men of all services and professions were pleased to 
contribute. 

The Government have kindly allowed the Journal 
to be printed at the Government Press, the Society 
paying for all expenses incurred. It is the agree- 
able duty of the undersigned to acknowledge the 
considerate assistance which he received from the 
Acting Superintendent of the Government Press, 
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Tl PRBFACB. 

Mr. Rowland Hill, to whom this volume is indebted 
for its satisfactory appearance and clear typography. 
This Volume contains the number for the year 
1878, its publicationhavingbeen unavoidably delayed. 
Fresh material is available for a new number and in 
the hands of the Editor, who invites all those willing 
and able to contribute to this Journal to lend him 
their kind and welcome assistance. 

GUSTAV OPPEET. 
bth February 1879. 
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ON THE CLASSIFICATION OP LANGUAGES. 

A OofUribution to Oamparative Philology. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTBODUCTION. 
Whkn Jakob Grimm^ made known to tbe scientifio 
world the results of his observations regarding the external 
modifications which the same roots are found to undergo 
in different Aryan languages^ and reduced his ingenious 
discoveries about the modulation of sounds to certain laws 
founded on facts and proved beyond any doubt by the 
interchange of letters^ these laws became the foundation-stone 
of a new science known as comparative philology, which the 
talent and the learning of Franz Bopp' soon emancipated 
from the thraldom of classical philology and placed on its 
proper footing. With the discovery of Sanskrit by European 
scholars and with the application of this language to the 
explanation of words occurring in the most important 

(1) Jakob Grimm'B book <* Ueber den altdeutBchen Meistexgeeang " was 
published in 1811, while hia famoiiB work on Qernan. gniinmar appearodin 
1819. 

(2) Franz Bopp's ^'Yergleichende Grammatik dea Sanakrit, Zend, Grie- 
chischen, Lateiniachen, Litthauiachen, Altslayiachen, Gothiachen nad Deut- 
acben" waa commenced in 1833. 
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2 ON THB CLASSITCCATION 

Enropean langnageSj an impulse was given to these investiga- 
tions.' But this scientific movement^ once started^ did not 
confine itself to the so-called Aryan languages, for a fresh 
stimulus was applied to the study of the Semitic group of 
languages^ whichj though it had previously nearly monopo- 
lijBed the attention of linguists, needed new ideas and asso- 
ciations to be pursued with the required success. 

Our century has witnessed many intellectual feats in the 
vast region of science and art, and among these we must 
surely reckon the deciphering of inscriptions of bygone 
times which reveal to us the otherwise sealed history of 
Egypt, of Babylon, and of Assyria, and make us acquainted 
with a rich literature in hieroglyphics and cuneiform 
characters, part of which was written at a time when neither 
the Pentateuch nor the Yedas had been composed. 

These cuneiform inscriptions and hieroglyphics contain 
no doubt the earliest records of mankind, and their value 
is heightened by the circumstance that they occasionally 
give evidence of, and throw light on, the construction of 
languages still living. In this era of critical research the 
languages spoken throughout this globe have been and are 
still being subjected, as far as possible, to careful exami- 
nation, so that the higher the veil which shrouds the secret 
origin of languages is lifted up, the more will be known of 
the history and construction of the various idioms which 
unite and divide the several nations and races. 

The differences in construction and syntactical arrange- 
ment of the various languages have been frequently com- 

(8) European missioziaries became acquainted "with Sanskrit and studied it 
thoroughly already in the seventeenth century, as Boberto de Nobili, Heinrich 
Both, P^ Cksurdoux and others. A Sanskrit Grammar was eren published at 
Borne in 1790 by Johann Philip Wesdin (Paulinus a Santo BartholomiBo) ; 
but the real merit of having introduced Sanskrit into Europe remains to such 
men as Sir William Jones, William Carey, Henry Thomas Colebrooke, Sir 
Charles Wilkins, and others of their contemporaries. 
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mented iipon^ and there have been diversities and often even 
contradictions in the explanations ; bnt a scientific exami- 
nation of this philological question was not entered upon 
nntil the beginning of this century. The honour of opening 
the inquiry was reserved to K. W. Friedrich von Bchlegel. 
In his work 'On the lang^uage and wisdom of the Hindus/^ 
he divided languages into two classes. In the first 
of these the variations in the meaning of words are indicated 
by internal modification of the root^ while in the second the 
same object is obtained by adding to the word in question^ 
whenever it is necessary, expressions denoting number^ time^ 
&c. Sanskrit, together with the other Aryan languages, 
belongs according to this scheme to the first, and the 
Semitic languages to the second branch. 

Friedrich's elder brother, August Wilhelm von Schlegel, 
the &mous German translator of Shakespear and the 
author of the first critical edition and Latin translation of 
the R&mftyana in Europe preferred a tripartite classification, 
into (a) those languages which are totally devoid of gram- 
matical construction, (b) those which use a£Sxes, and (c) 
those which use inflections.^ 

Franz Bopp arranges languages in three distinct 
classes, the first of which is composed of languages which 
possess no real roots, and which, deprived of the faculty of 
composition, have no organism, i.6., no grammar. To this 
branch belongs the Chinese. The second branch ' contains 
monosyllabic roots which admit compounds, and which in 
this manner especially obtain their organism, i.e., their 
grammar. The chief principle of the creation of words lies 
in the combination of verbal and pronominal roots, which 
form together, so to speak, the body and soul. This class is 

(4) Ueber die Sprache und Weiaheit der Inder, Heidelberg, 1808. 

(6) See Obserrations mir la Langueet la Idtt^rature proven^ee, page 14. 
" 1^8 langnee aaoB aucime stracture grammaticale, lee laoguee qui emploieat 
det aiBzeB, et lee languee k inflectiona." 
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4 ON THE CLASSmCATION 

represented by the Aryan langnages* and by all tbose which 
belong neiiiher to the first nor to the third branch. This 
third branch contains roots composed of two syllables and 
of three consonants, which represent^ to a certain extent, 
the original meaning of the word. Its grammatical forms 
are not only produced by combination in the same manner as 
mentioned in the Becond division, but also by internal modi- 
fication of the roots. The so-called Semitic languages are 
ascribed to this class. ® 

Jakob Orimm admits in his famous essay " On the Origin 
of Language '' ^ a monosyllabic, uninflectional state, in which 
the material of the language is confined to some hundred 
roots. The formation of these inflections is of secondary 
importance in the history of language. The inflections 

(6) 8ee : Yergleichende Grammatik, Zwoite Auflage, Vol. I, page 201 ff . 
" Wir woUen aber lieber mit A.W. v. Schlegel drei Elassen au&tellen, die- 
aelben jedoch so untencheiden : Erstens, Sprachen ohne eigentliche Wunelii 
und ohne Fahigkeit zor ZoBammensetzimg. Hierher gehort das Ghinesische. 
.... Zweitens, Sprachen nut einsylbigenWurzeln, die derZuaammensetzung 
fahig Bmd,iind fast einzig auf diesem Wege ihrenOrganismus, ihre Grammatik 
gewinnen. Das Hanptprindp der Wortschopfong, in dieserElasse, scheint mir 
in der Verbrndong von Verbal und Pronominal Wurzeln zn liegen, die 
suaanmien gleichsam Seele nnd Leib darstellen. Zu dieser Elasse gehort die 
indo-europaische Sprachfamilie und ausserdem aUe iibrigen Sprachen, sof em 
sie nicht unter 1 oder 3 begrifi en sind .... Drittens, Sprachen mit zweisylbi- 
gen Yerbalwuneln und drei nothwendigen Tragem der Grundbedeutnng. 
Diese Elasse begreift bloss die Semitischen Sprachen, und erzeugt ihre gram- 
matischen Formen nicht bloss durch Zusammensetzung, wie die sweite, 
sondem auch durch blosse innere Modification der Wurzeln." 

(7) A copy of this excellent treatise ** Ueber den TJrsprung der Sprache," 
Berlin, 1852, unfortunately does not lie before me, and I am obliged to refer 
to it through M. Ernest Renan's well known work " De Torigine du Lan- 
gage, seconde ^tion, Paris, 1858, pages 8-10." 

<* n (Grimm) croit volontiers k un 6tat monosyllabique et sans flexions, oik 
le materiel de la langne se serait bom^ a quelques centaines de radnes. 
La formation des flexions lui parait un second moment dans I'histoire du 
langage ; les flexions sent toutes pour lui des mots exprimant des id^es 
sensibles, ^ui se sent agglutin^s 2l la fin des radicaux, et ont perdu leur sens 
prindtif pour ne plus 6tre que de simples indices de rapports. H compte ainsi 
troifl ftges dans le d^ veloppement du langage : Un premier fige de simplicity et 
de pauyret^ dont le Ghinois nous pr^sente encore les traits essentiels ;— un 
second dge, qui fut celui des flexions synth^tiques oii les relations des idSeB 
^taient exprimto par des mots parasites attaches ii la suite du xadicaletne 
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are words expressing ideas^ agglutinated to the end of the 
roots which have lost their original meaning, being in fact 
only simple indications of their relations. Grimm acknow- 
ledges in consequence three periods in the development of 
language. The first is the period of simplicity and poverty, 
of which tjrpe Chinese still preserves the essential quali- 
ties. The second is the period of synthetic inflections ; in it 
the relations of the idea are represented by parasitic words 
attached to the root and forming only one word ; this is the 
case in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. In the third period, 
when the people have become unable to follow such a 
scientific gprammatical system, the unity of the inflected 
word is broken, and an inverse arrangement of the parts of 
expression is preferred. In the second period the meaning- 
less word which serves to express the relations, has pro- 
duced the inflection by placing itself after the root; the 
inflection now drops and the particle is placed as a dis- 
tinct word before the term it modifies ; this is the procedure 
in the Romance languages and in the analytic languages 
in general. 

Wilhelm von Humboldt, the elder brother of Alexander 
of Humboldt, and the famous author of the renowned work 
on the Kavi language of Java,^ proposed a division arranged 
in four classes, which he described as isolating, inflectional, 
agglutinative and incorporative.^ 

The late Professor August Schleicher, one of the most 

faiwnt qn'un avec lui, oomxne cela a lieu en Sanscrit, en Qrec, en Latin ; — ^iin 
troiridine kge ot le penple incapable d'obsenrer nne gnrnmaireanflsi aayante, 
briae Tnnit^ da mot fl^chi et pref dre ranangement inverse des parties de 
rexpreesion. Dans le second kge le mot vide, qui sert d'expression aux 
rapports, a produit la flexion en se rangeant ii la suite dn radical ; maintenant 
la flexion tombe, et la particule se place oomme un mot distinct devant le 
tenne qu'elle modifie ; ainai procklent les langues romanes et lee langues 
aaalytiques en gfo^ral.*' 

(8) Ueber die Kawisprache auf der Insel Java. Berlin, 3 Vols. 1836-40. 

(9) In the introduction to the above-mentioned work, which appeared also 
separately under the title ** Ueber die Verschiedenheit des mensohlichen 
Sprachbaues." Berlin, 1836. 
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6 ON THl CLASfliriCATION 

enunent philologists of his timoj being of opinion that the 
difference existing between the agglntinative and incorpor* 
ative classes^ was hardly sufficiently pronounced to allow 
of their being distinguished as separate divisions^ merged 
the two into one, and substituted three classes instead of 
four, these three being the isolating, agglutinative and 
inflectional.^^ 

This classification has been also adopted by Professor Max 
Miiller. The last mentioned illustrious savant describes it 
at length in his well-known lectures on the science of 
lang^uage." 

''The first stage, in which each root preserves its indepen- 
dence, and in which there is no formal distinction between a 
root and a word, I call the Badiecd stage. This stage is best 
represented by ancient Ohinese. Languages belonging to this 
first or Radical stage have sometimes been called Monosyllabic 
or Isolating, The second stage, in which two or more roots 
ooalesce to form a word, the one retaining its radical indepen- 
dence, the other sinking down to a mere termination, I call the 
TerminaHonai stage. This sicige is best represented by the 
Turanian fiunily of speech, and the languages belonging to it 
have generally been called a^ghdinaUvef from ghUen^ glue. The 
third stage, in which roots coalesce so that neither the one nor 
the other retains its substantive independence, I call the Jft^Iae- 
tional siage* This stage is best represented by the Aryan and 
Semitic families, and the langnages belonging to it have some- 
times been distinguished by the name of amalgamaUng or organic^^* 

The distinguished Dravidian scholar Bishop Caldwell" 
admits also a tripartite classification of languages, but differs 
in a peculiar manner from the last mentioned. 

(10) In hiB works 'Zar yergleichendeii Spradigeflchichte,' page 10 ; 
<* DieSpnchenEuropa's," page 6, and the <* Compendium dervergleichenden 
Grammatik der indo-gennaniBchen Sprachen," dritte Auflage, pages 2-4. 

(11) See Lectures on the Science of Language, seventh edition, 1878, Vol. 
I» pages 830-882. 

(t2) See ComparatiYe Grammar of the Dravidian or South Indian Family 
of Languages, second edition, 1876, page 88. ** The manner in which various 
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Here also must be mentioned the eminent services which 
Professor Angost Friedrich Pott^^' the Nestor of Com- 
parative Philology^ has rendered to this science^ and the 
new light which Professor H. Steinthal's labours have 
thrown on the psychology of langoage.^^ 

These short remarks contain, to a certain extent^ tiie more 
important modem systems of classifying langaages. In the 
same manner as these systems follow each other in time, they 
clearly exhibit with the growth of knowledge the progress 
which is being gradually made in linguistic researches. In 
proportion as the material increases the views become 
more expanded. Since the time when Hebrew was 
regarded in Europe as the fountain language from which 
eyery dialect has been derived, what strides have been made ! 

languages deal with their roots is Btrongly fllusfcratiYe of their esBential 
spirit and distinctiTe character; and it is chiefly with reference to their 
differences in this particular that the langnages of Europe and Asia admit 
of being arranged into classes. Those dassee are as follow: — (1) The 
monosyllahic, nncompoimded, or isolative languages of which Chinese is the 
principal example, in which roots admit of no change or combination, and 
in which all grammatical relations areespressed either by auxiliary wozds or 
phrases, or by the position of words in a sentence. (2) The Semitic or 
intromntative languages, in which grammatical relations are expressed by 
internal changes in the TOweU of dissyllabic roots. (8) Hie agglutinative 
languages, in which grammatical relations are expressed by affixes or 
suffixes added to the root or compounded with it. In the latter class I 
indttde both the Indo-European and the Scythian groups of tongues. They 
differ, indeed, greatly from one another in details, and that not only in their 
vocabularies but also in their grammatical forms ; yet I indude them both in 
one class because they appear to agree, or to have originally agreed, in the 
principle of expressing grammatical relation by means d tiie agglutination 
of auxiliary words." 

(13) See especially : *'Etymologische Forachungen auf dem (Jebiete der 
Indo-Oermanischen Sprachen,*' von Aug. Friedrich Pott, Dr., Lemgo and 
Detmold, 7 Vols., 1869-73. 

(14) See Dr. Steinthal's " Classification der Sprachen*' and his **Charak- 
teristik der hanptsftchlichsten Typen des Sprachbauee." In this latter 
work he proposes on page 827 a division of languages into those devoid of 
form (formlose Sprachen) and those endowed with form (Formsprachen), 
each admitting to be arranged into two classes, of which one is called 
juxtapositing (nebensetsend) and the other inflectional (abwandelnd). 
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The study of classioal and modem langaages has assumed a 
moreenUghtened fonn. The discovery of Sanskrit has revoln- 
tionised that branch of philological research and prodnced^ 
as it werej a regeneration in it. More recently Chinese and 
the so-called agglutinative langaages have been embodied 
in the research ; the deciphering of hieroglyphics and cunei- 
form inscriptiona has added new authentic material to the 
knowledge of ancient dead and of modem living langaages ; 
African, American^ and Australian dialects have begun to 
form an intrinsic part of comparative philology^ and the 
sphere of that science now comprises the languages of the 
globcj embracing every spoken dialect^ however insignificant 
and unimportant it might at first sightappear. These are vast 
strides indeed towards the development of the science of 
language, and how much more progress may be expected in 
iuture, if the new material keeps pouring in as it has done 
up tin now, and the same unflagging seal for scientific truth 
remains undiminished. 

But though the systems previously mentioned prove the 
great and gradual progress which has been made in the 
methodic arrangement of langaages, this arrangement refer- 
red mostly to the outward appearance, or rather to the 
differences existing in the morphologic constitution of 
languages, so that it was this exterior which seems to have 
especially excited the attention of scholars and given rise to 
the various classifications. This mode of proceeding is 
useful for practical purposes, as it provides the student with 
a substantial frame wherein to arrange and to distribute the 
various dialects, but it does not aim at an explanation of 
the existing differences and difficulties. 

It is therefore the object of this discourse to suggest a 
classificationof languages, which, while admitting the import- 
ance of these external marks, assigns to them only the part 
of characterizing the different dialects belonging to the 
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varions sabdivisionB by stating whether those Umgaages 
are monosyllabic, agglutinative, inflectional, &c. The prin- 
cipal arrangement rests on the tendency displayed by a 
language in its pecnliar mode of thought. Though it may 
appear difficult, nay even impossible, to find access to the 
mysteries of reflection, we yet believe it wiU be possible to 
fix in the various languages on certain enunciations, which, 
once for all, determine the nature of a language. We shall 
show how the terms of relationship supply this demand 
most efficaciously, and using them as a guide, we shall soon 
observe how all languages arrange themselves in two gproups, 
in one which displays a concrete, and in another which 
manifests an abstract tendency. ^^ This predilection towards 
concreteness and abstractness prevails throughout, and we 
therefore divide languages into concrete and abstract^^ ones. 
This inclination occasionally assumes in the one case a 
specializing and in the other case a generalizing aspect, e.^., 
in the formation of the dual and plural of the first personal 
pronoun, as will be shown hereafter (on page 61) ; but this 
and other similar expressions are only modifications of the 
inborn tendency towards concreteness and abstractness. 

We shall next turn our attention to the manner in which 
the different categories as gender, number, space and time 
are treated in the several dialects. The first two depict 
especially the internal process of reflection, while the latter 
two, space and time, becoming conspicuous in declension and 
conjugation, represent mostly the external changes previ- 
ously alluded to. 

An inquiry into the subject of gender will disclose the 
fact that the concrete languages ignore gender, while the 
abstract languages denote it. The various ways in which 

(16) Compare, Chapter VH., page 68. 

(16) The word « abstract* ' will also xndude the power of imagination and 
that of generalizing, which are allied to the power of abatracting. 

2 
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10 ON THX CLASSIflCATION 

words of relationship are formed in the several dialects 
supply ns with the principal subdivisions of our syatenij 
which subdivisions are subsequently arranged^ according 
to the external characteristics of formation^ as previously 
stated. 

The subject of number will claim also our attention^ but 
not to such an extent as gender does. 

This mode of classification has the advantage of deter- 
mining by unmistakable marks the character and position 
of a language^ and of preventing any hypothetical vagaries 
concerning the relationship of languages, such as have 
been indulged in only too often. The division of languages 
here proposed endeavours to place their arrangement on a 
firm foundation based on scientific principles. Such a 
classification will in its turn open an insight into the nature 
and process of thought existing among the various nations, 
and may eventually become a truly important auxiliary of 
ethnology. 

CHAPTER 11. 

ON THB NATURE OF LANGUAGE. 

The science of language is no doubt a physical sciencOj 
and its proper place is in the natural history of mankind. 
This being so, we shall try to discover whether a careful 
research into the development of human society does not 
provide us with a key to open the gates to some hidden 
secrets. 

Articulate language is a gift which a benign Providence 
has vouchsafed only to man. It is especially by means of 
articulate speech^ and the capability of preserving in it and 
through it the ideas, inventions^ and deeds of preceding 
generations, whether they were merely committed to retentive 
memory or secured in addition by writing, that man has 
reached a high state of civilization. Witl^out articulate speech 
such a progress could not have been achieved. By speech 
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man is distingoidied from the dumb animal ; tliongh dumb- 
ness in this case does not signify either that an animal 
does not utter sounds^ or that the meaning of these utter- 
ances cannot be understood. On the contrary man as a role 
does understand the intentions of animals^ as expressed by 
their movements and sounds ; their dumbness is rather a 
matter of degree^ and is attributed to their being deprived 
of articulate speech. The expressions used by brutes are 
in the various species always the same and not subject to 
change. From time immemorial sheep have been bleating, 
cows lowing^ horses neighing, dogs barking, cats mewing 
and cocks crowing, and though even these simple tones are 
expressive of modification in meaning according to modula- 
tion of voice, no apparent alteration seems to have ever 
taken place.^' To appreciate correctly the sentiments o£ 

(17) The so-called language of animals have been made repeatedly the 
object of special stndies. Among others the IVenchman Dupont* and the 
German G-. T. Wenzel (None Entdeoknngen iiber die Thier^nkche^ Wien, 
1806) were engaged in snch researches. The former was of opinion that he 
was able to distinguish eleven sounds or words la the language of the pigeon, 
as many in that of the fowl, fourteen among cats, twenty-two among cattle^ 
and thirty-three among dogs. Bat observations of this kind seem doomed ta 
fiulure, for, however ingenious man may be, it is quite possible, that in spite 
of all his cleverness, he wiU misunderstand sig^ and sounds made by 
animals. Their exact meaning may escape his oomprehession, especially as it 
is doubtful whether we can gain really a true insight into the character of 
beings so distinct from us. It is therefore presumptuous to declare, that 
there exists no kind of communication similar to speech by means of sound 
among animals, because man has as yet failed to discover it. 

The resemblance which exists between the screams uttered by Gorillas, 
Orang-Utangs and other monkeys on the one side, and the bawling or clicks 
pecidiar to Bushmen in Africa, and to other savages in Asia, America and 
Australia, though weU deserving of our attention, arises probably from a 
similar construction of the throat, and from the equality or rather inconsi- 
derable disparity of their mental development It does however in no way 
prove that the monke3rB share with their neighbours, the uncouth human 
coinhabitants of the forests, the gift of articulate speech, of which tha 
latter may as yet be themselves unconscious. Without descending to the 
level of lower ^tiinn^la man can imitate the utterances of animals, thus als» 
can the latter, e.g.^ parrots and starlings, learn to pronounce human words 
without ascending from their inferior position, i.«., without obtaining tha 
gift of speech. 
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animalsi one mnat be oonversant with their pecnliar mode 
of expression, for the same movement might not signify the 
same thing, as every one is aware that, e.g., a dog by wag- 
ging his tail indicates a very different frame of mind from 
that which a cat betrays by a like movement. In the same 
way also the signs for calling with the hand vary among 
men. 

The inward character and disposition appear, as it were, 
outwardly translated by language, whether by gestures or 
by speech. As articulate speech is a speciality of men, and 
men, though differing from each other in external appearance 
and internal attributes, areas a species one, and as speech 
is peculiar to all human individuals unless they are deprived 
of it by some cause or other — every person is able to speak 
up to a certain degree every language. The language of the 
individual is the product of various elements— of the family 
in which he is bom, of the language of the country in 
which he is brought up, modified moreover by the natural 
influences of the locality and the climate in which he lives. 
As a separate individual, every man is besides endowed 
with an intellect of his own which will occasionally appear 
on the surface. We distinguish clearly two very different 
influential elements which produce and define the speech 
of the individual ; the one, influencing the utterance of sound, 
is physiological ; the other, representing the manner of think- 
ing, is psychological.^^ As two leaves exactly alike do not 
exist; so also cannot be found two completely similar 
persons. But the principle of speech is to serve as a means 

(18) What applies to the individaal applies also mutaH$ tmUandu to a number 
of individuals, to families, clans, races and nations. Between different 
nations may exist a near rdationship, they may have even been descended 
from one and the same stock, and yet have been in oooxse of time, by external 
«r internal political cironmstances, so affected that the original kinship 
existing between them is no more visible. Compare the desoendents of the 
^Vanks who emigrated into Gbtul, with the offspring of those who remained 
in Qennany, with the Franoonians. 
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of commnnication between difibrent persons ; the very nature 
of the institution of speech necessitates^ therefore^ to a 
certain deg^ree^ the sinking of the individuality. For speech 
adapts itself to the want it is required to fill np. 

As amle an original langoage springs up in the infancy 
of national life^ expressing the pecnliar mental disposition 
of the commnniiy who used it, and retaining the impression 
which constitutes its individuality. Everybody possesses the 
latent capacity of speaking, as has been said before, every 
language] the descent of the individual need not therefore 
necessarily coincide with, or becomeapparent from, the idiom 
he uses. Languages are occasionally adopted by people 
whose original idiom is in words and in thought quite different. 
Aryan Brahmans speak in South India Dravidian dialects, 
while the non- Aryan inhabitants of North India yielded in 
this respect to Aryan predominance. African Neg^es have 
in America taken to the language of their European masters, 
the Celtic has been supplanted in France by a Romanic 
language, as the Cornish in England by a Teutonic. 
Speech alone is therefore not a test of race. Yet it may be 
possible that linguists well acquainted with the peculiarities 
and intricacies of the dialects they have particularly paid 
attention to, will discover in the expressions of those who 
use languages foreign to them by practice or descent, 
eccentricities which can only be sufficiently explained by 
their inborn individuality. Who has not heard of Grecisms, 
Latinisms, Gallicisms, Anglicisms, Germanisms, &c., being 
ascribed to Greeks, Latins, French, English or Germans, 
when speaking or writing a language other than their own. 

Men may, moreover, speak in public life a foreign 
language, and yet keep up in their domestic life at home 
for generations their original idiom— a fact which often 
occurs in conquered provinces, when the victor tries to 
impose his langtiaga on his defeated enemy. In order not 
to be misled into wrong conclusions, one must, in questions 
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of language and race^ take into consideration^ if possible, 
the origiiod and not the adopted language ; and that too 
in a form the least cormpted and mixed with modem 
and foreign elements. 

Nomerical preponderance will generally, in course of 
time, overpower the resistance of a minority, especially if the 
majority is the reigning tribe,and the weakerminority cannot 
support their resistance by peculiarly &yorable coincidents, 
Buch as are provided by impenetrable jungles in inaccessible 
mountain tracts, or by a distant island where the refugees 
might find a sure shelter, live unmolested from their foes, 
and keep up their manners and customs together with their 
native dialect. History provides many examples of this 
kind. 

But victorious races do not succeed always in imposing 
their own idiom on the vanquished ; nay, we often see that 
the victors accept, in course of time, the language of their 
subjects. A remarkable instance of this kind is ottered by 
China, where nearly every foreign invader had to submit 
to Chinese &shion in his speech as in his domestic arrange- 
ments. In South India the more highly gifted Aryans 
adopted as speech Dravidian languages which denote a less 
developed state of expression than Sanskrit. The fact that 
the Saxons of England retained their Teutonic dialect, even 
after the Norman conquest, is of no great importance, as the 
original dialect of the Norman was related to the Anglo- 
Saxon ; and French, though adopted in France owing to 
the influence of the greater refinement and civilization of 
the French, and to the authority of the clergy, was equally 
different from Norse as from Anglo-Saxon. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that a person who 
learns a foreign language, and who does so either volun- 
tarily or compulsorily, either for temporary or for permanent 
use, submits himself to the rule of that language. He tries 
to speak it, to think in it according to its proper mode, i.e.. 
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he assumes its pronnnciatdon^ grammar and syntax; he loses 
indeed, to a certain degree^ his personal independence, while 
he accommodates himself to the whims and caprices of his 
new mistress. Whatever previously to the commencement 
of his stndiesi he ridiculed as abstruse in expression and 
disagreeable in sound, he now will endeavour to imitate as 
closely as possible, and he will feel a particular delight in being 
able to pronounce rightly all nasals, sibilants, gutturals and 
cerebrals, to accentuate like a Chinese and to click like a 
Hottentot.^' But occasionally the old Adam will break out, 
and he will violate, in a more or less atrocious manner, the 
laws of the langfuage he has assumed, either by his pronun- 
ciation or by &ulty syntactical construction. His vagaries 
do not influence, however, the development of the language he 
learns, for it pursues uninterruptedly the course of its destiny. 
The real point at issue is, therefore, not whether the 
language one speaks indicates the race to which one belongs 
—as long as that race has been preserved in its purity— 
which it surely does not ; but whether a language, if used 
by foreign individuals and nations, retains its original 
character. There ia no doubt of it. The very mistakes of 
pronunciation and of expression testify to the attempts of 
mastering a certain idiom, though the ability of doing so 
successfully depends on the capacity and intelligence of the 
student. A language preserves as it were instinctively its 
peculiar construction, and if it does not always coincide 
either with the particular nation or person who speaks it, it 
certainly indicates the race of those who spoke it first, and 
this in spite of all apparent change, and it retains the mode 
of thought of those among whom it first sprung up as their 
natural means of communication, though that race itself 
might exist no longer. 

(19) The HotUntots do not stand alone in using clicks. The Kaffirs do the 
same, though to a smaller extent. Clicks are also ascribed to the Circassians. 
The Apache and the Chinook in North America appear to be peculiarly fond 
of them. 
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LangoageB ezhibit^ like the persona who speak ihem^ the 
different phases of life^ with its oommencement and develop- 
ment| its decay and death. If once. a dialect is no more 
spoken bj a people, it is dead, though it might be kept 
artificially alive by being used for scientific, religions, or 
professional purposes, as is the case with Sanskrit, Hebrew, 
and Latin. The relationship of parentage and ofbpring 
among living creatures is also found among languages. 
Owing to change of abode (emigration), to political drcnm- 
stances, to contact with other nations, new languages 
might rise from old ones, as the Romanic languages pro- 
ceeded from Latin. However much such daughter languages 
differ from the parent tongue in words and construction (e.gr., 
by assuming an analytic, instead of the synthetic formation 
of the parent language), a real change of thinking does not 
take place. If » on the other hand, two nations belonging 
to different races and speaking consequently different lan- 
guages are brought together through wars or treaties and 
intermix with each other, the character of the language 
which they will speak depends on a variety of circumstances. 
Both French and English contain Latin and Teutonic 
elements, but the former belongs to the Latin, the latter to 
the Teutonic branch of the Aryan stock, because the internal 
construction, that is, the grammar and syntax, expressing 
the thought of the first framers of the rising dialects is in 
the one Romanic, in the other Teutonic. The Frank 
invaders of Gaul submitted to the higher civilization and 
the clerical influence of Rome, while the Saxon immigrants 
contrived to retain as much as possible their national inde- 
pendence, which could belessinterferedwith in insular Albion 
than in continental Gaul. A language can be many times 
propagated or regenerated, but it dies as soon as its 
daughter-languages establish themselves independently, or 
it ceases to supply a real want. In nature and construc- 
tion similar, often even identical, yet a mother-language 
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differs from its daughter-langnage as a mother from 
her daaghter. This difference is essential and onght not to 
be overlooked. If Chinese should one day lose its pecnliar 
monosyllabic character, it will be then no more the Chinese 
of onr days, bat a new language^ howerer nearly it might be 
related to the other* 

Latin and German, though differing in words and syntax, 
belong to the same branch of langoages, to the Aryan, their 
mutual position before coming in contact and amalgamating 
together is therefore not the same as if two totally 
heterogeneous languages, as Sanskrit and Tamil,'^ or English 
and Chinese, were to coalesce into one idiom. The result 
of such a union it would be difficult to foretell; one might 
be inclined to think that whichever is the more developed 
and more highly endowed must gain the ascendency over 
the other ; but mental superiority does not win the victory 
if not backed by pre-eminence of actual power and number. 
It is thus not surprising that the grammar of some of the 
modem Indian vernaculars, though subjected to Aryan 
influence, is non-Aryan. A language can adopt and create 
as many words as it pleases without changing its character, 
but it cannot alter its grammar, its syntax, without becom- 
ing another ; for grammar represents the innate mode of 
thought over which the individual person or nation has no 
real control. A man's limbs are subject to his will, but 
though he seems to have perfect command over them, this is 
iarue only within certain limits. Well-defined laws regulate 
all his movements. As it is with the movements of the 

(20) In South India the Aryan inflnenoe not being overwhelming^ Sans- 
krit words only found admiasion into the Diavidian languages. In North 
India on the contrary the Aryans became really rolersy and the consequence 
was that the so-oaUed Gaurian languages changed their primitive concrete 
character and reappeared as new distinct tongues, the modeixn abstraot Bengali, 
Ghijarftti, Marathi, &c. They retained in fact of the original Gkturian only a 
part of its Vocabulary, and adapted themselves to the grammatical system of 
their conquerors. 

3 
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body, 80 it ia with the movements of the mind^ and conse- 
quently with language; 

The natoral existence, i.e,, the life of langoages, differs as 
to its daration, just as some men die early^ others when well 
stricken in years; but when once dead no artificial preser- 
Tation can restore life and keep it alive, as is the case with 
Latin, which after its extinction as a popular tongue, 
became the learned language of Europe. There is a natural 
repug^nance of the living to the dead, and it is perhaps this 
feeling which unconsciously but instinctively aggravates the 
difficulties which render a dead language harder to learn than 
a living one. The remains of a dead language are naturally 
limited ; we possess, as it were, some bones of its skeleton, 
represented by the literature which in a more or less 
preserved or mutilated state has come down to us, but that 
is all. It is not enough to decide on its position, its extent 
and development, though it may be enough to show its worth 
from the mere classification point of view. The actual legacy 
bequeathed to us from the whole range of the literature of a 
language ia small, as the written language is only repre- 
sented to a limited extent and the spoken one hardly at alL 
If one now considers that men do not speak as they write, 
just as few persons dress when at home with the same care 
«s they would for public view ; that the majority of authors 
use when writing expressions which they would avoid as too 
high-flown or pedantic when speaking; that so-called 
vulgarisms or slang words are shunned, it is evident that 
scholars, when studying dead languages, are deprived in 
their researches of very important elements. They are 
compelled to judge from the scanty evidence before them, 
and as the material at their disposal is incomplete, the result 
of their investigations must also be imperfect. Of the 
multitude of dead languages how few have left even so 
much, how many have totally disappeared, not even their 
names remaining ! Only a few we hope to see rescued firom 
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obliyioxij as the Egyptian, Snmeriaiij and Assyrian have 
been lately. The difficolty of a scientific study of a living 
langaage is on the contrary aggravated by the impossibility 
of surveying its existence from the beginning to the end. 

With the existence of a langaage expires also its rhythm 
and music. Whether artificial proseand poetical compositions 
written by foreign writers in dead languages, as Greeks Latin, 
Sanskrit, or Hebrew, however highly they are praised and 
deserve praise as works of art, would really satisfy the 
people who spoke those languages is a problem which, 
however important, will never be solved. But I for one 
doubt if the Latin verses of Muretus would have been as 
pleasing to the old Romans as they were to the modem. 
There exists in every language a peculiar inexpressible 
charm, which can only be duly appreciated and understood 
by him who speaks it as his mother tongue, and it is ques- 
tionable whether any composition in a dead langaage can 
possess this singular sweetness. In the same way as people 
speak their own lang^nage without being conscious of its 
peculiar grammatical construction, so also their national poets 
compose popular songs and verses in metre and rhyme 
without being aware of any special rules of rhythm and 
music. Both grammar and metre belong to a language by 
nature, and it is therefore as absurd to impose upon a 
given dialect a foreign grammar, as it is to introduce into 
a language a strange metre repugnant to its genius. 

To obtain an insight into the internal mechanism of a 
language is by no means easy, though everybody possesses 
such a mechanism, inasmuch as he is, as it were, a speaking 
machine himself. When as a child he begins to speak, he is 
unable to observe how he learns it, and afterwards it has 
become quite his second nature to speak ; in fact he speaks, 
as he walks or eats, from habit. Spoken language applies 
itself to the ear, while gesture and picture language apply 
themselves to the eye. The same things make the sam^ 
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impression upon the eye, in like manner their pictorial 
representations must be the same or similar in the 
various picture-languages and hieroglyphics^ and it is not 
surprising that Egyptian^ Chinese, and American hierogly- 
phics, though originating at different ages, places, and 
among different men, should resemble each other so much. 
Where ideas are represented in picture-writing, the figures 
chosen for description explain the mode of thinking, and thus 
afford a guide to the thought of the writer. Hieroglyphics 
are generally drawings copied from the objects of nature they 
are intended to represent. These pictures refer also to the 
thoughts, actions, or conditions these same objects produce. 
Hieroglyphics have thus one sign for all the variations of 
meaning, an image of the eye expresses as well the eye itself, 
as sight, to see, visible, &c. This stage of writing corre- 
sponds therefore to the monosyllabic or uninflectional stage 
of speech. Moreover as spoken words are changing and 
shifting, few words continue the same. Writing preserves 
words which might otherwise be lost. The real cause of 
the continual change of words met with in savage languages 
lies in the want of a fixed literature or of the means of 
creating and preserving one by writing. As long as books 
are learnt by heart, and men who know them only thus 
represent living copies of books, an extensive literature 
cannot exist. Writing does not alone preserve, but also 
increases the productions of the mind. 

If languages could be found existing in their most ancient 
form, the process of retracing the mental path in the growth 
of speech would certainly be much &cilitated ; but as yet a 
language which provides us with authentic materials for 
ascertaining its original enunciations is a desideratum. 
Only a few words, including those which are derived from 
the first utterances of children, or which are imitations of 
sound, or of perceptions of other senses, belong to the earliest 
stratum of speech ; the majority of utterances are of a later 
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period. ThiB applies as well to the more as to the less 
developed languages. The character of the individaal^ and 
also of the individoal language, most be already perceptible 
in the first enunciations and acts, though it may be difficulty 
nay, even impossible, clearly to define or specify them after- 
wards. As individuals difEer from each other in their 
attainments, so also do the languages they speak, and as 
many men remain throughout their life in a state of 
childhood, so do certain languages. A child must be 
younger than a grown-up man, but an intellectually gifted 
man need not be older than one of smaller capacity. In 
the former mental development is steadily increasing ; in the 
latter it remains stationary. It is therefore hasardous to 
ascribe to languages certain phases of growth through which 
they have to pass from a lower to a higher development, or 
from an isolating to a terminational, and finally to an inflec- 
tional stage. In reality the characteristic marks of every 
language are already contained in its primordials, as the seed 
comprehends the elements of the plant, the egg those of the 
bird, &c.'^ The supposition that rude dialects of uncultivated 
nations prove by their actual state of rudeness a greaA 
age, or that dialects spoken by modem savages are of later 
origin than the more developed languages of their civilized 
contemporaries is incorrect, the right conclusion being that 
the former belong to a lower species of speech. Age in 
itself does not bear on the decision of this question. The 
peculiarly clumsy character of Chinese does no more express 
its antiquity than the constructional perfection of Sanskrit 
warrants us to refer its origin to a later period. It is, more- 

(21) CompoTe : De Torigine du laogage par Ernest Reoan, deiixiime Mition, 
1858, page 16. ** Je peniflte done, aprte dix ana de nouvellea ^udea, k 
enviaager le langage commeform^ d'un aeul coup, et oomme aorti inatantim^ 
meat dag&iie de chaqne race;" and page 20 '* La aeole ohoae qui me 
aemble inoonteatable o'eat que rinyeation da langage ne fat point le r^soltat 
d'on long tfttomiement, maia d'one intuition primitiye, qui r6y61a & chaque 
Face la coupe g^n^rale de son diaoouia et le grand oompromia qu'eUe dut 
prendre une foia pour toutea avec aa pena^" 
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over, very remarkable that, as a rale, the earlier periods of 
highly developed languages display a greater abundance of 
expressions and of grammatical formations, especially in 
declensions and conjugations, than is met with at a later and 
more advanced stage. The savage languages of the Negroes 
and Papuans may represent a more backward stage, but they 
do not betray an earlier origin. As languages arise in the 
in&ncy of national life, in fact at a time when a nation is in 
a more or less barbarous state, the civilization which it may 
afterwards obtain cannot be taken into consideration in an 
inquiry into comparative philology ; and when both savage 
and civilized nations live at the same time, it is certainly 
wrong to ascribe to age what does not apply to it. 

Two languages may be equally old, and yet one may never 
have left its primeval undeveloped state, while the other has 
attained high perfection. As long as a language in its 
growth does not overstep the natural boundary of its evolu- 
tion and does not change its laws of development, it only 
pursues its true course of life ; but the admission of new 
rules, occasioned by foreign pressure, produces a variation 
which will ultimately cause it to appear as a new peculiar 
dialect. However far we might pursue our researches 
respecting the original thoughts and enunciations of the 
various species of men, and however much these enunciations 
may have been altered in the course of time as to their 
outward appearance, the primitive ideas remain throughout 
the same. Even though the different races of mankind should 
show in their formation indications which would allow us 
to presume that the higher classes have been developed from 
the lower, we may at the same time be quite unable to prove 
by historical &cts that any people, as long as it remained 
nnmixed with foreign elements, has undergone such a 
change of character respecting its speech. If therefore 
such a development has occurred, it happened previously to 
the appearance of the individual forms of speech. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON THE HOBFHOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION OF LANGTJAG£. 

The object and aim of speech is communication, which 
certainly varies in point of clearness and perfection accord- 
ing to the physical and intellectual state of the individual. 
The mder the speaker, the cruder the speech. Thus it is 
not only possible, but even highly probable, that the origi- 
nal enunciations of a language are interjections. If 
interjections are, according to their nature, as a rule short 
and monosyllabic, the original roots of words should be also 
monosyllabic. ''Interjections are,'' as Professor Max 
Muller observes, '' only the outskirts of real language ; 
language begins where interjections end" But these out- 
skirts are already within the bounds of language, and form 
the lines of its natural frontier. We cannot, therefore, 
make a iainila rasa of these first efforts of speech ; their 
vestiges are retained in the veiy language whose elemen- 
tary landmarks they are, however much they may be altered 
and modified subsequently. Interjections, or whatever name 
we may give to the main essence of words, precede the 
other forms of speech; nay, they are most likely the very 
nucleus from which the latter are formed. A word 
embodies, as it were, an idea, whether this refers to a con- 
crete object or to an abstract thought. Originally thd 
incoherently uttered word comprised within itself the 
different variations in meaning as represented later by the 
different forms of speech. This fact we observe in Old 
Egyptian, in Chinese, Burmese, and other languages, where 
e.g. " to live, life, alive, and a living being ;" " great, to be 
great, and greatness /' '' eye, sight, and to see " are expressed 
respectively by the same word or sound.^ This concen- 
tration of the various shapes which mental or material 
essences may assume in one unchangeable body, their 

(22) See page 99, and compare Egypt's place in Uniyenal History by Ghxisk 
C. I. Bnasen, Vol. I, page 271, and Max Muller'i Lecture^ Vol. n, page 89. 
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crystalliBation in one single form^ is most strikingly exhi- 
bited in monosyllabic languages^ where each word represents 
to some extent a mere atom. 

Monosyllabism is thus considered by many to be original 
to all languages, thongh only a few retained it in their later 
development.^ The monosyllabic tendency which pre- 
vails in some languages is certainly a most interesting 
feature^ productive moreover, where consistently adhered to^ 
of other strange peculiarities, e.g.^ of a singular mode of 
pronunciation, intonation, and accentuation ; ^ but as the 
vurious monosyllabic dialects in different parts of the globe, 
in Asia, Africa, and America, though agreeing in their out- 
ward monosyllabic phenomenon, yet disagree in their 
internal construction by differently expressing thoughts and 
ideas, monosyllabism by itself cannot well be raised to a 
standard of classification, as it is peculiar to many idioms 
which are dissimilar in other respects* 

No doubt the assumption is widely spread, and possesses 
a considerable semblance of truth, that the characteristio 
mark of the so-called Semitic languages lies in the dissylla- 
bic formation of their roots ; but whether this is really a 

(23) MonoByllabism is pecuIiAr to ChineBe, Tibetan, BnrmeBe and their 
kincLred languages in Aaia ; it is ascribed to the African Yoraba (see **A 
Qnumnar and Yocabulary of the Yoraba Language, compiled by the 
Rev. Samuel Crowther, 1862, page 46." "All Yotuba roots are monosyl« 
labic "); to the Calif omian dialect Enroc, to the Mexican Otomi (see Bancroft, 
Vol. in, page 641 and 737), and to others. Dr. Schoolcraft in his '< Infor- 
mation respecting the Indian tribes of the XT. S.," Vol. II, page 419, views 
the character of the American Indian languages as " radically monosyUabio.'! 
** It is found that the primary words, when dissected from their appendages, 
are chiefly monoeyUabio. Many of the words of its vocabulary still retain 
thor character of elementaiy brevity,as aw, a sheU; mem, a harry; mon^, » 
loon; kati^, a porcupine; waub, to see; iHt, to embark; pewh, to bring; 
paup, to laugh, ftc, &c. 

(24) The insufficient number of sounds in a monosyllabic language requires 
a contrivance which compensates for this deficiency. This is effected hy the 
application of various accents, which multiply the meaning of the same sylla- 
ble. J?.^., the Chinese ma signifies, according to the varying accent, hemp, 
horse, quarrel and rubbing; ya, stupor, excellent, dumb and tooth. In 
Yoruba ki means either to salute, to be thick, or to press ; ko to gather, very, 
«r to meet ; ku to die, to oonne short, or to blow into dust. 
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fact remains to be proved by future researches. The 
majority of Semitic roots display a dissyllabic form^ and 
learned Semitic Qrammarians have even assigned to them in 
ancient times a dissyllabic character^ but many of the most 
important words in Semitic dialects are monosyllabic^ and 
it is not beyond the range of possibility that the dissyllabic 
or triliteral and quadriliteral roots are based on and derived 
from monosyllabic roots^ though the cause which effected 
this change, if any took place^ and the principle followed in 
this transformation^ have not yet been ascertained. 

The monpsyllabism of roots belong^g to the Aryan 
languages has been clearly proved^ and need not be further 
commented upon. 

Even when upholding the principle that every dialect 
has a monosyllabic beginnings one must not lose sight of 
the &ct that this principle is affected as soon as single ideas 
are combined. However loosely thoughts are linked 
together^ this juxtaposition must influence them. But this 
composite idea is still maintained in monosyllabic languages 
by separate and unmodified symbols.^ 

(26) On the other hand we ought also to bear in mind that monoeyllabio 
words haye been occaaionaUy formed by contraction of diBsyllabic and poly- 
syllabic roots. 

(26) Compare : The Principles of Comparatiye Philology, by A. H. Sayce, 
second edition, page 74. " No canon is so often laid down by glottologists as 
that the roots of all languages are monosyllabic. And yet this assertion rests 
simply upon the fact that such is the case in the Aryan family. It is true 
that Chinese may sometimes be caUed in to corroborate, or rather to illustrate, 
this belief ; but then we are too little acquainted with the primitiye form of 
Chinese to say what was the original nature of its radicals." Dr. CaldweU 
takes a decidedly different yiew of this question. In the introduction to the 
second edition of his Comparatiye Gbanunar of the Drayidian Languages, he 
says on pages 74 and 76 : " Not Chinese only, but Sanskrit and Hebrew are 
now known to haye been originally monosyllabic, and the monosyllabic 
character of most Drayidian roots, if not of aU, will appear in eyory section 
of this work." These two quotations, coming as they do from learned 
scholars, and containing opinions so diametrically opposed to each other, 
are sufficient eyidence of the backward state of our knowledge respecting 
questions about the primitiye state of speech in general and of special 
languages in particular. 

4 
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In the morphological classificatioii^ monosyllabism repre- 
sents the first stage^ the radical or isolating; the two 
remaining are the terminational or agglntmativej and the 
inflectional or amalgamating. There is no doubt that the 
system expounded in this morphological classification is 
equally feasible and at first sight convincing. But on the 
other hand can we anywhere^ in any dead or living language^ 
point out such a gradual change T Or in case that languages 
exists where such changes are still occurring, can such a 
classification be accepted as final T Or can it be regarded 
as a sufficient classification« when it contains under each 
division languages which are totally dissimilar f ^ 

Every language must, in the course of its development, 
pass through certain phases of growth, but only within the 
sphere of its peculiar system does it get to maturity. Such 
a development took place as well in Chinese as in Tamil and 
in Sanskrit, but what reasons can we produce for arguing 
that Chinese remained stationary in the first (radical) stage, 
that Tamil passed through it to the second (terminational), 
and that Sanskrit outstripped Tamil on the road to further 
perfection f Sanskrit represents a higher development than 
does either Chinese or Tamil, but the exact manner, in which 
Sanskrit attained its perfection, is not known. Every 
language, when used as a medium of communication, has 
already reached a certain state of maturity, and its 
preceding childhood is screened from view. The divergence 
in the growth and constitution of languages can only be 
accounted for by differences in thought and intuition. 
Neither can a difference merely of place, time, occupation, 
or mode of living account for such a discrepancy. With 
regard to mode of life we may take the case of the Bedouins 



(27) Compare Prpfesior Sayce's Principles ol Comparative Philology, 
Chapter IV. «* The theory of throe stages of development in the history of 
^""^ff^^ffe," pages 132-174. 
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and Mongolians, who are both nomads, and speak totally 
different languages. 

Moreover, the peculiar principle which guides the external 
development of a language — ^whether it be monosyllabic, 
incorporative, euphonic, alliteral, agglutinative, or inflec- 
tional — ^ifi not a safe criterion by which to measure the 
mental capabilities of those who speak such dialecis. The 
real test of a language consists in its being able to ezpresa 
lucidly, and to communicate distinctly, all the various modu- 
lations of ideas which occur to the speaker. A mechanio 
who, having only most imperfect instruments at his disposal, 
yet manufactures with them highly artistic and elaborately 
executed specimens of art, competing successfully with 
workmen who accomplish the same task with the help of 
superior tools, is esteemed to be endowed with at least 
equal, if not with higher, attainments than his rival. 
Assuredly then ought aman who contrives to expound clearly 
through the medium of a crude and unwieldy language the 
subtlest and most intricate ideas and subjects — ^as a Chinese 
discusses in his language very abstruse philosophical 
problems — be credited with considerable faculties.^ He 
accomplishes an intellectual feat in spite of difficulties 
which are not encountered by a person who speaks an 
apparently more highly developed language. The dialect 
also which C€m be handled in so successful a manner, can no 
longer be despised or regarded to be wanting in refinement. 

(28} Comgaxe Reoan 1. c. page 44, 45 : *' De mdme lee laagOM indo-europ^. 
ennes et admitiquesn'ont pas commence par dtre analogues an Ghmois. Lea 
diverB ByeUmeB de languee sont des partiB adopts one foil poor toutes par 
chaqne race ; ils ne sortent pas les udb dee autres, " and page 94, ** CShaqua 
famille d'idiomee eet done sortie du g^nie de ohaqne race, sans effort comma 
■ana t&tonnement.'* See also Sayoe Lc, page 141 : ** ChineBe dyilisation is the 
oldest now flxinting in the world ; its origin is loflt in myth, and its contintdty 
IB imbroken. And yet its founders spoke an isolating language, while their 
barbarian neighbours on the west were in the more advanced and dyilised stage 
of agglutination,*' and page 148 : '* All goes to show that an isolatiiig or 
agglutinative stage does not imply dvilisation or the revene." 
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Tbough man as a species is one^ every body admits tliat 
the species contains many varieties. Why, therefore, should 
the difference which is plainly perceptible in the outward 
formation of race not correspond to a difference in the 
method of shaping ideas as expressed by language T If an 
African Negro, an American Redskin, an Asiatic Tatar 
remains what he is, and cannot be transformed into a 
Bedouin or a Highlander, why should the language he 
speaks be supposed to be changed contraiy to its nature T 

The capabilities of men lie within certain well-defined 
limits, beyond which there is no progress. This &ct applies 
also to the languages they speak; and, however gradual 
this development from infancy to maturity may be, our 
present knowledge does not enable us to describe step by 
step the stag^ passed through. Individual capacity and 
incapacity are left to their own devices on their way onward, 
and though the duller man may progress slowly and halt 
midway towards the final aim reached by the more gifted 
competitor, both may not pursue the same direction, and 
where the former prefers a roundabout road the latter may 
choose a short cut. 

To observe and to mark the external peculiarities and 
diversities occurring in languages is no doubt of very 
considerable importance, because, without a minute know- 
ledge of the details, a proper insight into the total cannot 
be obtained ; but such a proceeding ought to be supple- 
mented, as was pointed out before, by an investigation into 
the causes which produced those peculiarities. No doubt 
such a research, supported rather by philosophical considera- 
tions than founded on historical proofs, has to encounter 
great difficulties ; but if it were once rightly started and 
pursued, the results of such examinations must necessarily 
strengthen the correctness of observations applied to the 
external construction. The internal process of thought 
ought to reappear in the external form of speech, and if 
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these two branches are well studied, the results derived 
from their investigation will coincide^ and will^ when joined 
together, constitute the true basis of the science of language. 
Were a medical man to consult the external symptoms only 
which he perceives on his patient, and to tiy to mitigate or 
heal the disease without possessing any knowledge of the 
human body, and unaware of the origin and the seat of the 
comphiint, could he arrive at a true estimate of the nature 
of the disease and effectually cure it f 

So long as the external signs alone are considered the 
proper starting-points, so long will linguistic inquiries fail 
to reach the ultimate aim, for the offshoots are mistaken 
for the roots, and the results are investigated instead of the 
causes which produced them. Two points at least are 
required to define the direction of a straight line ; at least 
two, if not more points must be known, in order to assign 
to a language its place and rank in the kingdom of speech. 

Having thus contended that the mental agencies at work 
for the development of an idiom manifest themselves by the 
manner in which they are expressed, this assertion must, in 
order to be proved, be supported by evidence, and a search 
be consequently instituted to ascertain whether words or 
expressions are still extant which afford sufficient means 
for such investigations. As the analysis of a rock or soil 
informs us of its chemical constituents and reveals to us its 
nature, so also will a critical examination of primitive words 
provide us with material for a psychological classification of 
Ismguages. 

CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE IMPOKTANCE OP TEBMS OP KINSHIP. 
It may be assumed as a fact that in those mysterious 
days when men began first to use speech as a medium of 
intercourse, there prevailed a certain simplicity or rather 
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unrestraint. The tie of clansliip^ however it originated^ 
was strong ; in fact the bond of relationship was the only 
acknowledged nnion among those who first settled down as 
a family and established among themselves some sort of 
community. The most important information for the indi- 
vidual to receive was to know to whom he was related^ and 
how near of kin he was to his relation. Under these 
circumstances, when the knowledge of one's own family 
connections was a matter of paramount necessity, in fact 
when existence itself often depended on that information, 
it is not too much to presume that the expressions which 
explained such a &ct were a subject of great importance 
and consideration, and contained and showed in their 
construction sure traces of mental activity — one may 
perhaps say the earliest signs of thought. For these reasons 
words denoting consanguinity are well worthy of our 
consideration. 

It is in the home that language becomes an actual neces- 
sity. A man who lives by himself, apart from human 
beings, does not require speech. But when once the system 
of companionship of a family is introduced, circumstances 
are changed. Judging from probabilities we may con- 
clude that man and wife, especially in primeval times, 
belonged to one and the same race, though this race may 
possibly have been split up into numerous, generally even 
hostile clans. It does not matter for our purpose what sort 
of domestic life is prevailing, whether it is founded on 
polyandry, polygyny, or monogamy ; the difEerence in the 
forms of marriage does not aflTect the construction of thfi 
words denoting the nearest degrees of consanguinity. 
Those three species of companionship have always existed 
in the human race, and are at this very moment to be met 
with among numerous tribes in various parts of the earth. 
Nations have repeatedly altered their marriage customs, 
have exchanged polyandry for polygyny or monogamy, but 
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their terms expressing the relationship of father^ mother^ 
son^ daughter^ brother and sister remained the same; that 
is, the change occorring in their domestic arrangements 
did not produce any corresponding change in their 
language.^ 

Thns among the Aryan nations all these three varieties 
of wedlock have had their torn, but the terms of kinship 
follow throughout unaltered the same principle of formation. 
The old Indian epic contains the stoiy of Draupadi and her 
five husbands, the &mous Pandavas, and of Pan4u, their 
father, the husband of two wives. The same conservatism 
in langoage can be witnessed elsewhere, among Semitic, and 
many other races whose manners with respect to marriage 
changed, but where also such change in life did not make 
itself felt in speech. 

The truth is that the position of the individual remains 
comparatively unaffected by alterations in the terms of 
marriage. The relationship between mother and child is 
natural, clear lEuid immutable ; that between father and child 
is settled according to the prevailing custom, not the less 
is this the case among brothers and sisters. 

The first material change in a young household is the birth 
of a child, and those who were previously living together as 
man and wife become respectively father and mother. It 
is the' child which confers on its parents the dignity of 
fatherhood and motherhood, and it appears therefore only 
proper that the names it gives to its father and mother 
should give rise to a set of words which afterwards denote 
their respective duties. The words for &ther and mother 
are thus, in the great majority of languages, identical with 



(29) We therefore cannot at all agree with Mr. Lewia H. Morgan when 
he contends in his elaborate ** Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of the 
Human Family/' that the terms of relationship are dependent on the form 
of oonnuhiiim in vogue among the yaiious nations ; compare pages 467 and if. 
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the first sounds a child prononnoes, and these sounds^ if once 
permanently applied to signify father and mother^ form 
afterwards the roots for words which conyey the chief 
qaalities supposed to be found in parents when regarded 
from a filial point of view. It is thus not surprising that, 
e.g.j the Sanskrit roots pa and ma convey the meaning of 
feeding or protecting, and of making or measuring, as they 
appropriately express the qaalities expected to be found in 
a father (pitri) or mother (matri). Such an origin of the 
words father and mother has been often and long ago 
Suggested,^ but many scholars, and among them scholars of 
the first rank, as Professor Max Miiller,'^ are still averse to 
this explanation, and prefer to derive the noun from the verb, 
that is piiri from pd^ matri from ma (the tri being the 
well known Sanskrit Eritaffix). However this maybe, the 
origin of the words for father and mother (whether they are 
derived from childish babbling, their sources then lying in 
natural causes alone, or whether they are a product of 
argumentative reasoning, the former explanation appearing 
much more plausible than the latter) is for us in this inquiry 
a matter of small importance, for the formation of parental 
words does not require any special mental exertions. 

There are, on the other hand, words of relationship whose 
construction requires a certain amount of reflection in 
consequence of their more complicated nature, and which, 
showing in their external formation some thoughtful consi- 
deration, provide us with a clue for explaining idiomatic 
peculiarities, and thus assist us in our scheme of classifi- 
cation. 

Comparing, as far as we are able to do, the words denoting 
kinship with each other, as they occur in the several 

(30) See : The Origin of Giriluation, by Sir John Lubbock, second edition, 
page 328; Sayoe, pagee 323-26. 

(31) See : Chips from a Qennan Workshop, by Max MiUler, second edition. 
Vol. n, page 23. 
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languages, one most peculiar feature will immediately become 
apparent. The manner of naming is twofold. The one 
shows a tendency to observe a certain most prominent quality 
in a person or in an object, and to name its possessor 
accordingly ; the other deals with the individual specimen 
as a concrete body, distinguishable from a similar one by a 
constitutional difference, such as sex, &o., which discrimi- 
nating mark is separately added or peculiarly expressed. 
This distinction, in order to be recognised as really existing, 
must show itself throughout the system, at all events in the 
nearest and more important degrees of affinity. The 
character possessed by parents must, to some extent, reappear 
in their children ; the same peculiarity which guides the mind 
of parents when naming their children, must manifest itself 
in their children when they address each other as brothers 
and sisters. 

The languages in which parents call their children sons or 
daughters, and in which those sons and daughters call each 
other brothers and sisters, are different in thought — ^that is 
in expression and construction — ^from those where the former 
are known by the name of male children and female children^ 
and the latter by that of elder or younger brother and sister. 
The difference between those two modes of expression is that 
the one manifests a power of abstraction, which is wanting 
in the other, as it adheres to the concrete substance. The 
inclination towards abstractness and concreteness would not 
be so significant and deserving of notice, if it did not show 
itself in other forms again and again in various expressions 
of a language, corroborating the tendency observed in the 
denomination of relations. 

The custom which prevails among many tribes of using 
terms of kinship instead of proper nouns as mode of address 
among relatives enhances the importance of such words. 
Strangers may have recourse to surnames or bye-names while 

6 
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conversing with each other, bat relations do not nse them in 
familiar oonyersation, and prefer, in their stead, words 
expressing the exact degree of affinity existing between the 
parties. This mode of address is found still among many 
nations, e.g., among the inhabitants of South India as well as 
among the Australians and the Indians of North America.^ 
It also most probably accounts for the peculiar custom of 
dispensing with proper names, which preyails, as we hear, 
so often among savages. So ancient a writer as C. Plinius 
Seoundus mentions it as occurring among the Atlantes.'' 

Actual relationship is, on the other hand, not always 
required to induce people to address others by such terms 
of kinship. Respect towards age or rank inspires juniors or 
inferiors to call their seniors or superiors father or mother, 
while kindness or condescension makes the latter address the 
former by the terms '' son'' or " daughter/' In fact, by using 
such words of relationship a certain familiarity, an acknow- 
ledgment of consanguinity is produced, which is flattering 
to the humble and not degrading to the mighty. If the 
Czar of Russia calls his subjects children, and they call him 
&ther, each party understands what is meant by these terms 

(32) See : SyBtema of Canwingninity and Affinity, by L. Morgan, page 182 ; 
« American Indiana always apeak to eaoh other, when related, hy the tenn 
of relationahip, and never by the personal name of the individual addxeaaed. 
In familiar mteroonrae, and in formal aalntation, they invariably addreaa each 
other by the exact relationahip of oonaangninity or affinity in which they 
stand related. — It ia not only the custom to aalnte by kin, bat an omiaaion 
to reoogniae in thia manner a relative would, amongst most of these nations, 
be a diaoonrteay amounting to an affront.— It would be a violation of 
good manners for an Indian to speak to another Indian by his name.'* 
Dr. Schoolcraft, VoL n, page 464, says : *< It is next to impossible to 
induce an Indian to utter personal names. The utmost he will do is to move 
his lips, without speaking, in the direction of the person.'* — ** The blacks of 
Australia have great objections to speak of a person by name. They 
address the person spoken to as brother, cousin, friend, or whatever relation 
the person spoken to bears ;" see : The Aborigines of Victoria, by B. Brough 
Smyth, Vol. II., page 94. 

(33) See : C. Flinii Secundi Natur. Hist. Lib. Y., cap. 8, *< Nam neque 
nominam uUomm inter eos (Atlantes) appellatio est.*' 
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of endearment. Equals prefer to address each other as 
brother and sister.*^ This is a common mode of naming, 
especiaUy among nations who retain a oertain amonnt of 
caste or clan feeling. If it prevails among people who speak 
a concrete langoage, the terms ''elder'' and " yonnger 
brother'' or " sister" enable the speakers to combine the 
expressions of deference or condescension even while admit- 
ting or claiming eqaality. This is expressed when in South 
India people call each other anna or tambi, &o. A remnant 
of this custom exists in the form in which reigning princes 
address each other when they call their equals in rank and 
powOT brothersj sisters, and their inferiors by a more distant 
term of kindred, as cousins. 

From this concrete mode of address, by means of the 
words of relationshipy to the practice of using an abstract and 
now more common form of address, represented by the 
pronoun, is a wide step ; but these terms of consanguinity 
and the pronouns retain a certain affinity and connection 
between each other, which manifests itself in the manner in 
which both ignore or express gender. 

CHAPTER V. 

DIVISION OF LANGUAGES INTO GONGBBTE AND ABBTBAGT 
LANGUAGEa 

According to the propensity towards concreteness and 
abstractness given in the previous chapter, we propose to 
divide all languages into two classes, into concrete and 
abstract languages. Both divisions are in their turn 

(34) A Kashmiri addresBes hia Buperior as ffmta ioh^ oh sir ; an equal as 
ffuia bd, oh brother ; an inferior as ffai6, hoUa. An elderly woman equal in 
rank is accosted as ffata didd, oh mother ; one equal in age and rank as Hata 
hiny, oh sister ; one who is older but inferior in rank as Hata nuu^^ oh mother ; 
one who is inferior in rank without reference to age is addressed Eatai^ 
holla. A boy is caUed Hato neehivydt oh son ; or Sato thuiyd, oh child ; a ffirl 
Eaia koori, oh daughter. See : Asiat. 8oc. of Bengal Journal, Vol. XIII, 
page 566. 
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rearranged into gronps. Into these groups are then classed 
the varioQS langnagesj conf ormaUy to the differences they 
exhibit in their external appearancOj whether it be incorpora- 
tire, as the American ; aUiteral^ as the African; monosyllabic^ 
agglatinative^ or inflectional. 

Wltatever expressions are used in a language belong either 
to the region of the concrete or the abstract. Concrete 
matter surrounds us eveiywhere. Its presence is perceptible 
to the senses. Everybody is more or less acquainted with 
it, and it becomes available for producing greater clearness 
in the explanation of difficult subjects. All that has to be 
done is to point out the similarity existing in the matter to 
be explained to the concrete that is already known. The 
use of well selected parallels invests language with great 
power. The more the mental disposition inclines towards 
concreteness^ and the less it tends towards abstractness^ the 
clearer and more distinct will be the expressions used in 
speech so long as they refer to material objects^ but the more 
complicated and unintelligible if they are directed to abstract 
thought. Thus savage or uncivilized tribes will be conciser 
in their descriptions of concrete things than are more 
civilized nations ; but they are confused and intricate when 
they have to grapple with abstract ideas. Savages all 
over the earth, in Asia, Africa, America, and Australia^ 
provide us with many instances of this kind. As abstraction 
is the result of deduction from the concrete, it is in 
consequence posterior in time to it. It presupposes a 
deductive analytic faculty, which is not common to all. The 
capability of passing from concreteness to abstractness is the 
touchstone of languages. 

While concrete dialects are thus originally without names 
for abstract qualities, abstract languages retain the ability to 
use concrete expressions, though perhaps in a lower degree. 
The peculiar force and impressiveness of the Biblical 
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kmgaage is dne to the use of concrete tormB of speech 
wherever emotions or affections are concerned. 

As abstractness is of later origin than concreteness, the 
ability to define the pecnliar substance of an object^ or its 
main concrete qualities^ mnst have been obtained after a 
carefol consideration of its component parts. Abstractive 
power presupposes therefore a certain degree of superior 
mental activity. 

Wherever we find in a language a prevalence of concrete 
expressions of relationship^ such as '' male child" *' elder 
brother/' and also find that an abstract word for son or 
brother^ unless it has been introduced from or framed in 
imitation of a foreign language, does not exist in it, that 
dialect will be enrolled among the members of the concrete 
class. The absence of such concrete and the presence of 
abstract terms in a language does not, on the other hand, 
necessarily prove that such a language is an abstract one. 
For iSiere are many instances of concrete languages adopting, 
in consequence of their connection with abstract tongues, 
abstract expressions, and of neglecting, and in the course of 
time even forgetting, their own indigenous terms. This is, 
e.g., the case in Finnish, where the originally Teutonic words 
Tuier and Bisar replace the Finnish terms for daughter and 
sister. But in most of these cases the primitive, though 
hidden, tendency towards concreteness will be eventually 
detected, when a comparison is instituted between these 
dialects, and others which are kindred to them, and which 
have retained their own phraseology^ 

It may appear astonishing, but it is not the less true, that 
a language unless it undergoes a radical change by which 
its nature is totally altered and a new dialect created,'^ does 



(35) Ab, #.g., the Oaujian languages, when Uiey were meiamovphoeed 
into alwtroct JPlrAlqite. 
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not cliange the charaoteristic indination which it manifests 
in the expression of the different degrees of consanguinity^ 
though the terms themselves may be changed and modified 
repeatedly. The concrete or abstract words of relationship 
are merely a reflection of the concrete or abstract character 
of the people and its language, and this character is not 
affected even if such terms vary according to peculiar 
idiosyncrasies. Concrete languages as Finnish may, as has 
just been mentionedj adopt abstract expressions instead of 
their own concrete terms ; but a research into the history 
of such formations will soon betray their foreign origin, and 
reveal the cause of the presence of the foreign element. 
Abstract languages will never discard their abstract 
tendency; special terms may changOj but the principle 
which they represent remains intact. 

The terms duhitfi and bhrdtri, daughter and brother, 
were not, we may be sure, the words first used to denote the 
relationship of daughter and brother among the people whose 
language developed itself later into Sanskrit, but they are 
at all events the representatiyes of previous abstract terms. 
Abstract languages are able to form, and form indeed at 
times, concrete terms ; but the presence of original abstract 
expressions decides the question. Moreover it is a curious 
fact that highly developed abstract idioms, especially when 
they haye reached the analytic stage, e. 9., -English, betray | 

an inclination towards concrete formations and an ayersion 
to grammatical terminations ; but such seeming aberrations 
do not destroy the innate leaning towards abstractness, 
though they may be quoted as an instance of the truth of | 

the old proverb les extremes se Umchent. 

Taking then the words denoting kinship as expressions 
which most accurately mark the character of a language, as 
it reappears again and again in the various grammatical 
and syntactical formations, they wiU serve as a guide in 
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the sabaeqnent arrangement.'^ In order to avoid prolixity 
as mach as possible^ only such terms of affinity will be 
considered^ as contain most clearly those concrete and 
abstract characteristics which are so decisive for classifica- 
tion. Unless it be necessary^ no terms ¥rill be discassed 
other than those - of father, mother, child, son (boy), 
danghter (girl), brother and sister; for they are not only 
the nearest degrees of kinship from which the others 
emanate, bat they betray sufficiently for this inquiry the 
natural disposition of a language. 

CHAPTER VI. 

TOBMATION OF THE TBBM8 OF BBLATI0N8HIP IN CONCBETB 
AND AB8TBACT LANGUAGES. 

Every individual represents as a member of a family, 
within that &mily, the centre of certain circles whose radii 
express by their length the differences in the various degrees 
of relationship. In order to find the exact spot in the 
periphery which indicates the place occupied by his relative, 
corresponding to the degree of affinity, two more points 
ought to be supplied, so as to represent sex and age. 
If one semicircle is allotted to the male, the other to the 

(36) Want of soffident material neoeaaitatea the omiaaion of many 
languagea. Defecta of this kind must he expected, when aaeh an inveatiga- 
tion takea pUce at a distant dty like Kadras, where a good consulting lihnuy 
cannot hut remain a great deaideratnm. Manyhmidreds of dialects have 
heen oompared, and aa the i:esalt of these ohecffTations ooinddee with the 
system to he propoeed, the oonduaion that it wiU prove valid even when 
applied to languagea, which heing heyond reach could not he consulted, 
may peihaps appear not too presumptuous* Owing to questionahle, untrust- 
worthy, or perhaps even erroneous inf oTmation, which has escaped condign 
criticism, and waa adopted for want of hotter, mistakea in the grouping have 
no douht occurred. Languagea may have even been wrongly asdgned to 
divisions, to which they do not bdong. However great such mistakes may 
be, they will, I trust, not affect the soundness of the system at large, in spite 
of aU its shortcomings ; for the prindple at issue rests on general and wide 
propositions, and is not founded on isolated examples which could be 
impugned. 
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female aeXj the maimer in which to detennine bbt is settled. 
Age will be defined by subdividing the periphery in such 
a way as is necessary; the higher quadrant being allotted to 
seniority^ the lower to juniority (a) {see plate). 

The question regarding age does not arise in the nearest 
relationships, in those of parent and child. Parents must be 
older than their children, and the latter, vice versa, younger 
than the former. In parentage and filiation sex alone need be 
determined, in order to know whether the individual con- 
cerned is a father or mother, a son or daughter. Ego stands 
to his father in exactly the same position as Ego's son stands 
to Ego ; to his grandfather as his grandson to him, and so 
on. The actual distance of relationship is respectively 
the same in both cases. This is perhaps the reason why a 
Spokane Redskin, when he speaks of his father's father 
and of his son's son, calls both Is-hSh-pa.'' 

In all abstract and in nearly all concrete languages the 
words signifying father and mother can be traced to the 
simple and unconscious exclamations of children, whatever 
these may be. Such sounds are generally composed of the 
easily pronounceable vowel a, preceded or followed by a 
consonant, the articulation of which offers to an infant the 
least difficulty ; and which varies accoi'dingly. The words 
distinguishing between father and mother once settled, the 
child learns gradually, whether it has to call its father or 
mother j9a or md, ata or ana, &o., &c. 

But this is not the only mode of naming. A child, 
especially if it has been brought into closer contact only 
with one of its parents (this will be as a rule its mother), 
regards this parent as the parent, and gives to that 
person a peculiar name. When it has afterwards become 

(37) The Spokane belong to the Saliah (Flat-head) nationa, who dwell 
between the Bocky and CSaacade Mountains. See X. S, Morfom^i Syvtema of 
Conaanguinity, page 246. 
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^Brothers. 
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Yovcngcrbraffier. 
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Tku-d/ „ ,> 
FouartJv „ >, 
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yinai^er Sister. 
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aware of tihe existence of two parents it preserves the 
original term, which loses its primitive application to a certain 
individnal, and being taught to affix to it the words denoting 
male or female, distbigaishes between the male parent 
or father and the female parent or mother. This nomen- 
clatnre prevails, a.gr., among the Nancowry islanders, as 
well as among the Hawaians and other kindred tribes. The 
former call their father Tjia nJconje (parent male) and 
mother Tjia enkana (parent female), the latter call the same 
persons Makua kana and Makua vahina (parent male and 
parent female) respectively. 

We might here mention the well known &ctj that in 
consequence of modulation of voice, which effects a change in 
the sound of the letter, a word may assume a different 
meaning. Thus altered in pronunciation and sense it 
becomes in course of time a separate term, and the former 
identity of the two words is forgotten. 

The variation of sound is often produced by means of sex. 
The same word is differently uttered by a man and a womau, 
inasmuch as their voices vary. This vocal diversity does 
not exercise any material influence in more highly cultivated 
languages, but among uncivilized tribes the organs of sense 
are keener: everything which attracts their attention is 
instantly observed and made use of. 

The division of letters into hard and soft or into close and 
open, and the application of this principle to speech, 
is the foundation of the euphonic system met with 
among so distant tribes as the Tungusians of Asia, the 
Negroes of Africa, and the Bedskins of America. 
Distinct classes of vowels exist in the Yoruba dialect.'^ The 

(38) See : Introductory remarks on the Yomba language to the ** Toruba 
Grammar," compiled by the Rev. Samuel Crowther, page 8. '* The vowcIb of 
the Yoruba language are apparently made to form two separate classes, 
according to the dosenoss or openness of their sound. In the Yoruba the 
euphonic changes affect the yovel sound alone." 

6 
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enplionic character of the Soudi African tongaes,'* based as ifc 
is on ihe alliteral concords of the initial sonndsj differs from 
the former in its farther development, but the propensity of 
assimilating the sound is common to both. The principle 
of vocal harmony is incnlcated in Mongolian^ Tongosian, 
Turkishj Finnish and Dravidian^ languages. Most of the 
dialects of America^^ equally submit to its sway. 

It is among Asiatic and American dialects that the 
diversity of sound is often employed to express the differ- 
ence between male and female sex, instead of describing it 
by using the adjectives " male " and "female." The term 
which was originally adopted expressed both, but in the 
course of time the difference of sex was marked by 
difference of sound. The softer voice being peculiar to 
women, the softer sound, or what was considered to be so, 
was cbosen to denote the female sex, and the harder tone 
was applied to designate male individuals. This mode of 
determining, however singular it may appear at first sight, 
rests upon a discrimination based on practical experience. 
A few examples suffice for explanation. In the Mandshu 
language Ohacha signifies man, Oheche woman ; Ama father. 
Erne mother; Ahun elder brother, Eiun elder sister; in 



(39) See in the llrrt yolume of the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society the eeaays on the Zula language by the BeT. James 0. Bryant, page 
888, and that hy the Rev. Lewis Grout, pages 423-25, and compare the preface 
to the Bev. William J. Davis' Kaffir language, page ir. 

(40) Oompare *'H. Alexander Gastrin's Ghrammatik der Samojediachen 
Sprachen ; herausgegehen von Anton Sdiiefner, St. Petersburg, 1864, pages 18» 
23 ; §63.*' Unter Vocalharmonie yersteht man in den Altaischen Sprachen 
das durch die Anf orderungen des WohUauts bedingte Geseta, dass die Vocale 
in der erstenoder Stammsilbe des Worts ingewissem Grade die Art und 
Beschaffenheit der Vocale in den nachf olgenden Silben bestimmen. Diesea 
Qeseta seigt in den verschiedenen Sprachen manche Verschiedeiiheiten, aber 
fur die meisten Tiirkischen, Unniachen und Mongolischen Sprachen gelten 
indessen f olgende allgemeine Bestimmungen. 

(41) Compare F. L. O. Rohrig's Essay << On the Language of theDakvtft 
or Sioux Indians " in the Smithsonian Bepoxt of 1871» page 4^7. 
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Tungasian Akmu is elder brother, Ekmu elder Bister; in 
Telentish tlie same relations are called Aga and Ege. In 
Finnish Ukko is " old man" and Akha " old woman/' With 
this coincides Hungarian^ where Ah stands for elder brother 
and Uk for grandmother (old woman). In the Dakota 
language Cmski means son, Chmshi daughter; Cin elder 
brother, Cun elder sister ; Eepan second son, Sapan second 
daughter.^ The language of the Abipones famishes addi- 
tional proof of this noteworthy pecoliarity. In this concrete 
tongue the pronoun of the third person varies according to 
the situation of the person of whom we speak. If that 
person is present, and is a man, he is called EneJuz; if a 
woman, she is called Anaha ; if he be sitting the right term 
is Hiniha, if she be sitting it is Haniha ; if he be walking 
and seen it is Ehaha, if she walking and seen it is Ahaha.^ 

The most important difference existing between children 
when regarded from a parental view, is offered undoubtedly 
by sex. Concrete languages do systematically exclude 
gender, they do not — ^a very few instances excepted — ^possess 
equivalent terms for such abstract words as "boy '' or " son," 
" girl" or " daughter," but preferring as their starting-point 
the genderless or neutral expression " child," join to it the 
sexual determinatives '' male " or *' female." Occasionally 
even the word child is omitted, and the terms male or female 
are deemed sufficient to denote son or daughter. E.g., in the 
Yoruba, Hawaian, Karen and Telugu languages '' child" is 
respectively expressed by Oma, Kaiki, Pho and Bidda, 
" male " by kuriy hana, khwa and moga, and " female " by 
here, vahina, mu and dda. A boy is therefore respectively 
called Oma kuri, Kaihi hana^ Pho hhwa and Moga bidda, and 

(42) Compaie F. L. O. Rohrig, 1. c. 

(43) See : An Acoonnt of the Abiponee irom the L«tin of liaitia I>obris- 
iMtfer. London, 1838, Vol. U, page 166. 
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a girl Oma here, Kdiki vahinaf Pho mu and Ada bidda.^ In 
Tula An means ''male and boy/' Punnu "female and 
girl." In Turkish, Tada and Samoyedish Kiz, Kukh and Ne 
signify both " female and daughter." 

When contrasting this mode of expression with that 
adopted by abstract dialects, we directly perceive that the 
words chosen for "boy" and "son," "girl" and "daughter*' 
indicate certain qualities usually ascribed to children. We 
may remark here, that we do not contend that concrete 
expressions of relationship were never used in abstract 
languages, but we say that if they were used that they were 
dropped at a very early stage, so that hardly any traces of 
them can now be found in any abstract language. In the 
Semitic languages we meet with words signifying " son" and 
" daughter," but no bond fide equivalent for child. From 
this fact we infer — and on closer investigation this conclu- 
sion will be corroborated — ^that a third or neuter gender 
does not exist in the Semitic group of languages. Its 
presence among the Aryan branch is evidence of the 
existence of a term for child. 



(44) In the Sumerian langnage which has lately been difloovered by the 
eminent cuneiform decipherer Professor Julius Oppeit, 2Vr dgnifies child, ut 
male, and rak female. Tur-ua therefore signifies " boy, son,'* and Tur^rak 
'*girl, daughter." In a printed letter addressed to M. E. de Ujfalvy 
Professor Oppert suggests, that the Sumerians can be properly styled 
Turanians in consequenoe of their language containing tiiis word l\tr. 
Professor Sayce is, I beliere, mistaken, when he says, l.c., page 268 : **in 
Accadian * daughter' was denoted hy taUtur, literally * woman-son.* " As 
Accadian is, what is generally termed, a Semitic dialect and therefore an 
abstract language, such a formation is impossible. Professor Sayoe allades 
to the concrete Sumerian, and here tur means originally " clidld, and as 
the child kat* exoehsn is the son, tur can be used in this sense when 
standing alone, but when it is joined with such a word like *' female" tur 
can only signify child. When I heard that Sumerian was declared to be 
a Scythian or Turanian language, I was persuaded that under these 
circumstances no terms corresponding to ''boy, son, girl, daughter, 
brother and sister *' would be found in it, and on further inquiry, I was 
informed that such abstract words do not ezlBt in Sumerian. 
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Languages. 


ChUd. 


Boy. 


QirL 


Son. 


Danghter. 


Hebrew .. 
Aiabto .. 
Sanskrit .. 
Onek .. 
Gemian .. 


• • 

Toka, Apa. 

Teknon, 

Nepion. 
Kind. 


Yeled, Ben, 

Welad. 

Ba]a,Emnft- 

ra. 
Pais, Koroe. 

Knabe. 


Taldah, 
Bath,ftc. 
Welidet. 

BAUk,Raa. 

PaiByKorft. 


Ben45. 

Ibn, We- 
lad. 

Patra,48 
Snta. 

Hyioa. 

Bohn. 


Bath. 

Bint. 

]>nhitri,«7 

Sntft. 
Thygattr. 

Tochter. 



Parentage and filiation admit therefore only two 
essential component parts, those representing kinship 
and sex. The relationship existing between brothers and 
sisters, being of a more complex nature, includes besides 
a third element, that of age.^^ It is a significant feature 

(45) « Ben " is connected with the yerb hdnOh, to bnild, in the sense of 
building a house (bayith) by progeny ; hen is therefore, he who represents 
tiie continuation of the family, the son. 

(46) Putra ia pu + tra, the well known KritaiBx. The first syllable is 
probably only an expression of caress addressed by the parents to the child, 
in imitation most likely of childish sounds. The Latin /mmt, and in the 
reduplicated forms of pupus and pupa (compare the German puppe)^ the 
German Bube, the English 6oy, &c. are its representatives. The birth of a son 
ensures the happiness of his father. He dears after the death of his fatiier 
the departed spirit from all mundane impurity. Hence the meaning of the 
root /Ml, to purify. The derivation of putra from put-tra « saving from hell 
(put)'* already extant in the Dharma^&stra of Manu, ES, 138— 

" Pnnn&mno narakadyasmat tr&yate pitaram snta^i) 
Tasm&t putra iti proktah svayameva svayambhuva,** 
though ingenious and pretty, is devoid of all real foundation. If any exact 
etymological meaning can be ascribed to the word putroj it is that of purifier. 
Suta (Hyioe, Sohn, Son) from «i#, to beget, bring forth, is " the begotten," 
''brought forth," the son. 

(47) Duhitri) from duh to milk, the *< milk-maid,*' indicating the principal 
household duty of a daughter in a primitive family. If duhitfi is explained 
as drawing milk from the mother, it can be objected, that a boy does the same 
thing. In liftgayya Sturi's Commentary to Amarakosha we read dogdhi 
dhanaharanena riktlkaroti pitarau duhitd, t.^., '* a daughter milks, empties 
her parents by taking away wealth ** through her marriage. 

(48) liadchen is a diminutive of Magd, maid ; this neuter diminutive can be 
compared with the Greek to meirakum, boy. 

(49) It ought not to be omitted that words expressing age are occasionally 
nsed even in connection with '* father," *< mother,*' and "child." The 
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ihat these terms of consangmnitj should include age, wUch 
is subject to continual change. 

paternal and maternal brothen and risten are often diftlngaiahed in such a 
manner. Thia form of appellation is in vogae among the American Indiana 
aa weU aa among the Dravidiana and other non-Aiyan Hindna. When 
•uch terma aa *' youngeat lather," KanUhfluipUa oocnr in Sanaknt, their 
origin ia due moat likely to foreign influence. In the Dravidian languages 
theae namea are of frequent occurrence ; in Telugu, «.y., the father'a elder 
brother ia caUed p$da nOpmta or pettap^ri (big father), the father'a younger 
brother ehmnllfftma or pinata^ri (little fiither), the mother'a elder aiater ia 
peddimma or peitmHi (big mother), and the mother'a younger aiater ia 
^hmnamma orpinataUi (little mother). 

Auatndiana and Americana aaaign according to age different namea to 
cbUdren. Thua among the nativea near Adelaide predominate the following 
nominationa : — 



ifmale,iaoaUed 


if female 


Firat child .. Kertameru. 


Kertanya. 


Second „ ,. Warritya. 


Waniarto. 


Third „ .. Kudnatya. 


Kudnarto. 


Fourth „ .. Monaitya. 


Monarto. 


Fifth „ ..Milaitya. 


Milarto. 


Sixth „ ..MaJTutya. 


Mamiaxto. 


Seventh „ , . Wongutya. 


Wongwarto. 


Eighth „ ..Ngarlaitya. 


Ngarlarto. 


Ninth , 


,, 


if male 


if female 


or in the Pamkalla dialect Piii. 


Kaxtanye. 


Do. do. do. Wari. 


Wayuru (Waruyu). 


D6. do. do. Kunni. 


Eunta. 


Do. do. do. Munm. 


Munnaka. 


Do. do. do. Marri. 


Marrukko. 


Do. do. do. Tanri. 


Tarranta 


Do. do. do. MiUi. 


Mellakka. 


Do. do. do. Wanggnyu. Wanngurtu. 


Do. do. do. NgaDai. 


Ngallka. 


See Dr. Bleek <<0n the Poaition of the Auatralian Languages" in the 


Journal of the Anthrop. Inst., Vol. I, page 


97, and compare beaidea in 


Vol. n, pagea 263-66, the peculiar ayatem of daaaification of children in use 


among Auatraliana. 








^yff/ymg theae the 




in Winnebagoe 


in laauntie 


First son ia called Koo no ka. 


Gh&waaka. 


Second „ Ha na ka. 


Hapanna. 


Thiid „ Ha ka ka. 


Hapena. 


Fourth „ Na khe ka. 


Chanatan. 


Fifth „ Nakhakhonoka. Haka. 
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The noii*exiBtence of words eqnivaleiit to brother and 
sister in a language must be^ to those who converse in 
abstract tongues and who are accustomed to them from their 
earliest childhood, a very striking phenomenon; but an 
examination into this subject will soon disclose the fact 
that the absence of such terms is the rule and their presence 
the exception. 

The concrete tendency discloses itself in various forma- 
tions, which represent pretty nearly the different stages of 
development. All concrete languages can possess a general 
expression of consangniniiy^ irrespective of sex and age, 
e.g., in the Ehasi dialects Para denotes consanguinity pure 
and simple, but to distinguish between brother and sister 

in 'Winnebagoe in laanntie 
First daughter IB called Enookft. Wenoka. 

Second „ Wa hnn ka. Ha pan 

Third ,, Akkheaka. Ha pee ten na. 

Fourth „ £ nnk ha ka. Wan ska. 

Fifth „ Ahksegahonoki. Wehaka. 

Compare also the Bev. 8. R. Biggs, ic.a., Grammar and Dictionary of the 
Dakota Langnage, page 34. 

The Hebrew word Baehor in the meaning of ** first-bom'* has nothing 
in common with snch names. The Sanskrit terms fl^iffis and ami^'a apply 
originally to children, and are later used for elder and younger brother or 
sister, for the first-bom child is the elder brother or sister and the later bom 
the younger brother or sister. The French aM (alns-nd, ante-natus) 
expresses the same sense, while cadet comes from capiteUum, little chief» 
a dxminutiye of caput. 

It lies in the nature of relationship, that words which originally were 
intended to apply to children with reeped to their age, should afterwards 
be used by those children to determine their respective position among each 
other. The terais which are thus given to children by their parents, are 
often employed by their children in reference to their position as brothen 
and sisters. 

(60) The Englifth language has no word to express the latin etmumgimnitM. 
Ovidius (Her. XIY. 121 ; Met. YIH. 476), Statins (Theb. XI. 407), and 
TibuUns (HI. 4, 87), use commfguinem for brother, and in Catullus (LXV. 
118) MftfUM^ffiffM is equivalent to sister. Cotuanguinitiu is used in Boman 
law books in the same sense as the Gemian Oetekwistertekaft (Pand. 
XXXYUI, 8, 4, Inst. VII. 44). The Qerman word Oetehwittenehaft pointa 
really to consanguinity by sisters, but it is used in a wider sense. Another 
word to describe this relationship affords the tenn Qirmtmikitf which Cicero 
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ihe words for male and female^ shinrang and hynthai, mnst 
be added, and Para shinrang stands for brother. Para 
hynihai for sister. In Mandengo Ba din (mother's child) 
is equivalent to consanguinity, Ba din he (mother-child-man) 
means brother, Ba din muso (mother-child-woman) sister.^^ 
The Turkish Karindash (from Earn womb, and da^h fellow) 
is a womb-fellow, ErkeJc karinda^h (or karindash alone) 
male-womb-fellow is brother, Kiz karindash female-womb- 
fellow, sister. In the same manner we find in Somerian 
Sis (most likely for Us-sis) nsed for brother, and Bak-sis for 
sister. Children who live together under their parents' 
protection, differ from each other principally in sex and age. 
The distinction of sex is the more important of the two. 
It separates the children in two classes. Subdivisions 
are then effected by age. The distinction between Seniors 
and Juniors is acknowledged. The eldest or senior is the 
head of the family. The juniors become in their turn the 
successors of their seniors, unless the laws of succession are 
specially altered. The senior has only juniors beneath 
himself, and the youngest junior only seniors above him. 
If there are, e. g., in a Tamulian family only two brothers, 
the first is called annan and the other tambi ; if there are 
three the youngest calls his eldest brother either as before 
annan, or mUttannan or periannan (big elder brother) ; if 
there are four, the first remains what he is, the second is 
called naduannan (middle elder brother), and the third 
Hrilannan (small elder brother) ; if five the second be 
termed iranddvadOamian (second elder brother), the third 

uses in this aenae {e.y., pvo ligariOi 33 : moveat te germanitas). But 
germanitaa (from gtrmen) refers originally to relationship on the male side. 
Liyius XL. 8 describes it as the kinship existing between the half*brothera 
Perseus and Demetrius, the sons of Philippus III. of Maoedonia. 

(61) See ** Comparative Vocabularies of some of the principal Negro 
Dialects of Africa," by Bev. John Leighton Wilson, in the first volume of 
the Amer. Oriental Society's Journal, page 860; and Dr. H. Steinthal's 
** Maude Keger Sprachen," page 199. 
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milmrmaduannan (third elder brother)^ the f onrth Hrwmnan, 
and 80 forth.^^ 

The senior brother and sister being considered the more 
important and inflaential members of the family and of 
society at large^ the terms which express seniority are pre- 
served more carefully than those which are assigned to 
jnniors. Thus it happens that words which define the position 
of the latter are often dropped in concrete languages 
when they have come into contact with abstract dialects^ 
and the terms used in the latter replace the primitive con- 
Crete expressions^ e.g., the ParvaMya of Nepal preserves for 
elder brother and elder sister the original expressions 
Ddtjyu and D%d%, but when it speaks of younger brother 
and younger sister it substitutes words derived from Sans- 
krit, Bhaiejid Bahinu The same process may be observed 
in such Sanskritized languages as BengdJi and Conkani, 
where the ancient idiom is retained for seniors and omitted 
when juniors are concerned.^ 

(52) Compare with this mode of calling that practiBed among the Kamilaroi 
in Aofltndia. " Biothen and sisters speak of one another hy titles that 
indicate relative age; that is, their words for brother and sister always 
inTolve the distinction of elder or younger. In Kamilaroi '* daiftdl '* is elder 
brother; *'gallami" younger brother; "boftdl" is elder sister, " btm" 
younger sister. So that in a family of seven brothers the eldest has no 
daiftdl, but he has six guUami ; the youngest has no gullami, but six daiftdl ; 
the third has two daiftdl and four guUami, and so on. Of seven sisters the 
eldest has no boftdl, but six bfivl ; the youngest has no btzl, but six boftdl 
the fourth has three boftdl and three btkrl." 

In another Auiltralian tribe ** Of four brothers the first is * thulguiana,* 
the second * gnlnisindai,' the third * mindulai,' the fourth * thftbutft.' " 
(See Bev. William Ridley, ic.A., <* Report on Australian Languages and 
Traditions" in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, VoL IE, pages 
266 and 283.) 

(53) In BengftU « elder brother " is DML and « elder sister" IHd% or 
Jffml, *' younger brother" on the contrary is Chota brat a {Ant^'a) and " younger 
atster** Chota Bhagini. The same forms of kinship are respectively expressed 
in Conkaniby Anna^ Akka, SOmu Mdwu and Sani Bahini, Such terms 
are remnants of the original concrete character of these languages. The 
use of postpositions in declension (e.p. in Hindustftni), and other idiomatic 
Conaatioiia and expressions manifest the same tendency towards concreteness. 

7 
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This amalgttmation of age with the ezpressioiiB of consan- 
gainity is fatal to the adoption of abstract terms equivalent 
to bn^er and sister. The irresistible influence which time 
exercises on everything prejudices the application of terms 
which include age in their definition. 

Even the genderless terms of consanguinity just men- 
tioned cannot be considered to express fully the abstract 
sense of consangpoinity. For a stricter examination will 
disclose the bd that they do not describe the affinity of 
brother and sister in the sense in which it is generally used, 
as children of the same father and mother, but that they 
are only applicable to children of the same mother. The 
Mandaigo and Turkish terms prove this distinctly ; the same 
is the case with the Dravidian languages, for the terms 
used in 

Tamil are respectively Kfldapinrandavan^ and Efldappirandava], 

or Udanpirandavan, or Udanpirandava} ; 
Malayftlam „ U^ppirannavan and U^ppiiannava} ; 

Ganarese „ Kfldahuttidavanu », Ktldf^u(tidavalu ; 

Telugu „ Todaputtinavftdu „ Tddapu(tiziadi ; 

and they denote a male or female who is bom from the 
same mother; expressions synonymous with the Sanskrit 
Sahadara (Sodara) and Sagarbha. 

A strangely intricate system of nomenclature arises in 
many concrete languages from the separation of children 
according to sex. The relationship existing between 
brothers and brothers on the one and sisters and sisters on 
the other side is the same. An elder brother is exactly in 
the same manner related to his younger brother, as an elder 
sister is to her younger sister, and vice versa (see plate No. 2). 

The identical genderless terms of consanguinity (6e« 
Bchwisterschaft) apply therefore to elder brothers and sisters 
as weD as to younger brothers and sisters. The expression 

(54) « K«4a '* and " a^an " mean *' witli." 
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becomeB complete^ when the sexoal detormiiiatiyeB male or 
female liave been added. In some languages, as we have 
already observed, the sound of the word is modulated in 
order to convey the necessary distinction. In the Yoruba 
language ^' elder consanguinity '' is expressed by egmo, and 
''younger consanguinity" by dburo, male is ohuri and 
female obiri ; egmo ohuri is therefore elder brother^ egmo 
cbiri elder sister ; aburo ohiri younger brother, and aburo 
cbiri younger sister. Many examples of this mode of 
nomenclature can be quoted from the most heterogeneous 
languages. It exists among the Coreans in the East of 
Asia as well as among many nations in Africa; it is 
prevalent among the Polynesian islanders and on the con- 
tinent of America. 

So long as persons of the same sex address each other no 
difficulty arises, but immediately an individual oversteps 
this sexual barrier, e.g., a brother speaks to his sister ; the 
case is altered. Special terms become indispensable for 
heterogeneous persons. The principle followed in this pro- 
ceeding shows that persons of the same sex, when address- 
ing each other, use identical expressions, but that heteroge- 
neous persons use in this case disflimilar words. A Hawaian 
man, e.g., calls his elder brother Kai hua a/na^ his elder sister 
Kai huvahina, his younger brother Kai haina, and his 
younger sister Kai kai vahina ; but a Hawaian woman calls 
the same persons respectively Kai ku na na^ Kai hu a ana, 
Kai ku na/iid, and Kai kai na.^ 

This fSsMst explains the peculiar phraseology occurring in 
many concrete languages, in which certain terms are con- 
fined only to one sex. A Chippewa man, when speaking to 
a Chippewa woman cannot call her '' friend '^ by the 



(66) In the same manner a Maori man caUa the same relatiTes Tua kama^ 
Tuahine^ Te itta and IWAiiMi U tna, while a Maori woman namoB them 
iW y« ne, Tua kana, Tunga ne Uin^ and Tdina. 
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same word as is used by her, when she addresses him.** 
Among the Endeve tribe the same cnstom prevails.^' 

This difference in the speech of men and women, howeyer 
significant, is by natural causes limited within a narrow 
compass. If men and women really spoke different languages, 
the very aim for which speech exists, clear communication 
of ideas, would be frustrated. Where women, as is the case 
among the Garibes,^ generally belong to another tribe and are 
prisoners carried away in successful raids, the difference of 
lang^nage is a fact easily accounted for. A female language 
which differs from that of males, as one language differs 
firom another, does not exist. To quote in favor of its exist- 
ence the circumstance that men speak in Sanskrit dramas 
Sanskrit and women Prftkrit, is a wrong application of a 
false opinion.^ For neither do all men speak Sanskrit in 
Sanskrit dramas, nor all women Pr&knt, for both men and 
women speak either Sanskrit or Pr&krit according to the 
position they occupy in life. Different languages are spoken 
in Indian plays as the poets intend to giye a true and real 
portrait, a concrete description of the individuals who appear 
on the scene. The multitude of Indian languages, and the 

(66) Ck>mpaie *' Infonnation respecting the History, Ckmdition and Pro^ 
pecto of the Indian Tribes of the United States," by Htwry 8cKoohraft, LL.D.y 
VoL n, page 886, where hedisooarses on ** the exdnsiTe use of certain woxds 
by one or the other sex.** 

(67) See *< The Native Baoes of the Pacific States of North America,'* by 
H. H. Bancroft, Vol. m, page 701 : *' In some cases females employ different 
words from those used by the male sez.'* 

(68) See : Alexander von Humboldt's Beise in die .fiquSnoctial GFegenden 
des nenen Continents, Vol. IV, page 326 and ff . 

(69) See : Em$9t Smutn *< De Torigine du langoage,*' pages 27|and 28. « Or, 
n la f emme employa tout d'abord certaines flexions de pr6f ^rence k d'antres, 
et provoqua oes flexions ches ceax qni lui parlaient, o'est qn'elles ^talent plus 
conf ormes Ik see habitudes de pronondation et aox sentiments que sa vno 
faisait nBitre. CTest alnsi que dans les drames Hindous les hommes parlent 
Sanscrit et les femmes PriUcxit.*' Whether the PHJqit contained in Indian 
dramas represents always actuaUy spoken language is very doubtful. I 
believe it is often an artificially made up jargon. My learned friend 
Dr. Bumell has even found in the Palace Library at Tanjore '* a real grammar 
of a fictitioub Prakrit dialect called the BbA94irabhaah&; '* see his interest- 
ing monograph ** On the Aindra School of Sanskrit Gzammarians," page 107. 
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absence of any paiidcalar dialect which is anderstood 
everywhere and by eyerybody^ promotes this singalar habit. 
Even nowadays the different dramatis personce speak in 
the modem Tamil or Telngn dramas their own yemacnlars. 
Oocasionally one can find in Soath Indian dramas all 
the*Drayidian dialects besides Sanskrit and Hindnst&ni. 
This peculiar feature in Indian dramas which aims at 
representing the realities of life reminds one of a Chinese 
pictore, where the objects are painted according to nature 
without regard to perspective. 

The so-called language of the Kaffir women^ which is 
known as the Uku Hlonipa^ has a totally different origin and 
supplies a special want ; but it is altogether at variance with 
the above-mentioned expressions used in certain languages 
by men or women, when speaking to each other. The Uku 
Hkmipa arises from the repugnance which Kaffir women have 
to mention the name of their fathers or fathers-in-law, 
or any word which resembles such names. In its tendency 
it reminds one of the custom of Tabu prevalent among the 
South-Sea islanders, though the anxious avoidance of the 
names of the king and of members of the reigning family 
and of all words resembling them is not confined to one sex, 
but shared by men and women alike.^^ Such peculiar 

(60) See *< A Dictionary of the EafBr Lazignage/* hj the Rev. William S. 
Dttvifly Fart I, page 80. '* The Kaffir ^omen have a anperatitioiu fear or ahame 
of being near their father.in-law or any male relation. They, and their chil« 
dren, ayoid mentioning their own fiitiier'a name. The women alao avoid the 
oattle kraal, and in paaaing the kraal gate they make a drcait, ao as to avoid 
going too. near. They alao refuae to pronounce or nae worda whi(Ai have for 
their principal syllable any part or syllable of the father'a or father-in-Ubw's 
name, or that of their paramonnt chief. This custom of XTkn Hlonipa is 
thoB always coining new words, such words are known as Ukutsia kwadqfagif 
the langnage of the women.'* 

(61) The meaning of the word Ta^ is '* sacred.** It is originally a reUgiona 
ceremony. The idda, temples, persons, and names of the king, and members 
of the reigning family, the persons of the priests, canoea belonging to the 
goda, honaes, doths, and mrJi% of the king and priests, and the heads of men 
who were the devotees of any pariicalar idol, — ^were always Mu, or sacred. 
See: Polynesian Researches by W. EUis, Vol. IV, page 383. The word 
MpMtf now in commoa use, is derived froon this custom. 
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usages are f oond {reqnentiij ; ihus among the Abipones, who 
abolish all appeUative words which bear any affinity with 
the names of deceased persons.^ Many more examples of 
this kind could be quoted without difficulty. 

The terms of kinship hitherto considered excluded sex, 
but there exist some concrete languages which include it. 
These latter formations indicate undoubtedly a progress. 
If sex alone besides relationship were expressed, such 
words would have assumed an abstract appearance. The 
circumstance of their still retaining age proclaims their 
concrete nature. 

Bank and position are, as noted before, closely connected 
with and inseparable from seniority. The eldest brother 
is, in the absence of another elder member of the &mily, 
eo ipso its head. The eldest sister enjoys a similar distin* 
guished position, especially where the laws of inheritance 
favor the female line. The precedence granted to seniors 
lowers the position of juniors. Eyen language does not treat 
both with the same regard. While distinct terms are 
conceded to ihe elders, the juniors of both sexes have 
either only one name in conmion, or when they enjoy the 
privilege of having special terms assigned to them, these 
terms themselves bear often the impression of a later origin. 
Thus the Tamil word for younger brother Tambi, is, accord- 
ing to the well-known native explanation, composed of the 
possessive pronoun iam and the adjective pin '' after " (the 
Telugu j>m in pimmata afterwards), and it stands iorpin 
pirandavan, he who is bom afterwards, an expression cor- 
responding to the Sanskpt anuja. Separate terms for '' elder 
brother '^ and '' elder sister/' together with common ones for 

(62) See : Dobriihoffer'B AUponee, II, pages 208-4. ** The Abiponee do not 
like that any thing should remain to ronind them of the dead. Henoe 
appellatiye words bearing any affinity with the names of the deceased are 
presently abolished. Henoe it is that our vooabalaries are so full of blots, 
occasioned by our having suoh frequent oocasion to obliterate interdicted 
words, and iuMit new ones.** Among the natives of Australia and of 
Tasmania a ■»"«<^^» ' imiitftni prevails* 
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"younger brother" and " younger aister,*' appear mostly in 
those langpiages where those special words for ''elder brother'' 
and ''elder sister "originated from one and the same term 
being pronounced differently, as is the case^ e,g,, in some 
Tungusian and Mongolian dialects. The Tnngusians near 
Ochozk call elder brother Akmu, " elder sister " Ekmu, and 
" younger brother and sister" indiscriminately Nougu, The 
Kalkha Mongolians distinguish the same persons respectvely 
by the names of Aga, Ege{ey)f and Bu. This peculiar 
nomenclature exists also in American and Australian 
languages, though the singular mode by which in American 
pronouns are combined with nouns^ aggrayates somewhat 
the etymological recognition of the original roots. 

Four distinct terms for these four forms of kinship, i.e., one 
special for each, are found in the languages of the Chinese, 
Turks, DrayidianSj Hungarians, &c. Thus in : 

Chinese elder brother is Eeung elder sister Tsze^ 

Chagatai „ „ „ Aga, „ „ Bacy. 

Telugu „ „ „ Anna, „ „ Alcka. 

Hungarian „ „ „ Ba{Bacy,) „ „ Nene. 

Chinese younger brother is Te, younger sister Ifei. 

Chagatai „ „ Iny, „ „ Bingil 

Telugu „ „ Tamnmdu,,, „ Cellelu. 

Hungarian „ „ Ocs „ „ Eug. 

The nearest approach to expressing in a concrete language 
the relationship of " brother " and " sister " is, as far as I 
know, made in Chinese. Here the two terms senior and junior, 
Heung and Te, are united and Hetrng-te is used in the sense 
of brother, as Tsze-mei in that of sister. Whenever other 
concrete languages form similar compounds, these com* 
pounds have a plural and not a singular meaning, e.g., 
Aga ene among the Kasan Tatars, and Annan tambigul 
among the Tamulians, signify " brothers, " at least one pair 
of elder and younger brothers. 
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As the genderlesB term of oonsangainity^ depending on the 
descent from a common mother, has been previously com- 
mented upon, we need not recur to it. 

We therefore distingoish between two different kinds of 
oonorete languages. The first contains spedal words used 
in case persons of different sex address each other; the 
second does not possess such peculiar tenns, and males and 
females use, when conyereing with each other, the same words 
as if they were speaking with persons belonging to their own 
sex. We call the first division heterologous^ because hetero- 
geneous persons use different words or speech {heteroys logoffs), 
and the second homohgomy because they use in this case the 
same words or speech {homoioys logays). 

Each division is again subdivided into three classes as 
follows : (1) the first class marks the difference existing between 
elder and younger consanguinity by adopting special terms for 
each, and the difference of sex by adding either the words mo/i? 
BJiA/emak, or by modulation of sound; (2) the second possesses 
special terms for elder brother and elder sister, but one in 
common for younger brother and younger sister; (3) the third 
has four distinct terms for each of these varieties of kinship. 

These are the principal varieties in which concrete languages 
express the relationship between brothers and sisters. They 
represent approximately the different stages of development 
of thought which can be observed in the growth of the 
respective languages. The principle of concretion remains 
every where intact and distinct, but it appears in various 
phases of refinement corresponding to the mental capabili- 
ties of men. How this progress originates, how it gprows^ 
and where and why it stops, are questions difficult or impos- 
sible to be answered. All we know is, that dialects, which 
have started from one common source have, in consequence 
of later digressions, been changed to such an extent that 
they must be assigned to different classes. Occasionally 
languages afford us a means of tracing the common origin and 
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of ezplaming Uie subseqaent deviations appearing in their 
ultimate deyelopment. The Hungarian Nene ** elder sister " 
reveals the common origin and mutual relationship between 
Hungarian, and Samoyedic as weU as the divergence 
which took place afterwards. The Samoyedic Tehena and 
2?efia** ''elder brother" and *^ elder sister/' are derived 
from Teh, " man/' jBTe, " woman,"** and Na the genderless 
term for consaoguinity. The origin of the Hungarian 
Nena ** elder sister," can thus be traced to the primitive 
genderless expression of consanguinity* 

Concrete languages are without terms equivalent to 
*' brother " and " sister." Such expressions which we find 
in abstract languages describe a condition peculiarly appli* 
cable to the close relationship between brother and sister* 
The brother Bhrdtfi (firom bhrd with the Kritaffix tri) is 
thus in Sanskrit the '' supporter of the sister," and Svasri 
sister** (from 8u'+ as and the KritaflSx ri) '' the soother, 
consoler of the brother." I do not contend, that these terms 
were applied from the first to denote consanguinity ; their 
very pertinent signification suggests a later origin. There 
may have been, and most likely there were used in primeval 
times other^ perhaps even concrete, terms, but if the latter 
ha9 ever been the case, the innate tendency towards abstrac* 
tion removed also such expressions from the language and 
replaced them by such abstract words as Bhrdtri, Svasri, Ac. 
The terms Adelphos and Agastdr were preferred in Greek, as 
the word Phrdter^ was employed in another sense. 

Having thus laid stress upon the important position 
which terms of kinship occupy in a language, it must be 

(63) ITiffM denotes at times ixt Samoyedio dialects '* younger sister." 

(64) Cknnpare tlie Hungarian 2fo and the Chinese AS. 

(65) " Suah^hn asyati sodarftyftsam iti STasft," tee Liftgayya Sflri's LiAgft« 
Uiatllyam. I prefer this derivation to that of m« ttri. The affix ri in 
tvMfi conesponds to the tri in bhr&tri. Compare besides others Theodor 
Benfey's " YoUstSndige Grammatik der Sanskrit Sprache/' page 159. 

(66) The Oreek possessed the word phrdiiry but used instead of it adelpho$ 
(from a and ddphpi uterus), agMldr, both which signify uterinuSi kmit and 

8 
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fardier proved that their oonatraction is a manifestation of 
the general character c^ a dialect, and that the innate incli- 
nation reappears again in different forms of speech. 

CHAPTEB Vn, 

APFBARANOB OF THE GENERAL CHABACTEB OF A LAKGUAQB 
IN OTHER FORMS OF SPEECH. 

Next to the words of relationship the prononns, as the 
substitutes of nouns, have preserved most distinctly the 
original genius of a dialect. It has been previously 
observed that in some languages the terms of kinship are 
retained in conversation, where others would use in their 
stead pronouns. This fact is one of the many indications 
which show that both nouns and pronouns are constituted 
alike in many respects. The connection existing between 
both manifests itself in various ways. The words for 
^* father " and " mother " differ in the Zulu language accord- 
ing to the pronoun with which they are associated. Ubaba 
signifies " my father/' Umatne " my mother," Uf/ihlo " thy 
father," Unyoko " thy mother, " Uyise " his (her) father," and 
Unina *' his (her) mother."*^ The West Australian languages 
combine also in a peculiar manner pronouns with terms of 
kinship and of relationship. "/We two," " you two," and 
" they two," when applied {a) to brothers, sisters or friends, or 
when (6) to parent and child or to uncle and nephew, and 
when (c) to husband and wife or to persons who are greatly 
attached to each other, become respectively {a) Ngal-la^ Ngal^^ 
and Ngan nitchy (b) New-baly New-bal and Neuhbin^ and (c) 
Bidaf Bul-aJaj and ByJ-lana.^ 

The American languages betray in this respect likewise a 
strong tendency towards concretion. The terms of relation- 
ship, the names of the various members and organs of the 

(67) The Zulu and other dialects of South Africa by the Bev. Lewia Orout, 
Jottin. of the Amer. Oriental Sodety, Vol. I, page 404. 

(68) See : Vocabulary of the Dialects of South- Western Australia, by 
Gaptfldn G. Grey, London, 1841, page zzii. 
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body, and other objects, which have a peiaonal bearing are in 
American languages always connected with pronouns. An 
American will not attach any meaning to simple words like 
father^ or haJt^ but he knows what is meant by such phrases 
as my father y my hat^ his father ^ his hat^ 

On the other hand, where simple pronouns are generally 
used in abstract languages, concrete tongues strengthen them 
by a material substratum. Such sentences as " I am well," 
" I am not well/' &c., require in concrete tongues often the 
introduction into the s^itence of substances like body or 
akin. In Telugu '' I am well " is ndlcu ollu bdgd unnad% 
to me the body well is f in Mande " I am not well " is e» gbaro 
gbar e ma^ in my body skin (health) not is. 

The employment of real abstract pronouns testifies to a 
high development, and their existence must be« considered as 
TOitTlriTig an essential progress in the mental life of a language. 
The personal pronouns are most probably at first nouns, 
which, deputed to such representation, became in time a dis- 
tinct class of words. The pronouns of the first and second 
persons have as their starting-point a firm concrete basis; 
it is either the / who speaks, or the Thoai who is addressed. 
The idea of self-consciousness in the abstract Ego is not here 
implied. 

Words which express the respective position of the two 
first pronouns are therefore used in preference to others. 
Beverential terms towards superiors, equal terms towards 
equals, and condescending terms towards inferiors are the 
natural outcome of such a system. 



(69) See: Systems of OonflaDguiiiity....b7 Lewis H. Morgan, pages 
137-188: *' These pronominal inflections are carried much fnrther in the 
Ganowanian languages than philologists have generally snppoeed. Terms of 
relationship almost universally involve the pronoun. .... It would be impossi- 
ble for an American Indian, in most of the nations, to use one of these 

terms (as father, son, nephew) in the abstract The pronoun also is usuaUy 

found incorporated with the names of the different organs of the body, and 
with the names of objects which are personal." 
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The oloee relation between nouns and pronounB is exempli- 
fied by the Zulu language, which oontains as many elassefi of 
p2X)nounB, as there are varieties of nouns.'^ 

The great number of pronouns of the first and second 
persons nee4 i^ot, after what has been just now said, excite 
astonishment. The Jayanese dialect possesses twenty pronouns 
of the first and twelve of the second person, while the 
Malayan contauiB sixteen of the first, ten of the second, and 
five of the third person.'^ 

The pronoun of the third person is a truer reflection of the 
character of a dialect, than either that of the first or of the 
second person. This will manifest itself more clearly after- 
wards. The pronoun of the third person is an axtifioial alter 
ego. It originates from an inmost tendency to wards abstractness. 
Where such an inclination is wanting, it does not exist, as in 
the Javanese ;'' or it is bmit upon a concrete substratum, as 
in the languages of the Abipones, where the position occupied 
by the person or the object alluded to, is specially expressed.'' 

When examining the terms of consanguinity stress was laid 
on their absence in concrete languages, and the importance of 
this fact was particularly noted. It was pointed out as an 
unmistakable evidence for the concrete character of a dialect. 
The pronoim of the first person in its dual and plural numbers 
supplies a corresponding exhibition of the natural tendency 

(70) Journal of the Am«rican Oriental Society, Tol. I, pages 890 and 
407 : '* Pronouns of the third person in the Zulu are a kind of reflection or 
image of the initials of the nouns for which they stand, and are used to show 
the condition of those nouns. There are therefore as many rlamos of them, 
as of nouns, that is twelre." 

(71) See : A Grammar and Dictionary of the Malay L anguage, hy John 
Crawfurd, London, 1852, Tol. I, pages zzi, 24 and 26. 

(72) See : Crawfurd, page zzi. 

(73) See : An Account of the Abipones, from the Latin of Martin Dobris* 
hoffer, liondon, 1822, Vol. II, page 166 : '< But the pronoun of the third 
person, he, is varied, according to the situation of the person of whom you 
speak. For if the object of discourse be present, he is called ^luAo, if he be 
flitting JSTint^o, if lying JSTirtAa, if standing BttruhOj if walking and 
XlMha, if not seen £kaha, ftc" 
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of a language. As in ooncrete languages the oonorete 
or special terms " elder brother " and ** younger brother " 
are used, and an abstract or general term " brother '' does 
not exist, so also is the '' )Fi?/' expressed either in a special 
or in a general sense. The abstract languages admit in the 
dual and plural only one general term for '^ we/' but the 
oonorete languages vary from them and acknowledge the 
difference in the pronoim ice by special expresirions. Btrictly 
speaking there are two separate kinds of " we." It 
either includes the speaker and the party addressed, or 
excludes the party addressed and includes that spoken of. 
« We two " is either " Thou and I " or « He and I," the 
plural *' we" signifies in the same manner ''You and I" 
and " They and I." Every language which contains such 
indusive and excluBiye terms of '' we," indicates by their 
presence its concrete tendency. The Hottentot idioms are 
rich in such distinctions ; this fact is a sure sign of the 
Hottentot dialects belonging to the concrete and not to the 
abstract class, which includes Egyptian and Hebrew. This 
primitive distinction has disappeared from many concrete 
languages, but its existence in a large number entities us to 
the supposition, that it was originally an expression common 
to all concrete idioms, but that it eventually fell into disuse 
with some of them. The presence of abstract terms as 
** brother" and '' sister/' dch and dchoth in Hebrew, bhrdtri 
and smsri in Sanskrit, is countenanced by the existence of an 
abstract '' we," nachnu and vat/am. 

Among others it survives to this day in Asia in the Mand- 
chu,'' Bahing,^^ Ghijarftti,^^ and the Dravidian^® languages. 

(78) We indusiTe is be, toe exdiudYe muti. 

(74) The Dual incL ib post, the Dual ezcl. gotuku ; fhe Plur. ind. got, and 
the Plur. exd. poku ; see : Journal Bengal Aaiat. Boo., Vol. XXVI, page 498, 
in B. H. Hodgson's ComparatiTe Vocabulary. 

(75) Plur. ind. dpane, ezd. ome. 

(76) In Tamil : Flur. ind. nOm, ezd. ** ndngal ;*' in Halaya]am : Plur. ind. 
Mdm, ezd. namnuU (nditgat^ ; in Tdugu : Plur. ind. manamu, ezd. mimu ; in 
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In Africa the Hottentot^^ retains it, and it is found in the 
peighboTiring Madagassy.'* The Malayan^ is not with- 
out it, and the Polynesian tongues, as Fijian,^^ Tahitian^ 
and Hawaian** use these farms. Among the American^ 
languages these expressions are of frequent occurrence. 

The concrete character of a language can be recognized also 

Oanareee : Plnr. ind. iiAtw, ezd. Orw . Bishop OaldweU nyB in his GampanitiTe 
Bravidian Grammar, page 308 (second edition) that '* in aU the Dravidian 
dialects, with the exception of Oanareee, there are two plurals of the pronoun 
of the first person.'* I believe that two distinct Plurals for tee existed 
formerly in Ganarese ; but Orti is now obsolete, it corresponds to the Telug^u 
m9mu; compare Hv^atibhayomgo^iu^ we having been very much afraid. 
Gennabasavapura^a, IV. Kh&p^^ I. Sandhi, 30 l^lOka. About 4kvu see the 
excellent edition of Ketiiftja's 6abdamapidarp«na pablished by the Bev. 
F. Kittel at Mangalore m 1872, page 110. 

(78) We, Dual masc. ind. sakhomj exd. aihhom ; fern. ind. «<uijn, exd. 
9iim ; com. incl. Mam, exd. ritm. We Plur. masc. ind. take^ exd. aike ; fern. 
incL $as0^ exd. tite ; com. incl. Mda, exd. wida. See Beynazd the Fox in 
South Africa, by W. H. S. Bleek, London, 1864, pages xvi and xvii, and 
£16mens de la Grammaire Hottentote (Dialecte Nama), par H. de Chaxencey, 
page 10, where the Dual com. incL is $inm and excL tanm. 

(79) Plur. ind. Mt^uf, exd. itahay; compare : Three Visits to Madagascar 
by the Rev. William Ellis, London, 1868, page 466. 

(80). JTtfmi is the exdusive we; see W. Handen*s Dictionary of the 
Malasran Lsnguage, page 261. In Tagala the we ind. is tofOf we exd. kdmu 

(81) We two, ind. koi kedaru ; exd. koi keirau ; we three, incl. koi kedaUm, 
exd. koi keitou ; we, plur. ind. koi keda, excl. koi kei timmi ; see '* A Fijian 
and English and an English and Fijian Dictionary, and a Grammar of the 
Language,'* by the late David Hazlewood, second edition, page 23. 

(82) We two ind. Tama ; exd. O Maua ; we plur. ind. TatoUy exd. 
OMaiou; see ** A Grammar of the Tahitian Dialect of the Polynesian 
Language," Tahiti, 1823, page 14. 

(83) We two ind. O Kaua^ exd. Maua ; plur. ind. Kakou, exd. 
Makouy see <* Polynesian Beaeaidies, by WiUiam Ellis, Vol. IV, pages 467 
and 468." 

(84) E.g,, in the different dialects of the Algonquin language as in the 
Ojibwa of St. Mary's as Wen o wind and Ken o wind. 

„ „ Grand Traverse Bay „ Kenuhwind „ Nenuhwind. 

„ „ Saganaw „ Keenuewee „ Neenuewee. 

19 „ Miohilimadrinae ,, Neenawind „ Keen a wind. 
In Miami we ind. is Ke lo naw, and we exd. Ne lo naw. 
„ Menomonee,, „ „ Kaynanh, „ „ „ Osh nee shay ah. 
„ Shawnee „ „ „ Ne^lahWai, „ „ „ Ne^lahwai. 
„ Delaware „ „ „ Ke^l one lOi, „ „ „ Ne^l one niOi. 
See : Information respecting the history, condition and prospects of the Indian 
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in many ezpressionB of dailj life. The natural propertieB 
displayed by individual persons or objeots, the ohaiaoteristio 
discrepancies apparent in siniilar actions or conditions axe 
keenly grasped and appreciated by the unsophisticated child 
of nature ; but the common bond whit h links together the 
kindred members to the parent body is, if not overlooked , 
at all events not appreciated. The individual overshadows 
the species. Each single object impresses the mind of the 
beholder at first with its individuality. If this impression 
becomes overpowerful, the mind can no more distinguish 
between the kindred and the kind, and this difference is in 
consequence not expressed in speech. There exist tribes who 
have bestowed a name on all the animals they know, but who 
have never thought it necessary to use a word for " animal."^ 
Some go so far as to describe by special terms the tails of all 
animals, yet do not know how to express ** tail"^ pure and 
simple ; others point out each separate plant or tree by an 
appropriate name, and are unable to speak in general of a plant 
or a tree f or they will distinctly define each bird, fish,®' 



Tribes of the U. S., by H. R. Schoolcxaft, Part II» pages 406, 467, and 479. 
Compan besides the Chinook dialect, where ** tee two** incl. is Tkhaikti and excl. 
Kdaika; the *' we plur." incl. is Oik haiku and exd. Nftaika, and the Tegoa 
(one of the Pueblo langoages) we indl. Takquireh and excl. Nikpeuboh, 
See " The Native Baces of the Pacific States," by H. H. Bancroft, Vol. HI, 
pages 628 and 682. Compare also Morgan, page 137 N. 1 on the Cherokee 
pronoun. 

(85) S,g,t the Coroados in Bnual ; see : The Origin of Civilisation, by Sir 
John Lubbock, second edition, page 882. 

(86) As the Society Islanders. 

(87) A term for tree is wanting in many American languages. The 
Philippine islanders, the Tasmanians, the Australian aborigines and others 
do not possess it. *' The blacks (of Australia) have no word to express ' tree.* 
In just the same way they have no word for * fish' or < bird.' The 
aborigines (of Tasmania) possessed no words representing abstract ideas ; 
for each variety of gum-tree and wattle-tree, &c., &c., they had a name, but 
they had no equivalent for the expression ' a tree ;' neither could they 
express abstract qualities, such as hard, soft, warm, cold, long, short, round, 
ftc." See Crawfurd, Vol. I, page cxxvi ; Mr. R. Brough Smyth : Ths 
Aborigines of Victoria, VoL IE, pages 27 and 413. 
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leaf^ or st^ie,^ or any other existing thing, but as their 
absbraoting powers are defloient^ do not understand how to 
name a bird or a fish, a leaf or a stone. Even such common 
natural phenomena as wind^ and rain'^ are oooasionaUy 
subject to the same concrete view, and are missing in some 
languages. The same abstraotiye deficiency occurs in the 
specifying of various actions in so far as they are represented 
by verbs. Many languages, e.g,^ the American Algonquin, 
and the Polynesian Hawaian do not possess a term for the 
auxiliaiy ^' to be,"^ while the Karen is said to acknowledge 
four different varieties of it.^ 

The Dravidian languages distinguish between two negatives, 
one denies, as it is generally expressed in grammar, the 
existence, the other a quality (an attribute) of the subject in 
question. These terms are in Tamil ilia and alla^ inTelugu 
Udu and k^u^ in Canarese ilia and oZZa, and in MalaydJam 
ilia and alia ; e.^., ^' the Brahman did not come " is in Telugu 
hrdlimamdu ra leduy " he is not a Brahman" is i;dcfu hrdh" 
manudu kddu. 

(88) ** In both the Tagala and Bisaya there is no generic tenn for leaf, 
although in the Tagala are enumerated twenty-one specific names for as 
many Yarious sorts of leaves ;" Crawfurd, l.c., page cxxvi. 

(89) In the two Philippine languages the only generic term for ** stone '* 
is the Malay and Javanese kUUy but the Tagala has fifteen express words 
for different kinds of stone ; Crawfurd, l.c., page czxvi. 

(90) ''The Malayan word is the only general term in the two Philippine 
languages for both ' air * and * wind,* yet for ' wind * the Tagala has cdeven 
specific names descriptive of its force or direction/' Crawfurd, Lc, page cxxvi. 

(91) Crawfurd, l.c., page cxxvi. " In the Tagala exists no word for ' rain,' 
but there are five terms for the differant varieties, vis., LtuMm^a Uttle rain, 
lavalava minute or misty rain, anuia moderate but lasting rain, kmrt^ 
rain in great drops, tiktttik gentle continuous rain. 

(92) The greatest impexf ections we have discovered occur in the degrees of 
the adjectives, and the deficiency of the auxiliary verb to be, which is impliedi 
but not expressed. See *' Remarks on the Hawaian language, in the appendix 
to the IVth Vol. of the Polynesian Besearches" by W. EUis, page 464. 

(93) Compare: Burmah, by Rev. F. Mason, d.d., page 138. 

(94) Kftdu is the third person singular of the N^pative Tense (vyatirektr* 
thakamu) of tigufa {avwfa) to become. Sing. 1. kOnu^ 2. fceum, 3. ftO^ii, kOAt ; 
Plur. 1. JbOffiti, 2. kOru, 3. klXru^ M/vu, L9du is the third person singular 
of the Negative Tense of tifi^»/a. Sing. 1. l»nu, 2. J9tf«, 3. M^, WUt. Plur. 
1. /Smu, 2. I9ru^ 3. /«rM, V^u, 
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The Binya dialeot does not exhibit any verbe^ whioh 
ooRoepond to the abetraot Bense of the English *^ to go/' ^' to 
open,** ** to gather," and " to buy," but it pxoduees in their 
stead 33, 27, 42, and 18 speciBl tenns, all expressing a paiti- 
oolar going, opening, gathering or buying* The Tagala idiom 
expresses '* to go " in 75 different ways, and has 17 represen- 
tatives of the verb ** to carry "^ The Hawaian dispenses with 
a general tenn for ^' to send, " but indemnifies itself by a number 
of yerbs, expressing each a peculiar mode of sending.^ In the 
Tagala language food is boiled in eleven, while it is eaten in 
the Bisaya dialeot in forty different ways*^ Like the Burmese, 
so the Amerioan Cherokee^ delights in manifold modes of wash* 
ing, while the Mohioan and the Burmese desoant on the varie- 
ties of cutting. ^^ Languages so different as Hawaian^ and the 
Dravidian dialeots^^^ are at a loss how to express the verb ** to 
break." Dr. SohooloraftlayB special emphasis on the fact that : 

(96) See Gi«wfiinl,Lc, page cxz and oczzxiT. « In the Bisaya language 
I oan ftnd no words f or the verbs * to ^tiy ' or * to m0 ' generaUy, yet for the 
first of these there are thirteen verbs, as to buy for sale, to bay wholesale, to 
buy in retail, to bay com, to buy gold by barter, to buy in partnership, to 
buy sIsTSS, to buy earthenware, to buy bells, and such like.'* 

(96) See Crawford, L o., page czx. 

(97) See Ellis, page464 : "Verbs not only ezpressthe action, but the manner 
of it distinctly ; hence to send a message would be orero, to send a messenger 
Jbno, to send a parcel Aamta, to break a stick A#JH, to break a string mckUf to 
break a cup naha, to break a law hooma loka, Ac*' 

(98) See Crawfnrd, 1. c, pagecxz. The Bisaya has among its 40 words for 
the verb '< to eat "the following:— To eat generally ^imor hvnfit.U) eat 
with an appetite hakapau and makumaku^ to eat a little hav^^ to eat greedily 
dSMm, to eat all tanumff, to eat by morsels kuiikHib, to eat in the morning 
iy«, to eat at noon utUu, to eat in order to drink MMwtisi, to eat by sipping 
INM^M , to eat with another ioiu, to eat raw things kU<^ and kilau, to eat 
fruit Uiguhm, to eat fish or flesh Umlon, to eat the flesh of the h.o% pmhU and 
ifmr, to eat the flesh of the dog liUmg, to eat the flesh of snakes lamui, to eat 
locusts wiMM, to eat the flesh of fowls huhwr^ to eat cairion luHut taidiuiiuk. 

(99) See Schoolcraft, Vol. H, page 84. 

(100) Compare the Burmese to cut a gash ththths, to out in slices hnpan^-th^^ 
to out down (as timber) toi-f A#, to cut wood kkoh4h$^ to out fuel hten-pouk-^ 
th$, tocutoffA|v«<-<**» to cut with a knife A*w-tA#, to cut with scissors Any 

tU'ikim &C., Ac. 

(101) A geneial term for" to bieak*' does not exist in Telugu,<.y., to break 
a glass is jMv^^M^ to break a bone or wood i^irtMM/s, to break a rope ^mM/tf^ 
to break a soft substance truncttfu, ftc. 

9 
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'* The Americaii Indians invariably exprecB their ideas of 
objects and actions precisely as they are presented to their eyes 
and ears, that is, in their compound associations. A person and 
an act are ever associated, in their forms of syntax, with the 
object of the action. To love and to hate are, therefore, never 
heard in their analytical forms. This combination of the action 
of the speaker with the object is universal."^^ 

** The oonorete tendency of the American dialects shows 
itself unmistakably in these strange conceptions and idio- 
matic expressLonS) but it appears not lees clearly in other 
languages.^^ 

Great difficulties arise in concrete tongas when abstract 
ideas, especially those referring to time, have to be dealt with. 
In some dialects the amount of oiroundocution which is 
required to express simple terms like ^* then" (at that time), 
*' during" (while), or " afterwards" is really astonishing. A 
native of Sudan says instead of " Zau was then ill," thef/ were 
kft there and Zau (was) ill / instead of *' fever was then round 
Woyewere," and they remained there and round Wayewere 
was fever '^ instead of '* Darkness began while they went," 
they were left going , darkness /ell f or for ** he went during the 
feast," they made this feast it not finished and he went ;^ for '* the 
town was set on fire after they dispersed," the same was com^ 
pletedj after it wasy and the town was set on fire.* In a Vei 
manuscript first published by Mr. Koelle the sentence ^* on the 
last night of the haze moon' (Deoember)" is paraphrased as 
follows : (Taru Oura she him bore) the night in whichj then we 
slepty morning it dawned^ we spent the day quite^ evening arrived 
then we the haze moon great saw f)J^^ 

(102) See Schoolcnfi, Vol. II, page 341. 

(103) See page SB, 

(104) Compare the " Oatlinee of a Qnumnar of the Td Language," by 8. 
W. KcNolle, page 242 and elsewhere; and *^ Die Mande Neger Sprachen.. 
von Dr. H. Steinthal, Berlin, 1867» pagee 212>~216 ; («) ana to-a na-wa, 
am* Zau kira ; (b) ame a toaro, am* Woyewere mani ghandla ; (e) anu to-a 
taye-na-wa, am* difl hera ; (d) anda da-mo- wa ma, a ma ban, amo a ta ; 
(e) ana nyenya-ni a biri-e bandA-ni a gbarO ma amu sandsa binda ; and 
(/) Taru Gara, ara wuru difi-muro ma ke kia sama gbea ma tere gbeo, 
daerenm kea amu moa Dura karo kerema dse." 
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The ezpreoBion of the oomparatiTe degree manifests in 
many oonGiete languages a tendency towards oonoretenees^ 
The Telugu hmfe and the Tamil ha^tilum or pdrkkUum^ whioh 
are equivalent to oar than mean originally tf or though teen^ 
being deriyed respectiyely from the Teluga lumu and the 
Tamil k4n or pAr* The sentence " a dog is bigger than a 
oat," is expressed as follows: ''a oat if seen a dog is big'' 
(pUU kanfe kukka peddadi or pUnai^ai kdttilum (jpdrkkilum) ndi 
peridu)* 

** Brother" is, as was seen before, expressed in Chinese by 
the oomponnd Heung-Te (elder-younger brother) . An abstract 
term for brother does not exist in Chinese. An equivalent of 
it oan only be formed by uniting the two words whioh contain 
the idea of consanguinity, blended though it be with the 
admixture of age. This combination of two concrete expres- 
sions is the representative of an abstract tenn. Other abstract 
words are formed in a similar manner, e.g.^ to^ao^ " much- 
little," is equivalent to quantity; chung-king^ " heavy-light" to 
weight We can also compare with this process the mode which 
£nmes the names of a species by joining together the words 
denoting the individual male and female animal, BAjmn-jang^ 
the mandarin duck, contains in its first part the word for 
drake and in the second that for duck.^^ 

Analogous terms to Heung-te^ and conveying the same 
meaning, do not, so far as the author's knowledge goes, occur 
in other concrete languages — for compoimds as the Telugu 
annadammnhi can only be used in a plural sense,— but the 
principle which gives rise to such expressions is acknowledged 
&r and wide. It appears in a different guise in the juxta- 
position of contrasts, or of affirmatives and negatives, in order 
to intimate the meaning of indecision, tmoertainty,^^ approxi- 

(106) Compare pag^ 55, and the ' ' Chinesifiche Sprachlehre von W. Schott,'* 
Berlin, 1857, page U. 

(106} Uncertainty is also expressed in the Shan language by combining 
affirmation and negation, e.g.^ <' perhaps they may go," is rendered thos : an 
kwuh, kvoah ; an angkwah, angkwah^ those who go, go ; those who go not, go 
not. See : Boy. T. N. Cnshing's Shan Grammar, page 54. 
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inati<m,&o. E.j.,ocmpareiheTelTiguphra«efl«w»f J^^ 

(the Tamil iettu pifaimm), being dead we lived, U., we ware 

hsiiiGsA;arra8tunfUlMr&4»(uiTmni 

he may come, may not eome, t.«., he may pexfaapa oome; v4^ 

u^akani (inTamil vendu whdda), bemgbofled, being not boiled, 

t>.,ha«boaed;/iam«n«rateuniiarft(inTam^ 

iirddadum dp irikkiradu)^ the work being finiahed, being not 

finiflhedifl, «.(j., the work is hardly £lniAed;<*acfi^aini»n^^ 

(in Tamil pSrttu pdrkkddadarkku munnami), having seen, 

having not seen before, ♦.«., having soaroely seen ; piUaku 

pamdlu vacci rdkwndd unnavi (in Tamil kujandaikku paUu 

mulaUtu malcMmal (or vandu vardmal) iriikkiraiu), to the 

ehild teeth having oome without ooming are, ».e., the child's 

teeth are incomplete; or vdniki aravamu telisi ieliyaka 

nnnadi (jn Tamil a/vomukku terindu teridmal trukkiradu)^ to 

\nm Tamil being known being not known like is, t.e., he 

knows a little Tamil, l^e Turkish uh^ idmaa (he dies does 

not die), he nearly dies, expresses the same traidenoy. 

Many more examples from various laagaages oould be 
produced, if ihe proof contained in these will admit of any 
doubt respecting the innate concrete tendency of the indir 
vidual reappearing in his speech. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

ON OENDEB. 
aENDER-iaKOBma and gendeb-denoting 

LANGUAGES. 

The ideas, which language expresses are defined by gender, 
nnmber, space, time, and other qualifyiog attributes. These 
attributes are found everywhere, and everywhere the same. 
They exist previously to that period when man could testify to 
their presence by alluding to them in speech. For the 
individual man belongs himself to a sex, he is one of his 
species, and lives at a certain place during a limited time. 
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These oaiegories never ohange ; but how does language deal 
with them f Thia ia the queetion now before ub, but the 
anawer to it ia by no meaoB aimple. The position whidi a 
langoage adopts towards these attributes— whether it ignoiea 
them or not, and if they are acknowledged, in what manner it 
ia done— these are pointa of paramount importance. 

The two principal forms of speech, the noun and the y^, 
are also those which most clearly exhibit the rules of 
grammar. While noun and verb, as arising from one 
common source, may be even identical in form,^^ or still 
preserve a certain affinity to each other, so that a noim can 
produce a verb and a verb a noun,^^ and have also in commcm 

(107) See abovepage 23 : " It is probable that all intransitiYe Vti verbs may be 
used as adjectiyeB and substantiTes ;*' KoeUe, Ontlinee of a Vei Grammar, page 
40. In the Oatifomian dialect G^Uimmero^ the weird ehttddtmnDaj dgnify either 
seeing, or to see, or sig^t or watchful. In the Mexican Sudeve aU yerbs 
are nsed as nouns, and as such are declined as weU as conjugated ; hidtffuan, 
'* I write'* also means writer ; nmturtgam, Ibewitch, is also wisaxd. In Otomi 
one and the same word can be a substantive, adjective, verb and adverb. See 
H. H. Bancroft's work : The Native Races of the Pacific States, YoL III, pp. 
646, 700 and 739. In the ^t language simple fonns of the verbs are used as 
nouns, «.y., buiako to thieve and theft, soho to sail and sailing, mmtu to pray 
and prayer; see David Haslewood's Fijian Grammar, page 7. Nouns and 
verbs coincide in many respects in the Samoyedie languages, see Castr&t's 
Ctaimmatik dar Samojedisdien Spracfae, pages 105 and 865. tinm SMmhrit we 
can quote many examples, the few f oUowing suffice : hshudh to be hungry, and 
kthvdhf f, hunger ; puh to conceal, and as a f . noun, hiding place (Vedic} ; eit 
to perceive, and f . n. thought ; /i to conquer, and victorious, or rictor ; fya 
to oppress, and f . n. overpowering force ; tan to extend, and f. n. oontinua- 
tion ; tur to run, and m. n. warrior ; dii to show, and f . n. direction, quarter ; 
4niio see, f . n. sight, eye ; d^ to diine, and f . n. splendour ; druk tohate, and 
t. n. injury ; dh% to tibink, and f . n. thought ; mm to praise, and f . n. praise ; 
nrii to dance, and f . n. dancing ; pU to adorn, and f . n. ornament ; bk% to 
fear, and f . n. fear ; bhuj to enjoy, and f . n. enjoyment ; bhd to be, and f . n. 
•ubstanoe, earth ; ma to bind, and f.n. tying; r^f to break, and f. n. fracture ; 
rud to cry, and f . n. cry ; rt/ to enter, m. n. a settler, f . n. entrance, 
bouse ; Ac. &c. 

(108) In the Kaffir language the infinitive of the verb is used as a verbal noon, 
«.^., u h i i a n da to love and love ; ukutimba to go and journey. See : Bev. Davis' 
Grammar of the Kaffir Language, page 6. InihePiji dialect verbs are 
occasionally derived from nouns, as bukana to add fuel, from ^Mita fuel ; nf^HMa 
to put into a box, from m^M a box, &c. See : Fijian Grammar, page 29. 
Compare in JSry/wA the book, to book; the pocket, to pocket; thetioket, to 
ticket, &c., ftc. 
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the power of expressing, where possible, gender and number,^^ 
they differ in so far, that the noun moTes in and is subject to 
space, whereas the verb lives and acts in time. This oonstitu* 
tional diversity, founded on the distinction between space and 
time, is expressed respectively by declension and conjugation. 
Owing to the near relationship, or rather to the approximate 
identity between space and time, the declension of a noun and 
the conjugation of a verb are guided in every language by 
one and the same linguistic principle. This principle, revealed 
by its manner of expressing or ignoring gender, number, 
space and time, assigns to a language the position it occupies 
among the groups of the families of speech. 

Our attention must then be directed to observe how a 
language-deals with gender, how it expresses number, denotes 
space and time, and all the other modalities connected with 
the ever changing variations of mind and matter. 

The most striking feature which is impressed on our mind, 
when we look about and regard the various objects around 
us, is no doubt the fact, of which we soon become aware, that 
they are either endowed with life or not. This difference is 
80 evident that it is even observed by children. Though we 
may be quite ignorant of the real nature of what constitutes 
life, nevertheless the distinction is so plain, that as a rule 
no mistakes can be made in distinguishing animate crea* 
tures from inanimate objects. We all know that imperfect 
knowledge may falsely ascribe life to inanimate matter, 
or ignore life in animate creation; but these mistakes 
only prove ignorance, while they manifest the inclination 
to constitute vitality as the principal criterion. It affects 
our senses with all the strength of a concrete substance ; 
for as such appears life. If the existence of life is once 
admitted as the characteristic mark of distinction, a 
further subdivision is attempted by separating animate 
beings, who are credited with possessing the faculty of 

(109) S,g., in the Semitic languages. 
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reasoning, from those who are supposed to be deprived of it. 
Man, as the representative of mankind, even to the detriment 
of woman, generally takes upon himself the axrangement of 
tiiis vexed question. Where knowledge forsakes him, oonoeit 
helps him. The complete classifioation into animates and 
inanimates, and the division of the former into rationals and 
irrationals is oooasionally lost sight of, and its plaoe is taken 
by distributionB which acknowledge either only rationals, 
irrationals and inanimates, or which, ignoring any difference 
between the latter two, distinguish simply between rational 
and irrational beings. 

A closer observation devoted to the creatures around us, 
soon discovers the diversity of sex which pervades the whole 
creation. The existence of sex is no less a reality than 
is the presence of life ; but if the former is accepted as the 
starting-point of a methodical system, wherein to arrange 
living beings, inanimate objects, and abstract ideas, it is soon 
obliged to have recourse to imagination. The presence or 
absence of life is moreover a prima facie fact, while the 
existence of gender and its varieties are discerned in their 
connections with and dependence upon life. This circum- 
stance intimates that a classification issuing from life as 
a reality, has a tendency, towards concreteness ; while a 
division founded on a quality, in which life is the predominant 
test, inclines towards abstractness. 

The admission of gender, the grammatical representative of 
sex, as a standard of classification, is evidence of an imagina- 
tive turn of thought. It requires the personification of 
inanimate beings. Imagination endows them with artificial 
life, assigning to them a gender, as if they were living creatures. 
This is a necessary result, where languages as, e.^., the 
Semitic group, recognize only two genders ; but it is not the 
less a case in dialects which possess three distinct genders, as 
the Aryan tongues do, and where inanimate objects are 
regarded as male or female beings, according to the whim of 
the speaker. 
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All olassifloatioiis, howeyer well they are oonoeived and how* 
ever logically they are applied, enoounter obstacles, when they 
are consistently practised. This is a natural defect of all 
systems. In the first division, which constitutes life and reason* 
ing power as the salient points, these two (life and reasoning 
power) are not always easily discovered, and the unbiassed 
recognition of gender in creatures, objects, and thought 
is in the second division also occasionally impeded by 
flights of imagination, or by want of knowledge. But the 
most important distinction between the two systems must 
be considered to be the fact, that the first mentioned is 
adopted by concrete, the second by abstract languages. 
This choice is retrospectively a su£Bicient indication of the 
prevalent tendency in each classification. 

The concrete languages do not only submit to the first 
classification, but they are also -in consequence free from 
the influence of gender. A language marks the varieties 
of gender when the words, more especially the nouns, 
oontain in themselves the distinction of sex, without 
expressing it by peculiar terminations, additions or modi- 
fications of sound; e,g.^ in English ''man" and ''bull" 
are masculine, and " woman " and " cow " are feminine ; 
but the external form does not betray their respective gender. 
Of course every language can express the difference of sex, 
as sex is a natural fact, and a language is nothing if not 
descriptive ; but if a dialect must have recourse to the expedi- 
ent of adding such terms as " male" and " female," or others 
whidi convey the same meaning, in order to specify the sex of 
the particular subject in question, it is dear that such a 
language has not, what has been defined as gender. Though 
man is a male and toofnan a female by sex, grammatically they 
may be neither masculine nor feminine. We need not go far 
to convince ourselves of this fact, for according to Telugu 
grammar neither magadu " man" and eddu " ox " are masou* 
line, nor diu " wife " and avu " cow " feminine. 
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The addition of tenns like *^ male" or ** female" does not 
effect the gender of any particular word. It only qualifies the 
noun, as do all adjeotiyes. The gender of the word '' child " 
remains the same, whether it is connected with male or 
female, small or big, white or black, &o. The sentence the 
king and the queen eat from the same disk is expressed in 
Malayan Sangnata laki e^tri mntdp midangan^ i,e.y the kings, 
male and female, ate from the same dish.^^^ 

The great majorityof languages being concrete, the abstract 
minority only expresses gender. The well known African 
linguist, the lamented Dr. W. H. I. Bleek, is, so far as my 
knowledge goes, the first among modem philologists who 
became aware of the important position which gender occupies 
in language, and who pointed it out in his excellent essays.^^^ 
In this respect Dr. Bleek quite deserves the encomium con- 
ferred on him by one of the greatest authorities of the day, 
Professor Max Miiller. In the preface to the sixth edition of 
the Lectures on the Science of Language we read : '* Much has 
been written during the last ten years on the origin of language, 
but the only writer who seems to me to have approached the 
probleminan independentand atthesame time a truly scientific 
spirityisDr. Bleek, in his essay Ueberden Ursprung der Sprache,^^ 
Dr. Bleek was struck with the veiy interesting but puzzling 
QTstem of concords occurring in South African languages,^^^ 

(110) See: Crawfurd Lc, page IS. 

(111) Compare '* Ueberden Urspnisg der Sprache von Wilhelm Heinricfa 
Immanuel Bleek," Kapstadt, 1867 ; and his eeaays in the first volaxne of the 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute *' On the position of the Australian 
lang^uages'^ and on " the Concord, the origin of Pronouns, and the formation 
of Classes or Genders of Nouns." Unfortunately I could not obtain a copy 
of Dr. Bleek*B Comparattve Grammar. — The recent work of Dr. lAtham 
** Outlines on General Philology " has not yet reached me. 

(112) *' The euphonic or aUiteral oonoord causes the initial element of tho 
noun, a letter, a syllable, or syllables, to reappear as the initial element of the 
adjective ag^reeing with the noun ; requires the pronoun to assume a form 
corresponding to the initial of the noun for which it stands ; and detaches the 
important port of the initial of the governing noun, to assist in forming a 
bond of connection with and control over the noun or pronoun, governed in 
the genitive ; 0.^., izimvu umi zi ya li sua ilizui tami, litomlly, (the) sheep of 

10 
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and tried to explain ingeniously its intricacies. The peculiar 
rules of concord and the genderless character of most of these 
dialects induced him (who had probably not paid previously 
much attention to the subject of gender, and who had perhaps 
never regarded it as an important subject before he became 
awareof it in Africa) to connect both systems with each other, 
and to establish a sort of relationship between both. In this 
effort I believe he failed. Dr. Bleek would have escaped this 
error of judgment, if he had been more intimate with the 
general character of gender, as it appears, or rather is hidden, 
in other genderless languages. The study of Dravidian 
dialects and some knowledge of other concrete languages 
attracted my attention in this direction long before I became 
acquainted with the scientific researches of Dr. Bleek. 

This eminent scholar starts with the assumption : 

^' As a proven fact, that the system of concord by which one 
part of a noun was taken to represent the whole, is identical in 
origin with that of the genders of nouns as found in our 
lang^ages."^^' 

The sixteen different classes of nouns, which we meet in 
the Otyiherero and other languages of the west coast of South 
Africa, the thirteen varieties which exist in the Kaffir and 
Zulu dialects,^^^ are a most peculiar phenomenon indeed, but 
they can never be considered as genders, in the strict meaning 
of the word gender, whose varieties are confined to three, to 
male, female, and neuter. They are on the contrary only 
classes or species of noims. 

« The distinction of genders^^^* which is of so much importance 
in the grammars of most languages, has but little influence in 
the Kaffir language : only four prefixeSf out of sixteen by which 

me they do it hear (the} voice of me, i.«., my sheep hear my voice. Here the 
euphonic letter i in lamt, and the pronoun si, point directly to the initial 
tf tm of the noun itimvu ; while the pronoun It, and the eui^onic letter / in 
Umi, point to the initial Hi of the noun ilUui" Joum. Amerio. Or. 8oc.,I. 401. 

(113) Compare Bleek « On the Concord,** l.o., page IxxiL 

(114) 8eeBleek«* On thepodtionoftheAuBtralian languages," Lepage 99. 

(115) Bev. WiUiam J. Davis counts in his <* Grammar of the EAffir 
I'Bnguage,'* page 8, 16 prefixes. 
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the forms of the notms are difitingiiislied, vary in their plurals, 
and only two in their government, according as they apply to 
persona or thifuys ; with the exception of these two cases, the prefix 
of the noun, without reference to number er gender, determines 
the changes which must take place in its adjective, pronoun, or 
verb. Thus the words indoda^ man, intambt^ girl, and intahaf 
mountain, although of different genders, have precisely the 
same pronominal and tense form, and the same grammatical 
government, simply because they have the same nominal prefix^ 
and consequently belong to the same tpoeisa of nouna^^^^ 

And Dr. Bleek, with the sincerity which characterizes a true 
scholaTy himself admits as much. He says : 

" When we inquire into the probable etymologies of the 
Hottentot derivative suffixes of nouns, not one of them seems 
to have originally any meaning implying sex ; and the meanings 
which the suffixes impart to nouns in which a difference of sex 
is not discernible, is frequently of so decided a character as to 
assign to these suffixes a distinct signification which could only 
with great violence be deduced from any analogy with the 
distinctions of sex.^^' 

And further on he even suggests what we should call a 
ooncrete process, for according to him : 

"It is highly probable that the whole relation of the Hot- 
tentot classes of nouns to the distinction of sex, arose from the 
circumstance that the nouns respestively indicating " man" and 
'' woman" had been formed with different derivative particles 

(116) Compare ** The Zulu and other Dialects of Southern Africa" by Rev. 
Lewis Grout. " The distinction of objects with regard to gender is scarcdy 
recognized in the grammar of this dialect. The changes which must be made 
in the adjectives, pronouns or verbs, are all determined by the initial element 
of the noun. A (Ustinction is made however between persons and things in 
the first and sixth classes, all nouns in urn which denote persons belonging to 

the first class, and those which denote things belonging to the sixth 

So strong is the influence of this inclination to concords produced by the 
repetition of initials, that it controls the distinction of number and quite 
subordinates that of gender, and tends to mould the pronoun after the 
likeness of the initial element of the noun to which it refers ;" see : Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, Vol. I, pages 403 and 424. 

(117) Compare Bleek *< On the Concord," I.e., page Ixxvi. 
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(suffixes) possessing representative power. If the word for 
*' man" were formed with one suffix (-F or-Bi), and the word 
indicating ^* woman" with another (-S), then other nouns of 
each sex would be formed, with the same derivatiye suffixes, in 
analogy with these." 

All these exoerpts prove that whatever may be the origin 
and the aim of these oonoords in the African languages, they 
are by their very nature distinct from gender, which may be 
incidentally, but not intentionally expressed by them. 

The explanation of what ocHistitutes gender as we find it in 
the excellent " Principles of Comparative Philology"^^^ is, in 
other respeotsy open to criticism. ProfesscMr Sayoe says there 
as follows : 

''Oender, consequently, is by no means engrained in the 
nature of things. It is a secondary accident of speeds, orna- 
mental, perhaps, from an aesthetic point of view, but practically 
highly detrimental ; and it is curious that modem English has, 
in this, as in so much else, gone back to the simple beginnings 
of the sexual relations, and distinguishes gender only by meana 
of the corresponding pronouns." 

It is evident, that Professor Sayoe does not sufficiently 
appreciate the nature and the importance of gender. It is a 
grammatical distinction of a very high class, and is the product 
of reflection. It may take time to mature the results of such 
reflection, but a certain power of abstraction is required in 
order to conceive the idea of gender. This power of abstrao- 
tion is wanting in concrete languages^ it is existing in 
abstract languages, (lender is therefore engrained in the 
nature of all abstract languages; it need not show itself 
present in form, but it is present in spirit. The existence of 
gender in languages is in faot a proof of their abstract 
eharaoter. 

It is very instructive to follow the Sanskrit grammarians 
in their investigations, which regard to questions of this kind* 



C118) See Lc, page 272. 
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Ab Y&aka enters deeply in his Nirokta into the subject of the 
respeotiYe origin and derivation of nouns and verbs"* so 
also have Indian Grammarians inquired into the nature of 



The constitution of nouns is differently viewed by various 
sdiolars, and Bhartrihari mentions that there exist five differ- 
ent opinions about the condition of nouns. ^^ Nouns are 
declared to denote either species ; or species and individual ; 
or species, individual and gender; or species, individual 
gender and number ; or species, individual, gender, number 
and verbal connection. 

Gbnder itself — ^and this subject interests us here mainly—* 
is then specified, as a quality inherent in the constituents 
of nature. ^^^ Though Sanskrit grammarians view the 
question of gender merely from its relation to the language 
they have studied and endeavoured to explain, and did not 
refer in their researches to foreign languages, as comparative 
philologists do nowadays, yet their decision on this point 
is very important, as it is a proof of their sound reasoning 
and high intellectual attainments. 

If M. Benan would have confined the sentence '' that 
the older are the languages, the more distinctly do they 

(119) See : Jaaka's Ninikta sammt den Nigha^ttavas herauBgegeben 
▼on Rudolph Both, Gottingen, 1852 pages 35 and 36, alto in the '*Erlautenm» 
gen znm Ninikta," pages 9 and 10 ; and Professor Max MuUer's History 
of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pages 164 — 168. 

(120) In the Vakyapadlya is the foUowing iSloka : 

Ekam dvikam trikancaiva catushkam paiicakam tathft 
Nftm&rthA iti sarve-ml pakshah dAstre vyavasthitfth. 
Species, individual, gender, number and verbal connection are in Sanskrit : 
Jsti, vyakti, liAgam, saftkhyft and kftrakam. 

According to a sixth opinion the word is its own meaning, as the object 
implied by it is not affected, «.y., Vish^um uccaraya ; gajadadabam ucca- 
laya, pronounce Vislmu, pronounce ga, ja, 4a, da, ba ; there Yish9U, and 
ga, ja, da, da, ba, mean merely the words '' Vishnu" and " gajadadaba." 

(121) Compare the sentence '* Tattaccbabdanish|ham vOcyam" in Kau^da* 
bhatta's Vaiya kar a^^ a bushapasft r a, Kar. 25, Calcutta, 1872, page 44, and 
'* Liftgatva&ca prakritagu^a gat&vasthfttmako dharma eva " in TftranAtha 
Tarkavachaspati's 6abd*rtharat&am, Calcutta, 1872, page 118. 
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express the infleotions denoting gender, be it masculine or 
feininine"y^^ to abstra.ot dialects only, nobody could gainsay 
it, for it coincides with facts. Concrete languages are primarily 
gender-ignoring, and the indications of gender they contain 
are of a later origin. That every system has its shortcomings 
and is not perfect, and that a classification which recognises 
gender, as do such languages as Hebrew and Sanskrit, offers 
no exception to this rule, need not be commented upon. 

If we now return to the classification from which we started, 
we will see that the South African, the great bulk of the 
American, and some Asiatic languages acknowledge a 
classification founded on the difference between animate 
and inanimate creatures, while some other similar concrete 
tongues, as Himgarian and the Dravidian dialects, prefer a 
division between rationals and irrationaLs. In the Telugu 
and Tamil grammars the latter go by the name of majors or 
high caste words, and of minors or low caste words. 

Dr. Erapf says in his Outlines of Elements of the 
Eisuaheli Language : 

« The mind of the South African divides, as it were, the 
whole creation into two halves, of which the one is governed by 
the principle of spontaneity of movement and of creative activity, 
whilst the other follows the principle of passiveness and neces- 
sity. The South African mind distinguishes the animate creation 
from the inanimate, and again distinguishes in the animate 
creation rational and irrational beings, men and brutes. 
Furthermore, in the inanimate creation it distinguishes between 
life and death as it were. In general, it would seem that the 
South African mind, in the formation and cidtivation of its 
language, was guided by the impression of life, which pervades 
the whole creation in various ^adations or modifications."^^ 

(122) See : Kenan, pages 26, 26 : ** PIiu lee lang^aes sent anciennes, pluB la 
difltinotion dee flexions l^minines et masculines y est marqu^ : rien ne le 
prouve mienz que le penchant, inexplicable pour nous, qui porta lee peuples 
primitifs k supposer un sexe k tous les ^tres, mtee inanim6s." 

(123) See ** Outlines of Elements of the Kisuaheli Language," Part II, 
Chap, n, page 36, as quoted in Rev. S. Crowther*s Torulia Grammar, page 7. 
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The oomplications whioh arise in this olassifioation are 
plainly visible in the intrioaoies of Amerioan languages. 
Dr. Sohooloraft^ fumishes us with an interesting description 
of them. 

« In a general survey of the language as it is spoken, and as 
it must be written, there is perhaps no feature which obtrudes 
itself so constantly to view, as the principle which separates all 
words, of whatever denomination, into animates and inanimates, 
as they are applied to objects in the animal, vegetable, or 
mineral kingdom. This principle has been grafted upon most 
words, and carries its distinctions throughout the syntax. It is 
the gender of the language, but a gender of so unbounded a 
scope as to merge in it the common distinctions of a masculine 
and feminine, and to give a twofold character to the 
parts of speech. It will be sufficient here to observe that 
animate nouns require animate verbs for their nominatives, 
animate adjectives to express their qualities, and animate 
demonstrative pronouns to mark the distinctions of person.^ 
Nouns animate embrace the tribes of quadrupeds, birds, fisheSi 
reptiles, Crustacea, the sun, and moon, and stars, thimder and 
lightning ; for they are personified. In the vegetable kingdom 
their number is comparatively limited, being chiefly confined to 
trees, and those only, while they are referred to as whole bodies, 
• and to the various species of fruits, seeds, and esculents. It is 
at the option of the speaker to employ nouns either as animates 
or inanimates ; but it is a choice never resorted to, except in 

(124) See : Information respecting the history, condition and prospects of 
the Indian tribes of the United States, byHaxry R. Schoolcraft, ll.d.. 
Part n, page 365ff. Compare also H. H. Bancroft's Native Races of the 
Pacific Statee of N. A., Vol. IH.page 720, 732, 746, 766 and 777 ; according 
to Mr. Bancroft there exist in the Tarasco langnage three kinds of nouns, 
rational, irrational and inanimate. 

(126) L.C., pages 433, ff. Sang to love, N4 nmg eau, I love a person. ** The 
tenn eau is made to carry the various senses of person, being, life, man, in a 
variety of compound phrases. Its epicene character permits it to be applied 
not only to men, without relation to sexuality, but to all the classes of quad- 
rupeds, birds, fishes, and whatever is invested with the properties of life or 
being. On the contrary, what does not belong to this class of vital objects 
... .is denoted by the long sound of m or simple «." 
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oonfofinity with stated rules. A stone, which is the akarof 
saoiifioe to fheir maaitoes; a bow, so aeoessary in the chase ; 
a feather, the honored sign of martial prowess ; a kettle, bo 
▼aluable in the household ; a pipe, by which friendships are 
sealed and treaties ratified ; a drum, used in their sacred and 
festive dances ; a medal, the mark of authority ; yermilion, the 
appropriate paint of the warrior ; wampum, by which messages 
are conveyed, and covenants remembered. These are among the 
objects, in themselves inanimates^ which require the application 
of animate verbs, pronouns^ and adjectives, and are thereby 
transferred to the animate class. It b to be remarked, however, 
that the names for animals are only employed as animates, 
while the objects are referred to as whole and complete species 
but the gender^^ must be changed when it becomes necessary 
to speak of separate members. Man, woman, fiather, mother, 
are separate nouns so long as the individuals are meant ; but 
hand, foot, head, eye, ear, tongue are inanimates. Buck is an 
animate noun while his entire carcase is ref eired to, whether 
living or dead ; but neck, back, heart, wind-pipe, take the in* 
animate fonn. In like manner eagle, swan, dove are distin- 
guished as animates, but beak, wing, tail are arranged with 
inanimates. So oak, pine, ash, are animates ; branch, leaf, root, 
inanimates. Reciprocal exceptions however exist to this rule. 
Thus the talons of the eagle, and the daws of the bear and of 
other animals, which furnish ornaments for the neck, are 
invariably spoken of under the animate form. The hoofs and 
horns of all quadrupeds, which are applied to various economical 
and mystical puxposes ; the castoreum of the beaver, and the 
nails of man, are similarly situated. The vegetable creation 
also fiumishee some exceptions of this nature ; such are the 
names for the outer bark of all trees (except the birch), and the 
branches, the roots, and the resin of the spruce and its 
congeners.'' 

The division between animates and inanimates is widely 
spread, e.^., Gastrin mentions that the Eottes distinguish 

(126) (lender ii here used not in the Benfie we understand it, in fact the 
word IB here hardly appropriate. 
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in their language between animate and inanimate beings ;^" 
and the Singhaleee decline differently noima denoting animate 
beings and inanimate objects. 

The Himgarian^^ and Dravidian, as well as the Turkish, 
IJgrian and other kindred languages appear to have possessed 
originally tlus classiflcatiouy though seme did not retain 
ity and others replaced it by a similar arrangement. All 
these lang^uages ignore sex, but they substitute in their 
classification rational and irrational beings for animate and 
inanimate creatures. The Brahmanized, or rather the Brah- 
man grammarians of the Tamil and Telugu languages^ called 
^rationals" and '^ irrationals" high caste (tiyar titiai) and 
oasteless, (ahrmat) or majors (mahat or mahadvdcakamulu) and 
minors {amahat or afnaAadvdeakamulu) respectively. There 
exists a slight difference in the application of the main 
principle. Telugu and Gond have preserved the original 
system in its purer form, while Tamil, Canarese and Malayft- 
1am have somewhat modified it. 

Gods, devils and men are supposed to be endowed with 
reason. Among men are only understood the lords of the 
creation. All besides are deficient in reason. But this 
system labors under one defect. Let the estimate which the 

(127) See M. Alexander Oastr^i's " Yenmch einer Jenissei-OstjakiflGfaea 
and Kottiflchen Bpiachlehre . . herausgegeben von AntonlSchielner,'* pages 
iz and 32. This concrete symptom in their language is the more important 
as the Eottee are reported to distinguiah a masculine and a feminine gender 
in the pronoun of the third person ; two idioms which appear incompatible 
with each other. The truth is, that what remains of the Eottes and their 
language is in such a state of dissolution, that it is unsafe to rely on it. 
The distinction of gender in the pronoun of the third person appears to be of 
later origin in the Eottish language, and caused by adding the female 
termination to the pronominal root. In the same manner it is added to the 
term expressing consanguineous popSn, Jl^popSs (male consanguineous) 
brother, and popSs -h xa ^ pope^a sister. Compare the Tenissei Ostiak 
k%»9Q,p consanguineous, f%g Htsap (male consanguineous) brother, khim biteap 
or biseap xam (female consanguineous) sister ; Gastrin, Lc, p. 15. 

(128) The thirdpersonal pronoun when applied to rational beings is d in tha^ 
lingular and oh in the plural ; when applied to irrationals it is rospeotively 
4u and aroh, 

11 
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proud Dravidian has of the individual woman be ever 
BO low — and it cannot be much lowered when the mother, the 
wife, the sister is treated in speech on a par with beasts and 
chattels,^^^ — ^yet he cannot altogether deny that there exists a 
certain connection betweei^L him and her. The rank he can 
refuse to the individual, he is hardly inconsiderate enough to 
withhold from the whole sex, which, together with his own ' 
sex, constitutes the human species. Under these circum- 
stances woman is raised to the higher class of rational beings 
when she is in the company of other women, {.«., when the 
word is used in the plural. This is still the rule in Telugu 
and Gbnd. In the other principal Dravidian dialects, in 
Canarese, Tamil and Malayalam, '^ woman,'' as the female 
representative of mankind, occupies as such a place among the 
rational creatures, and has been freed from the slavery of 
grammatical tyranny. 

The primitive genderless state of the language remains 
unaffected by either concession. For while all animals 
except men are consigned on the one hand to the lower rank, 
and the difference of sex existing among them is not noticed, 
the sexual distinction even between man and woman is only 
noticed by adding the adjectives " male " and " female " to 
the gender-ignoring root. Even Tamil, Canarese and Malay&- 
1am comply with this rule. The Tamil grammarians acknow- 
ledge this fact by calling all such words compounds : pagu 
padamy e.^., magan boy, is composed of mag + an (male), and 
magal daughter of niag + al (female) .^*^ 

(129) B.^.f in Telugu, nd tan^ri pa^ind^u my father fell, nd taUipa^inadi 
my mother feU, ndfdvu pa4inadi my cow lell| nd putiakamu pa4inadi my 
book fell. 

(130) The BO-oalled masculine and feminine personal pronoun of the third 
person Bing:nlar is formed by adding, e.g.y in Tamil the words for **male*' 
and ** female " an and al to the root of the demonstrattves. Av^an hd, that 
male, av-al shOi that female ; iv^an he, this male, vmiI she, this female ; w^an 
who (male), ev^l who (female). The minor forms are respectively adu^ idu 
and edu. Telugu has only v(l4u, e>t(?w, ^u (evadu) for the majors, and adi, 
idi and edi for the minors. To nouns, adjectives, and to verbs are added 
those " male and fcmalo*' (an, an, On for the former and al, al for the latter) 
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Moreover this seeming distinotion of gender is even in these 
languages merely confined to the Singular, it disappears in 
the Plundy where the primitive division of high caste and 
low caste words reappears. The division of words into 
majors (high caste) and minors (low caste) differs in principle 
from a classification, which has gender as its base. The 
exclusion from, or admission of, women into the higher set 
does not affect the inaxim ; it only concerns the status of the 

ngnifying syllables, tf.^., nalla is good, naUavan good he, a good man, itaNo- 
wd, good she, a good woman ; Or is village, Hr&n a village-man, arOZ a village 
woman; vtmdOn he came, vandal she came; adaivlln he will obtain, 
a^inviU she will obtain. That the admission of woman to the higher class is 
an event which happened in a later period, may be presumed from the analogy, 
which is offered by the celestial beings as sun and moon now belonging to 
the high caste, while they (the sun, ndyiru and pomdu, and the moon, tingal 
and nilA) are in old Tamil ranked among the low caste beings. In Uiis 
particular case we ought not conceal from ourselves the fact that these celestial 
bodies were also objects of divine worship. (See : Dr. Caldwell's Comparative 
Grammar, second edition, page 118.) 

Considering the origin of the Tamil pronouns av-an he, and av-al she, we 
cannot agree with the somewhat sweeping remark of the learned Bishop : 
" In the Dmvidian languages on the other hand, not only is there a full 
equipment of sex-denoting pronouns, but there is the same development of 
gender in the verb also" (1. c, page 147 and 148). 

'* The full equipment of sex-denoting pronouns*' to which tho right reverend 
scholar refers, can only be the third personal pronoun in the singular, and 
even that only in some Dravidian languages. The primitive character of the 
Dravidian tongues is on the whole clearly genderless, as has been stated 
before, and which fact has also been admitted by Bishop Caldwell. The 
Dravidian verbs add, as is the case in most agglutinative languages, to the 
end of their verbal cases the pronominal terminations, but this can hardly be 
called a development of gender in the verb. Tho pronominal terminations 
are in fact only the representatives of the pronouns. £.ff.t the Tolugu 
common present is composed of the present verbal participle {iatrarthakamu) 
of the verb in question, of the present relative participle (vartamAnftrtha- 
kavifeahai^amu) unna of u^^fa to be, and the pronominal terminations in 
the singular ; l-&nu, 2-ftvu, 3-a4u (for vA<}u) and adi (for adi) ; in the plural 
1 : amu, 2 : &m, 3 : &ru (for v&ru) and avi (for avi), as 1 : Sing, (kottncu+unna 
-{- &nu, becomes) kotfueunn(knu^ 2 : koffucunnavu, 3 : koffueunnO^u (applying 
to the mahat) and koffueunnadi (applies to the amahat). The grammatical 
division of Tamil nouns into ** uyar tinai*' and " a^ ri^'* is eo %p$o gender- 
ignoring. 

The modem Marft^hi exhibits a very complete system of gender, but it 
is now an Aryanized abstract dialect. 
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woman, whether she is to be legaided as endowed with, or 
deficient in, reasoning power. 

The great dijSerenoe which eziBts between gender-denoting 
and gendeivignoring languages becomes mwiif est from the 
manner in which gender is recognized. In gender-denoting 
langoages gender need not be always distinctly expressed, and 
yet its presence is felt and pervades the whole grammatical 
system. GFender-ignoring dialects may on the oontraiy 
apparently possess special forms expressiye of sex, and be 
quite devoid of appi^edating gender in a grammatical sense^ 
a possibility to which we have alluded previously. ^'^ 

We distinguish in nature especially two sexes, a male and 
a female ; but as there are objects, which cannot be properly 
ascribed either to the one or to the other class, the existence 
of a third or neuter class is sometimes deemed emergent. 
Abstract languages recognize consequently either two or three 
grammatical genders.^^^ The introduction of gender into a 
language is accompanied both by peculiar advantages and 
disadvantages. Its superiority lies in its requiring a higher 
mental descemment, in its appealing to imagination ; its 
defects rise from the difficulties which beset the faculty of 
judgment. Whether a language admits two, or whether it 
admits three genders, the difficulty is how to dispose of 
inanimate objects and abstract thoughts. In the digeneous 
system they must be enrolled either in the masculine or the 
feminine class ; in the trigeneous system the freaks of imagi- 
nation interfere with a strictly logical arrangement. But we 
must bear in mind, that every classification, as was previously 
mentioned, has its shortcomings, and not one is perfect. 

(131) S.p,f in the Tahitian language the term tamaroa is uaed occasionally 
for boy and potii for girl ; in Yoniba a son is also called iicmUe (originally 
a digger, i,e., one, who digs the grave of his parent) and a daughter 
itokun (».«., momnor, being the chief mourner at the death of a parent), 
but neither of these words is masculine or feminine ; they are all gender- 
less. 

(132) See pages 71 and 74. 
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Even ihd andent Sanskrit grammarians were struck with 
the capridous manner, in which gender occurs in language. 
The Mah&bh&shya remarks, that gender is not subject to 
rules, but is dependent on usage, i.e.y usus est tyrannus. ^^ 

When a language has once adopted the distinction of 
gender, no matter whether it is digeneous or trigeneous, 
peculiar affixes or suffixes will be used in order to facilitate a 
distinction between the different genders, but these auxiliary 
particles have merely a practical value and are strictly speaking 
dispensable, as a language can do without them. A research 
into the age of these different particles, does not concern the 
question as to the prior existence of any special gender. The 
different genders may be contemporary, while the particles 
indicating them, may be ascribed to different times. The 
presence of the system of gender constitutes an appreciative 
understanding of the sexual distinctions, but it does not 
imply, that these varieties were always separately acknow- 
ledged in speech. The more a language becomes cultivated, 
the more attention it pays towards expressing oa clearly as 
possible all distinctions and modifications. This is the time 
when peculiar formations, special terminations, or intentional 
changes of pronunciations appear to fix and elucidate the 
meaning. 

From the external form alone we cannot judge in Sanskrit 
that vriksha is m. and vana n., that agni is m., matt f., and 
vdri n., or that bhdnu is m., tanu f., and tnadhu n. ; bhrdtfi 
is m., swMfi is f., and dhdtri (providence) is n. In Gh:eek iogoa^ 
disj aihosjpater^ anaxj &c., are masculines, while nosos^ polis^ 
kosj m^tir and thrix are feminines ; damar is f . and nektar n. 
In Latin compare scriba m. and advena m. with mensa f . 
tuipuella f . ; daminua m. with alvua t and virus n. ; ml m. 
with animal n. ; pecten m. with namen n. ; venter m. with 
linter f. and iter n. ; semio m. with imago 1, &c. The same 
applies to Hebrew, e.g.^ the nouns fiJ, ew, stfr, yflrf, regel^ &c., 
(133) liAgam adiflhyam lokadrayatvftlliAgasya. 
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though being respectively mafiouline or feminine, do not 
inf onn us as to their gender by their outward appearance. 

The gender, which is ascribed to objects expresses to a 
certain extent the opinion, which is passed on their main 
qualities. As this opinion differs, gender also changes. 
Thus sun is masculine in Sanskrit {9&rpa)y Gh-eek {hilios) and 
English, but it is feminine in German ; it is both masculine 
and feminine in Hebrew {8heme8h)y but only feminine in 
Arabic (shamsun). 

Concerning the origin of the different genders the Sanskrit 
grammarians entertain peculiar— one may perhaps say 
abstruse — ^views, which are intimately connected with the 
Indian philosophical systems, more especially perhaps with the 
Sankhya doctrine. The primary substance (prakriti), from 
which all objects are evolved contains three constituents 
(guna), satvam, rajas and tamasy t>., goodness, passion and 
darkness. In proportion as these constituents are distributed 
in the various objects, their nature and character changes. 
As all objects, so also are the nouns subject to this rule of 
evolution. When all the three constituents are contained in 
equal proportions in an object, it has in grammar a neuter 
gender, if goodness (satvam) prevails^ it has a masculine, and 
if passion (rajas) prevails it has a feminine gender. ^^ 

While in concrete languages no word has any intrinsic 
gender, every word belonging to an abstract dialect has a 
certain gender; it may even have more than one, but is never 
without gender. 

There are three peculiar cases in which the character of 
gender manifests itself in all its innate force and tenacity. 

(184) ** SatTarajastamogu^aiULm 8&my&vn8th& napiuhBakatvam, Adhikyam 
puihstyam, apacaynhstrltvam/' in Eaiui^&^^tt^*^ Vaiy&karaqaba8hapa«ai-a, 
See also T&ran&tha Tarkavachaspati's Sabd&riharatnam, page 118: '* Tath&hi 
flarveeh&ni trigu^apnkritik&ryataya fobd&nam api tath&tvena g:u9agataYi^ 
ah&ochabdeshtt liAgavifesha iti kalpyate 8a ca videsha^ ^tre ittham al>hya- 
4hAyi. Vikntasatyftdinfrm tulyarHpe^Avasth&n&t napuxhaakatvam, BatvasyA- 
dMkye puihstvam, rajasa Adhikye strlU'aiiuti.*' 
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They happen — 

I. When one and the same w(»d has more than one gender ; 
n. When a word has only one gender in common for two 

different sexes ; and 
III. When the gender of a word b contrary to its meaning, 
tf.y.y when the word for '' wife " is of mascidine or 
neuter gender ; as the German das Weih. 

I. Beings endowed with life have often one form in common 
for both sexes, e,g.y theos m. f. god and goddess, pais m. f., 
karos m. f. ohild, hoy or girl, bu8 m. f. bull or cow, &o. in 
Ghreek ; gannjU m. f . camel, baqar m. f . kine, A'a^ pig, 'ooA- 
bdr^ mouse, &o., in Hebrew. The context will show in these 
cases, what gender is meant. Even inanimate objects are 
connected at times with more than one gender, which fact is 
an indication that the mind is wavering as to their qualities. 
In Sanskrit, e.g.j kroda^^ breast and lata bank appear in all 
three genders, amka face, row, is m. and n., kataka string, 
and 4ankha shell, are the same, kufi ourvei mar%ci re^y of light, 
mam gem, manyu spirit, anger, &o., are m. and f . ; so is aither 
ether, Uthos stone, &c., in Greek ; oni ship, rxMch spirit, nephesh 
soul, erez earth, shemesh sun, &c., are m. and f . in Hebrew. 

n. Some animals are at times credited with possessing quali-* 
ties which are generally prevalent in a man or a woman, and 
being likened to either, the male or female gender is assigned 
to the species. Thus are kekb dog, and seeb wolf, m., and 
yondh dove, and chmlddh stork, f. in Hebrew; mya mouse, 
hippos horse {hippos as f. denotes generally cavalry), lagds 
hare, &c., are m., al6p§x fox, kamSlos camel, f. in Gbeek. 

The firm hold which the genius of an abstract language has 
on giender manifests itself in the grammatical treatment of 
these epicene nouns, for if a Gheek, e.g.y should mention ^' a 
female hare," or ^' a male fox," he would respectively say lag69 

(135) In Homacandra's dictionary is tho wellknown Sloka : 
KitxjA hftra tathA dar* traya eto yathA kramam 
Kro4o haroca dAreahu tobdat^ prokU man^Bh^hh^^^. 
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lio tWys (the female hai^) and Mp^ hi arrhin (the male fox) 
the adjectives ^'female" and *'male'' being respectively 
in the male and female gender, lag6% being m. and al6p9x i}^ 
In a similar maimer the Boman calls a male fox mascula 
vulpea.^^ Examples like these show the real difference between 
gender-ignoring and gender-denoting languages. In Telugu, 
e.g., ^^male'' and ^* female" would be simply affixed to 
" hare" and " fox " without suffering any alteration, but in 
Greek and Latin the masculine or feminine noun indicates, 
by using with it respectively the feminine and masculine 
gender of the adjective, the preponderance of gender. 

ni. Many abstract languages contain words, whose gram- 
matical gender is contrary to the sex they represent. Most 
such words are in oases of this kind employed in a secon- 
dary meaning, but the pertinacity with which the original 
gender of the noun is upheld, in q)ite of the change 
in meaning which the substantive undergoes, is a veiy 
conspicuous indication of gender being engrained in the 
nature of abstract languages. In Sanskrit, e.g.y we find that 
the word for *' wife " is expressed — ^besides by the usual 
feminine synonymes — ^also by nouns in the masculine (either 
in the singular or in the plural) and neuter genders. ^^ The 

(136) Oompare : Schnlgnimmatik der grieduBohGn Bprache von Dr. Raphael 
Euhner, Viote Auflage, page 89. 

(137) See : C. Plinii Secundi Na<;iuali8 Histor., lib. XXVIII, c. 46. 

(138) In Hal&yudha's Abhidh&naratnamala, II, 339, ve meet tlxe following 
l§loka: 

D&T&h kfihetiam kalatrafica bhAry& sahacarl yadhtk(L 
8adhamuu«ri9l patni j&yft oa gfihi^l griba^. 

In this filoka <' darftV and << grib&h ** are pluralB in the nuucnline, and 
"kshotram*' and <*kalatram" are neuters. The words pari^raha, m. and 
fo/jMi, ft. are also used in the sense of wife. 

The word " dara^ " unfo is derived from the Causative of " dyl " to split, 
because '* the wife eauus division anumg brothers^* dar&lL darayanti bhratrln ; 
a derivation which is as peculiar as that of the word putra^ see page 45. In 
the Vdriika to Pacini III, 3, 20 we read in Siddh&ntakaumudi : ** Daiujaiau 
kartari 9iluk ca ; darayantlti d&ra^,'* jaiayantiti jam^. 

According to the Siddhautakaumudi (see Taninatha's edition, Vol. II, page 
321) the wife is called '* grihah'* because she takes the grain, &c., and is in the 
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Qieek word meirakion " boy, " as well as the Gtennan noun 
Mddchen " girl, " aare of neuter gender, as both are diminutives 
of meirdx and magdy respectively. Here the gender clings 
to the diminutive termination in spite of the meaning of the 
notm. 

The thoroughness of the Sanskrit grammarians is again per- 
spicuous in the manner, in which they discuss this singularly 
intricate question. They clearly distinguish between the 
word itself and the meaning it expresses. When the word 
oouiddes with its meaning, which is generally the case, no 
difficulty arises, but if the word and its meaning do not 
coincide, then gender, which is a quality of the noun, goes 
with the word and not with its meaning.^^ In case that 
a word has different genders, the grammarians do not 
consider it to be one and the same word, but state that there 
are as many different words, as there are different genders. 
The distinction of gender is attributed to the difference in 
the constituents (guna) of the nominal matter, which difference 
of constituents constitutee also difference of gender.^^ 



hoiue: "GrQusAti dliAnyAdikam iti griham, t&tsthy&t gnhflJti darfth." In 
the Tlkasarvasyam, a commentary to the Anuunakosha, a similar explanation is 
given. The wife is caUed giihA^ because she receives what is given by 
her husband and others. ** Bhartrftdidattam grihnantlti grih&t^. Pmhlingo 
bahav^u»n&ntaAca ayam grih&h fobda^ ; ca febd&dveshmani. Gehe ka^ (see 
Pacini, in, 1,144), ityatra stktre geha febdasya ve§mamp&rthatvftt tadvartit- 
vena patnyatea laluhyarthatvat arthadvayepyabhidheye kartari graher 
dhato^ kapratyaye grahijyetyadina Bamprasaxa^e gphafi." 

(139) Compare the floka of the Vakyapadlya : 

Na so-sti pratyayo loke yah fobdanngamadrite 
j^bdo-pi yadi bhedena vivaksha syat tada tatha. 
Fanini's sotrn (VII, 1.23) ** Svamomapmhsakat *' attributes also the 
neuter gender to the word and not to its meaning. Concerning the word 
** darah" the 6abdartharatnam, page 119, says that, as there is inconsistency 
in ascribing a masculine gender to the meaning of a word like <' darafi " 
it is dear, that gender is a quality of the noun : ** Daranityadau puxhstvanva- 
jrabadhaoca UAgasya febdadharmatvam." 

(140) Compare the maxim contained in the Mahabhashya : " Ekarthe 
fobdanyatvaddnshtam liAganyatvam iti.'* 

12 
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The teimmationSy whioh in the later period of a langnage 
express generally the diSerenoe of gender, hare in an earlier 
stage hardly obtained an aoknawledged position, to which 
contingency we have alluded previously on page 84. In 
Hebrew^ ^.^.^the terminations of the feminine in the singular 
are ah and eth, of the masculine in the plural Im, and of tiie 
feminine in the plural dth ; now db father has in the plural the 
feminine texminatibn dth, dbdth^ fathers ; so have other mascu- 
lines, as shSm name, layil night, misbeach altar, n^ light, kdl 
voice, shUr wall, &c. ; while ihe feminine noun pHege^h 
concubine takes the masculine termination im in pUagaMnij 
as do likewiise debdrdh bee, milldh word, 'ir town,^^^ and others. 
The feminine Sanskrit nouns ending in short i and u take in 
the Dative, Ablative, Oenitive and Locative Singular besides 
Hieir feminine also the masculine tenninations. The cardinal 
numbers from 3 to 10 are in Hebrew masculines, when joined 
with feminine terminations and f eminines without them, as 
sheU^hdh m., shalosh t, three ; arVddh m. and arVa f., four, 
&c., and the numbers from 20 to 100 incL are of common 
gender, though ending in the masculine termination. 

The pronoun of the third person is the most positive 
evidence for the character of a language so far as it concerns 
the question whether a dialect ignores^^ or denotes gender. 
In the former case the pronoun does not express gender, in the 
latter two or three forms are required, according as the idiom 

(141) ShemOih, IdloOi, misbechoth, sArOth, koloth, dUMth ; pilagBhlm, 
debOilm, milllm, 'Irlm. 

(142) The language of the Kottee is the only concrete dialect which appar. 
ently recognizes, as we have seen above, gender in the third personal pronoun ; 
while the representative of an ancient abstract language, the modem Persian, 
has dropped it even there. Bat then these exceptions are easily explained 
when we consider the history of these respective nations. Tlie influence of 
the frequent invasions of Turks and Tatars into Fetsia is visible in the 
Persian language, which acknowledges the concrete distinction of nouns 
between animates and inanimates in the plural terminations On and hd. 

The case ef the Kottes is also eanly explained, when we remember what 
Outran says about them, l.c., pages v. and vi : " Ich fand auf meiner 
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reoognifies two or three distinct genders. The third personid 
pronoun is de facto the abstract representative of the various 
persons and objects ; it describes their principal qualities by 
imparting to them in gender-denoting languages a certain sex. 
The superioriiy of the trigeneous system over the digeneous is 
not only one in theory , but also one in practice. The existence 
of three kinds of genders is based on natural founda- 
tions; tiie application of the trigeneous system facilitates the 
classification. When every trace of gender is effaced in the 
external form of gender-expressing languages, especially in 
the latter period of their existence, the third personal pronoun 
stands out to the last with its unfurled banner of gender. Thus 
appears in modem English, from which all other external signs 
of gender may be said to have vanished, the third personal 
pronoun " he, she, if 

The personal pronoun of the second person may either 
drop or retain gender. It is not essential. The speaker knows 
as a rule thesex of the person whom he addresses, and may 
or may not advert to it. The Semitic second pronoun 
indicates the sex of the person addressed, while the Aryan 
pron5un does not indicate it. But both, Semitic and Aryan 
languages, agree in omitting to express gender in the first 
personal pronoun, for here it is really superfiuous. Ego 
is in his own estimation one and indivisible, and though he 
observes the difference of sex in others, all distinctions merge 
in his own personality. 

This remark applies naturally to ^ken language alone, for 
it is quite evident that a written language, e.g.^ hierogly- 

Beifle in Sibirien fiinf noch lebende Indiyiduen dieses Volkes auf {e.g,^ der 
Kotten), welche unter dem Namen des agulschen Ulusses nnter den soge- 
nannten Kamassinzen am Agul, einem Nebenflusse des Kan, lebten. Diese 
fiinf Penonen waren iibereingekommen ein kleines Dorf am Agul anznlegen, 
wo sie ihre Nationalitat aufrecht erhalten woUen. An diese Colonisten haben 
aich spater einige von den Kotten herstammende Familien angeschlossen, 
welche bereits ibre Muttersprache vergessen haben imd Russen gewordaa 
Bind ;" compare above, page 81. 

The difference made in English between who and whieh^ the former apply- 
ing to persons, the latter to objects, is only artificial and of recent origin, as 
proves the passage in the Lord's F»iyer, Our Father, which art in hiovm. 
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CHAPTER rx. 



ON NUMBER. 

The mode in which languages express plurality, though 
not so important a feature as gender in the development of 
a dialect, still attracts a great deal of interest. The cause of 
plurality lies in the diversity of number. The latter being 
known, the most important item of information is supplied, 
and the form of the word need not be altered in order to 
agree with the sense implied by the numeral, or the adjective, 
which denotes definite or indefinite number. Many languages, 
e,g,^ the Malayan, Fijian, Toruba and Galifomian possess no 
plural forms at all, and even languages which own such, do 
not use them always after numerals. This is the case with 
Bengali, where the nouns are joined in the singular to 
numerals, as daiajana ten persons, hdro dsana twelve seats^ 
anekn loka many people. Hebrew nouns as ydm day, shdndh 
year, isk man, follow the numerals from 11 to 19 occa- 
sionally in the singular, viz., arVddh *d8ar ydm fourteen days, 
if the ordinals between 20 and 90 precede the noim, the latter 
follows, as a rule, in the singular : ^esrim Ur twenty towns, 
shetat/im vemhsh^m shdndh sixty-two years, &c. German words 
used as a means of counting, measuring or weighing, retain 
the singular when joined with a definite or indefinite nume- 
ral ; as Mann " man," zwolf (viele) Mann Soldaien^ twelve 
(many) soldiers, zehn Stuck ten pieces, ^chs Paar Strumpfe six 
pairs of stockings, drei Buch Papier three quires of paper, funf 
{mehrere) MassWein five (many) quarts of wine, vier (einige) 
Oi<i88 Bier four (some) glasses of beer ; F\m foot, Zoll inch. 
Centner hundred- weight, P/und poimd. Loth ounce, Uhr in 
aieben {7%r seven o'clock. The English language recognizes 
the same rule in such words asfootf horse and peopk (twenty 
foot, fifteen horse, many people). 
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The f onnatiQii of a real plmal is oertainly evidenoe of a 
progiees in thougkty but unlike gendai^ whioh is of primitive 
oxigin, it is always the product of aUiterperiod. Moreover 
there will remain certain words in a dialect which will not 
admit plural terminations. With the introduction of the 
plural and the spreading of its use, dual forms, where previ- 
ously of frequent and common use, will be gradually dropped. 
Compare, e^g.^ the rare occurrence of the dual in Hebrew — 
which language represents in its grammatical formations a 
later state of development, or rather of decay, than does Arabic 
-»with the use of the dual in the latter language, where it 
is stiU employed in conjugation, from which it has quite 
disappeared in Hebrew. In old German the dual is in 
vogue ; in modem German it occurs only exceptionally. 

When discussing the subject of plurality, one must not 
overlook the different position in which nouns and pronouns 
are respectively placed. When one efpeaks, e.g.^ of 2, 3, or 4 
horses, the number indicates that there are 2, 3, or 4 repre- 
sentatives of the same animal ; but in the dual or plural of a 
personal pronoun, tiie we or you does not represent a multipli- 
cation of the same individual The «r^ in the dual is either 
''thou and I" or " he and I," and the ''we " in the plural may 
be " you and I " or " you, he and I," &c.^** The pronominal 
dual and plural formation differs in consequence from that of 
nouns, and such deviation is only a natural result of tiie 
^iHftiTnilRr origin. The external form of these pronominal 
terms is generally the most trustworthy witness respecting 
its construction. The Gherokee^^ pronoun myfielf^ &c., 

(146) The peraonal pranonnB in most langnagee clearly prove that their dual 
and plural formation is different from that of noons. One need not quote in 
support of this assertion the pronouns of such strange languages as l^tian, 
Hawaian, Cherokee, &c., but abstract languages like Hebrew and Sanskrit 
aver the truth of this fact in the formation of their abstract pronoun '< we» " 
both in the Dual and PluraL 

(146) See Morgan, l.c, page 137 .note I, the pronunciation has been 
altered according to page 292. 
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undeTgoee in the Dual and Plural forma the f oUowing 
alteration :— 

Smgnlar. Dual. 

1. 3-fiwarMuh, mywlf. 1 and 2. (?i na-mh, onnelTec, thou and I. 

a. l^a-iuh, thywlf. 1 and 8. gi-na-tuh, „ he and I. 

8. r-icHWMA, himself. 2. ^ifo^A, younelvee, you two. 

FlunO. 
1 and 2. I^thiuhy ouiselTee, three or more of you and me. 
1 and 8. O^^'mh^ „ three or more of them and me. 

2. I'iia-9uh^ younelvee, three or more. 

8. O-fM-Mfiliy themaelvee. 

The. Fijian pronoun has even four numbers^ I is koi au, 
I and you is koi kedaru^ we two not you kai kekauy we three 
hn kedatou^ we three not you koi keitou^ we (including persons 
addr.) koi keda^ we (excluding person addr.) koi keimami.^^'' 

Beduplication is veiy oommonly employed to express 
plurality; we find it among the Malayans^^ as well as among 
the Ghinesey^^ the Bushmen^^ adopted it, and so do the 
Crolumbians^^^ in America, and many languages which own 

(147) See Haalewood'a Fijian Onmmar, page 28 : *« There are undoubtedly 
fomr numben in the Fijian pronoun. The oharacteriatio marks of the dual 
and third number are in this caae corruptiona of the numenda rua two and 
tolu three.** Ckxmpare also the formation of the personal pronounB in Papuan 
dialects. In Annatom " I " is ^At^ak, ttkajfm, " yon two and I ;'* 
qfimrmtf " you two - I ;** aJbUay; ** you three -|- 1 ;** aifmmiaiff yon 
three-I. In HaUicoUo «« I " is «•«, « you ** JtAoitm, and he (she, it) im-m, 
"we two" (excl.) is iM-miU/, "we two" (inoL) dSrirsn, "you two** 
iha m(M, " you three" fM tarti^ " we three** dro'tm^ " you four" nar t tt M iM^ 
and " we four'* dra tovatM, The Annatom and MaUiooUo pronouns are taken 
from 8ayoe*s principles, pages 270, 280. 

(148) Laki man, laki laki men ; r^i/a prince, r^^f-rt^ princes ; hatu stoney 
hatu haiu stones. 

(140) Jin man, Jiik:fin men ; ym swallow, ym ym swallows, Ac 

(160) See Bleek, Joum. of the Anthropological Inst, page 04. 

(161) ifaA^(ifMA«) house, MoA^sMAf houses in the Kooka dialect; Bancroft, 
page 610: "The Salish plural of substantiyesis formed by duplicating the root, 
9ko% mother, tkoikoi mothers ; by duplicating and dropping a vowel from the 
root, tkaUmiguiaaai^ tklkaitmigu men; §imoek mountain, umokmek mountains ; 
or by duplicating a consonant in the, midst of a word, or by prefixing 
the syllable ici; or by substituting another caae ; ibidem, page 616 ; see also 
page 700. 
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distinot plurals haTS not disoaided the use of reduplioation. 
After all pluralitj is a sort of repetitioiiy and repetition being 
best represented by reduplication, we need not be astonished 
that the latter be chosen as a medium for pointing out 
plurality. In fact, it is one of the main specialities of 
reduplicationy for the others as continuation^ intensity, diver- 
aty or distribution are either intimately connected witii or 
eyen derived from plurality.^^ 

Reduplication, as a substitute for plurality, recommends 
itself in many respects. It appears natural, is intelligible to 
such an extent, that common usage supports it. But it is for 
all that a dumay contrivance. 

In Chinese and Anamese there exist compounds in which 
the supplemented word does not add any new significance to 
the term to which it is added, but only specifies more 
distinctly its meaning. To fu father, and nm mother, is thus 
joined ein (kindred), as /u-cm father, mM-cin mother. The 
original meaning of the apposition becomes lost in such 
compounds, and it is used as a mere classic addition, as are 
such words like loo old (in lao-ku tiger, lao-yu raven, &c.) ; teu 
head (round) in si-teu sun; orl child (young in yeaifs) in 
tiatt'Orl point, smallness, ain-orl news, &c. ; and ee child, in 

(162) Beduplieation enhanoM the meaning of a noun as weU as of an 
adjective and adverb. If an object is, #.^., big, reduplication renders it bigger ; 
if smaU, it becomes smaller. Din^ in Mandengo and di in Sisu mean child, 
dimdmf^ and dUi is a little child ; ha in Mandengo is river, haba rivulet In 
Fijian «tMi is oyster and eifoeMMi is a little oyster ; -odU is house and vviUvaU 
a small house (house on canoes). The comparative and superlative degrees 
of adjectives aaud adverbs convey intensiflcationa of the positive, and can thus 
be properly expressed by reduplication. Mandtm in Sanskrit is slow, wumdam 
mandam signifies very slow ; the Hebcew fiund much, in m^ fiMO^f means very 
much. The Malayan langoage often forms adverbs by reduplication : kmutn^ 
hmmtif suddenly, from kumnmg ; mm^ MiMf separately, from atin^ separate. 
Ckmtinnation is often expressed by reduplication, as shows the Hebrew fiutttdk 
mattdh deeper and deeper, the Telugu 9%ni ffini having continuaUy heard, 
wdya^d ^trdymfd continuaUy writing. This signification of continuation 
and intensity secures, when repetition is resorted to in the conjugation of a 
verb, to such formation the meaning of past time, as prove the redupficated 
Perfects in Sanskrit and Greek. 
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tao-^ knife, ee^^ list, yat^ee fonn, manner, yen^ce tael, and 
/a-ce rule, means.^^ 

In tlie oouTse of time such supplements become typical, and 
their sphere of usefulness is often widened, by being called 
upon to assist in counting. They become numeral auxiliaries. 
To be used as such they are eminently fit, as their compre^ 
hensive signification allows their being applied as general 
terms to species. The use of such numeral terms does not 
exclude reduplication. In fact both kinds of plural forma- 
tions are often used in one and the same language, as in 
Malayan, in some Further-Indian and other concrete lan- 
guages. In Malayan^^ dlai is applied to tenuous objects as 
leaves, grasses, hairs and feathers; batang (stem, trunk) to 
trees, logs, spars and jayelins ; bdntak to rings ; bidang (spread- 
ing, spacious) to mats, carpets, thatch, sails, skins and hides ; 
hifi (seed) to com, seeds, stones, pebbles, gems, eggs, eyes of 
animals, lamps and candlesticks ; bikA (pale, stake) to cutting 
instruments, as knives, daggers and swords ; butir (grain) to 
pepper, beads, cushions, pillows, brooks and rivers ; buwah 
(fruit) to fruit, loaves, cakes, mountains, countries, lakes, boats 
and ships, houses, palaces and temples ; ekor (tail) to beasts, 
birds, fishes and reptiles; kapu (wood) to any object rolled up, 
as a sheet of paper ; orang (man or person) to human beings; 
puchuk (top) to cannon and small arms, to candles and torches 
and letters; raivan (gristle or cartilage) to cordage, &c. 
In Burmese pauk is affixed to the numeral when human 
beings are counted, gaung when animals, M when beasts of 
burden or carriages, tshu when deities, pagodas, Ac^pa when 
persons of rank, lono when round things, pt/a when flat 

(153) See: ChineBuche Sprachlehre von Wilhelm Schott, Berlin, 1857, 
pages 12 and 13, where will be found too the quotation taken from the Arie 
Chimm of Gk>n^ye8, page vii, « as addi^oens tan, olr eao 8^ paxa enoher 
e nada aignificao." Such supplements resemble the Egyptian ideogmphio 
hieroglyphs first discovered by GhampoUion. 

(154) See : John Crawfurd*s Grammar of the Malay Language, pages 11 . 
and 12. 

13 
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ihingB.^^ The employment of suoh numeral aiudliarieB is of 
common ooouzrenoe among the other kindred dialeofai. 

The preponderant nse of saoh numeral auziliaxiee is by 
itself a suflSoient evidenoe of the preyailing tendency towards 
oonoretenees. The oonoeption of an abstraot plnralily is an 
impoBBibility so long as a langoage has recourse to similar 
contrivances. Numeral auxiliaries exist also in abstract 
languages, but the manner in which they axe employed does 
not in the least interfere with the formation of a real plural, 
for they themselves are not pktrdUa tantum. English words 
like pair, couple, brace, jroke, leash, head, pack, sail, and 
many others labour respecting their application as numeral 



(165) See: O.H« Hough's *' Bngliah and Bunnaa Vooelraluy preoeded by a 
oondae OnmniMr," Senunpore, 1826, pages 33 and 24. Hie Onminar of the 
8han Laognage by the Ber. J. N. Ondiiiig, Bangoon, 1871» gives the foUowing 
eztensive yet incomplete list of the nnmenl auxiliaries in the Shan langoage 
on pages 24-27 : " Xm« is appUed to human beings, to to animals, «m to 
inanimate things, kan (stem) to things with stems, as flowers, Hn^ (branch) 
to branches of trees and staUa of plants, htm (time) to words, ku (pair) to 
pairs, hop to bonohes of plantains, to quantities measured with both hands, 
hkip to ilat things, JtAiMiy (coil) to rings, bands, hhtM to words, speech, htu 
(creeper) to cmepers, hon to individual things usually existing in pairs, as one 
eye, three sandals, a^fmrn (assembly) to companies cl men, hHh (smaU split) 
to things made of smaU pieces, to steps of a ladder, to the teeth, ftc, hnmif 
(string) to any thing long, as hair, hmt to deities and pagodas, iimg (to carry 
on the head) to loads of firewood, tmtg (field) to lowland rice-fields, Umt 
(extended line) to rows of trees, po to highland rice-fields, pw to deities, 
ecdesiastios, rulers and religious precepts, pu to skeins, hptA to things out or 
split, as bamboo pieces, hp%nf to boards, hp$un to books, articles of clothing, 
mats, &c, wutk to knives, needles, hoes, &o,, muh (company) to men and 
animals, m«y (river) to bodies of water, mtU (leaf) to leaves, flat dishes, Um§ 
to buildings. Ism to guns, lam to boats, lah to round or cubical things, as 
mountains, fruit, cups, fans, Umy (blossom) to things spread open, as flowers, 
umbrellas, Uh (places) to apartments in a rioe^ield, chess-board. Urn to long 
things, as posts, wi to bunches of plantains, Ami (to story up) to houses with 
stories, humg (grain) to grains, ears of com, Anpiy to round, cubical things, 
as mountains, fruits, eggs. As (hole) to openings, as doors, ASS (bundle) to 
bundles. Ami (stock or bnmch) to branches of plantains, fknits, ftc, fte.** 
Captain James Low mentions in his Orammar of the Thai or Siamese 
Language, Oalcntta, 1828, pag«e 21 and 22, that the Thai terms AmtaA (AmMA), 
Umy no^ do-trng, thm^ §$in§ and Ua are used in a similsr manner as 
numeral auxiliaries. 
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simliaries also under oertain restriotionB, and in this respect 
they resemble the Malayan and Farther-Indiaa termB, but 
here the likeness ends. 

Abstract languages oan include ezpressionB of gender in 
amneral suffixes, but sex and number remain two distinct and 
aepaiate categcxies. Both, if used as j^rinciples of classi- 
-fioation^ agree in so far as a modus of arranging is 
inherent in bothy but otherwise they have nothing in common* 
I cannot therefore share the opinion of Professor Sayoe, who 
endeavours to prove a connection existing between these two 
kinds of auxiliaries. 

'^Indeedy^^ these numeral affixes can be shown to have the 
same origin and intention as the pronominal suffixes oi South 
Africa, although the final result of creating classes of nouns 
distinguished by what we call gender has not been so perfectly 
attained. Thus, in Burmese, the numeral termination changes 
according to the object nimibered. • • .Farther advanced on the 
road to gender is the phenomenon that meets us in the Tshetsh 
language in the Oauoasus, where adjectives and the substantive 
verb change their initial letter after certain substantives, &eJ* 

From what has been said before, this question seems not 
to require to be again discussed. 

Reduplication and numeral auxiliaries indicate thus 
generally a concrete plurality, but numeral adjectives may 
express, as we have mentioned before, an indefinite number 
both in concrete and in abstract languages. Similar words 
are found in all dialects. We need not therefore enlarge on 
this topic, especially as no principle depends on it, and 
shall content ourselves with alluding to the peculiar 
Tahitian^^' mode of plurality. The words na^ mau^ tau, pue 
and hui serve generally this purpose : na expresses a small 
pluraliiy, two or three, as na medua parents (father, mother) ; 
man an unlimited number, as mau medua parents (any, all) ; 

(166) See Sayoe, I.e., pages 270 and 271. 

(157) A Grammar of the Tahitian Dialect, pages 9 and 10. 
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tau a small indefinite plurality, bat is not synonymous wittt 
na; pue and hui are prefixed to oertam ooUective nouns 
and mark no definite plurality, as pue arii tbe roya! family or 
principal ohiefis, hui raatira the subordinate ohiefs ooUeotively. 
The pronoun of the third person in the plural and the deter-^ 
minative pronouns ''these" and "those" aie often employed 
to express plurality. In many languages no special pronoun 
of the third person exists, and determinative pronouns occupy 
their place ; this is, e.g., the case in the Dravidian dialects. 
We need not therefore be surprised that the pronoun of the 
third person and determinative pronouns are at times used 
for the same purpose. 

The definite article is in most Negro dialects replaced by 
the personal or demonstrative pronoun : '' the person " becomes 
person he^ " the persons " persons they. In the Vei language 
the plural is uniformly expressed by the termination nu, 
which according to the Bev. Mr. Koelle is most likely 
derived from the Plural of the third personal pronoun, anu, 
they.i** The personal pronoun is also employed in Fijian to 
distinguish the numbers of the nouns, o hoy a na iamata is the 
man, oi rau na tamata the two men, o ira na tamata the 
men ; but this use of the personal pronouns is confined to 
rational beings, as gods, angels, devils and men.^^ In Shan 
the pronoun khau '' they " is applied to the same use, e.g.^ kun 
man, kun khau men ; A;i, which denotes " they " in Ehasi and 
Synteng, serves the same purpose, kypa father, ki kypa fathers. 
It is likewise probable that the syllable koy which in some 
Sonthali, Mundari and Kol dialects forms the plural suffix, is 
derived from the personal pronoun ako (unko, &c.) they. 

Plurality can therefore be expressed in various ways by 
reduplication, by numerals and numeral auxiliaries, by definite 

(168) S.W. Ko6Ue*8 Outlines of a Qrammar of the Vei Langfoage, page 21. 

(169) See p. Hajdewood*8 Fijian and English Dictionary and Orammar, 
pageU, 
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mid indefinite numeral adjectiveSy^^ by personal and determi- 
native prononnsi and in some other peculiar manner. All 
these expedients oommend themselves and suiBOioe for special 
purposes* The latter are momentarily of greater importance 
and require particular attention. In fact we only arrive 
at general conclusions after observing strictly their special 
oonstitaents. In the same manner as the special precedes 
the general, so also special expressions of plurality precede 
general ones. 

Whenever dual forms^** exist by the side of plural fonns, 
we may conclude with perfect safety that the former are of 
an earlier origin than the latter. As two comes before three, 
thus also is the dual anterior to the plural. 

Whatever may be the origin of a general plural form,^^ its 
existence in a language shows certainly a higher degree of 
cultivation ; but this development does not indicate so much 
a mental superiority as it suggests a more intimate apprecia- 
tion of practical wants. 

The change of a singular into a plural recognizes a material 
difference, such aa is implied when we speak of four books 
instead of one. 

The faculty of counting is in the same way more dependent 
on practice than indicative of greater or lesser mental ability. 
It will increase when it receives adequate inducement or is 
fostered artificially. 

(160) B.g. " aU," " many." 

(161) That there exist special tenns to express the number two or duality, 
while other higher numerals do not generally possess a like distinction, may 
be perhaps explained from the great impression created by the necessity of 
abandoning the singular, and substituting for it a new number. As the dual 
represents the first and therefore most impressive change, the dual and the 
plural are in some languages the same. But the adoption of a concrete dual 
formation does not prevent that other numerals as 3, 4, &c, should be 
noticed in a similar manner, and indeed these exist, as we have seen (page 95) 
expressions for such numbers. 

(162) There is no reason why the plural affixes should not be regarded as 
the representatives of words expressing ** multitude," in monosyllabic lan- 
guages such terms appear in their unchanged form. 
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Between the savageB^® who cannot oount beyond one or 
two, <» who use their fingers and toes for that puipose,^^ and 
the civilised European with whom counting is a merely 
mechanical process, there seems to exist an insurmountable 
gap. A ccmsideiable distance separates them indeed^ but one 
which can be lessened, and in this particular instance is 
lessened by practice and instruction. An intimate acquaint- 
ance with the concrete value of the difierent numbers will 
soon dispel hazy notions, and effect the adoption of numerals 
in preference to vague indefinite expressions.^" 

The namea of the numerals often explain or afford a means 
of retracing the numerical system which originally prevailed, 
and which was afterwards abandoned in preference to another. 
The Dravidian numerals " eight" and '' nine " render thus the 
primitive usage of counting up to '^seven" instead of up to 
*' ten " very probable. Moreover a research into the meaning 
of the names of the numerals is a good measure for ascertain- 
ing their original value. 

The various systems of numbering are objects well wor&y 
of inquiry, and supply weighty materials for a critical exami- 
nation of a language. On the other hand, we should not 



(163) Compare the chapter on the art of countiiig in Edward B. Tsrlor*! 
f < PrimitiTe Ooltore," Vol. I, pages 218-246. 

(164) See **0atlmes of a Granunar of the Vei Language, by 8. W. Koelle, 
pages 29 and 30: "The Vei people, and many other African tribes, when 
ooqnting, first oonnt the fingers of their left hand, beginning, be it rameni- 
beied, from the little one ; then in the same manner those of tiie rig^ hand, 
and aftsrwards the toes. When both the fingers and the toes were ooonted, 
Ihey said : a person {mo) is finished (bande), and henoe mo baitdif came to 
mean 20.'* 

(166) In the Vooabulary of Aboriginal Dialects of Queensland, by 
Kn. Barriott Barlow, we find this signifioant note : " Most of the blacks, 
when asked to express a number beyond three, give the word signifjring 
"many,** or else say ** that's all, no more my talk." Tet many of the 
younger men can oount well in English. We had, last year, on the station, 
a young black fellow who could oount a flock of sheep (say 200 to 1,200) as 
they ran through the yard-gate." See Journal of the AnthzopoL Institnte, 
Vol n, page 171. 
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overeetimate the importanoe of numerals agreeing In different 
languages. Of all words numerals commend themselves 
eqpeoiaUj to be adopted in oonsequenoe of their practical use- 
fulness, and though such a universal agreement has not yet 
been attained in speech, it nearly exists in writing. 

The introduction of a common plural formation represents 
in a language a progress in the direction of generalization, but 
the concrete nature of number as exhibited in plurality 
forbids it to exercise a very important influence on the 
character of a language. 

Nevertheless number, together with gender, though the 
former to a very small extent, are those two categories which 
offer an insight into the mental activity of a language ; while 
space and time, manifesting themselves mostly in declension 
and conjugation, exhibit in their outward appearance the 
external machinery to which a language resorts in order to 
express them. Gender and number represent accordingly in 
a language the internal working of the mind, while space and 
time are rather the maintainers of the outward changes and 
modifications, BoUi must be considered together in oider to 
obtain a true insight into the character of a language. 

We reserve for examination at another time the external 
formation of language as it appears mainly in declension and 
conjugation. This particular subject has always attracted 
the attention of scholars, and much more is known about it 
than about what we may call the reflective portion of speech. 
Though much more must be done to enable us to establish 
with positive assurance a dassiflcation of languages, yet we 
hope tiiat what is known of the different tongues of the globe 
enables us to forecast the formation of a system which, however 
imperfect in its details, contains in itself the embryo of a 
scientific arrangement of languages, which, in order to be 
true, must not contradict but coincide with the acknowledged 
laws of anthropology. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE SYSTEM. 
CLASSIFICATION OF LANGUAGES. 

The olaasifieation of languages, which we propose, will be 
as follows. 

We arrange all languages in two great divisions, whicli 
we call concrete and abstract. 

Both the concrete and the abstract divisions are each sub- 
divided into two classes. 

The concrete classes are called heterologous and homologous^ 
because, as we have explained previously (on page 56), hetero- 
geneous persons when speaking to each other use in the 
former class different expressions, from those they use when 
speaking to persons of their own sex ; while heterogeneous 
persons use in the latter class the same expressions as when 
they address homogeneous persons. 

The classes of the abstract division are called digeneous and 
trigeneousy because in the one class are acknowledged two 
genders, the masculine and feminine, in the other are acknow- 
ledged three genders, a masculine, feminine and neuter. 

Both the heterologous and homologous classes contain three 
groups : I., tiie first marks the difference existing between 
elder and younger consanguinity by adopting special terms 
for each, and the difference of sex, by adding either the words 
male and female^ or by modulation of sound ; II., the second 
possesses special terms for elder brother and elder sister, 
but one in common for younger brother and younger sister ; 
III., the third has four distinct terms for each of these varie- 
ties of kinship (see page 56). 

If we represent concrete and abstract languages by and 
A respectively, their classes by a and /9, and the groups by 
1, 2 and 3, we obtain the following sjnoibols Ca^ , Ca^ , Ca^ ; 
CP" , CP^ , C^ ; Aa and Afi. 
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To Ca> belong {a) saoh Ameiioan langaages, as the Dakota, 
Saliah and Eskimo dialects ; {h) the Polynesian languages, 
as Hawaian, Tahitian, Tongan, Fijian, Maori, &o. ; {c) ^&rj 
likely many Australian, and {d) the Basque languages. 

Co? includes some American and Australian languages. 

Cff^ contains the Malayan, many African and Asiatic 
languages. 

C^ is represented by the Mongolian and Tungusian 
languages. 

C^ includes Chinese, Japanese, the Finnish, Turkish, Dra- 
vidian, and other languages. 

Aa is represented by Old Egyptian, Coptic, the Berber and 
the Semitic languages. 

Afi contains the Aryan languages. 

This dassiflcation, which is based on the peculiar internal 
disposition of languages, must be supplemented by that other 
classification, which employs the external peculiarities as a 
criterion of arrangement. 

Both together, the internal and the external character- 
istics, will, when rightly understood and faithfully expressed, 
present a true description of the nature of a language. 

According to their outward appearance the most distinct 
division appears to be that into monosyllabic and polysyllabic 
languages, yet as the roots of words in many polysyllabic 
htnguages can be retraced to a monosyllabic state, and as poly^ 
syllabism is common to nearly all languages, the latter does not 
recommend itself as a principle of classification. In its stead 
languages are generally arranged in two other groups, the 
one is called agglutinative and the other inflectional. No 
doubt the introduction of these three stages — monosyllabic, 
agglutinative andinflectional — ^is very ingenious andcommends 
itself to logical reasoning, but except the first stage, which is 
clearly defined, the other two*-and more especially the agglu- 
tinative stage^are open to the objection that they are too 

14 
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vague. MoreoTer the infleotional stage may be regarded as 
a yariety merely of the agglatinatiye stagOi 

I believe it is neoessaiy to enlarge the system of external 
dassifioation. Even when retaining the three stages of isola- 
tion, agglutination and amalgamation, it should not be forgot- 
ten, that we know nothing about the manner in whibh the 
various languages which we admit to these stages, reaohed 
them. More certain information is required to decide the 
question of the external development of languages. For the 
present it 8u£Sees to point out as many species of languages 
as are actually existing' according to the differences in their 
external fonnation. 

To future investigations is reserved the task of studying 
the external characteristics of the various languages to such 
an extent, that their external formation can be exactly 
specified and each language assigned to its proper place. 

I restrict myself in mentioning a few prominent, well known 
characteristics, in order to illustrate the system proposed here. 

If we represent the terms indicative of the external oon-' 
struction of languages by Roman figures, then 

Monosyllabic languages will be expressed by I 



IncorporatiTe do- 


do. 


do. 


.. U 


Euphonic (North A&ican Negro) 


do. 


.. m 


Alliteral (South African) 


do. 


do. 


.. IV 


Agglutinative 


do. 


do. 


.. V 


Agglutinative inflectional 


do. 


do. 


.. VI 


Dissyllabic inflectional 


do. 


do. 


.. vn 


Inflectional qmthetical 


do. 


do. 


..vni 


Inflectional analytical 


do. 


do. 


.. TX 



This scheme is only provisional^ as it is by no means 
complete. Many languages have not been described, but it 
will be possible after sufficient information to assign a proper 
place to each language. 
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The result at which we hope to have airived may be briefly 
soxnined up as follows :-^ 

All languages must, aooording as the propensity towards 
specializing and generalizing prevailB, be divided into two 
classes, which we have called concrete and abstract. Differ-; 
enoe in internal disposition determines difference of origin. 
We know of no concrete language which can be regarded as 
related to a primitive abstract language, o^ to have developed 
into an abstract idiom imless through the introduction of 
a foreign abstract element, which introduction produces an 
entire change. A transition from concrete to abstract, though 
possible according to the laws of nature, cannot be actually 
pointed out, and the distinction may therefore be considered 
to be a fixed one to all intents and purposes. 

This assertion does not exclude the &ct^ that one language 
may be in one subdivision and another in another subdivision 
of the same class, and yet both may be originally related to 
each other. In like manner there exist different varieties in 
the same spedes in the several kingdoms of nature. 

The concrete class ignores totally the distinctions f otmded 
on gender, while gender is the keystone to the abstract system. 

Both classes admit of subdivisions, and in the concrete as 
well as in the abstract classes the peculiar formation of the 
tenos of kinship is chosen as the principal criterion. 

The external disposition, as manifested in the outward 
formation, combined with the material mode of thinking 
manifested by a language, betrays fully the peculiar character 
of an idiom. 
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SCHEME OP THE SYSTEM 



EXTERNAL 

CHARAC- 

TERISTICS. 



INTERNAL 



HBTR&OLOOOr S. (a) 



CONCBETfi 



I. (Monosylla- 
bic). 



n. (Incorpora- 
titb). 



III. (Euphonic). 

IV. (Allitbbal). 

V. (Aoolutina. 

tivb). 



VI. (Aoolutina- 
titb inflxc- 
tional). 

Vn. (Dissyllabic 

INFLXCnON- 
AL). 

Vni, (Inflic- 
tional 8yn- 
thbtical). 

IX. (Inflbction- 

AL analyti- 
cal). 



(«) ICany Ame- 
rican langa- 

(d)JBasqae Ian- 
gnages. * 



fa^ Polynesian, 

\b) Australian 

umgnages. 



Algonquin 



Namnyeri 



fa) Corean, (h) 

tic, (^ Kiran- 
ti, (tf) Tibetan 
languages. 



Mandengo, 
Yoruba, &c, 

Congo, Angola 
(Kaffir P), &c. 

Malayan lan- 
guages. 



Explanation : Ca\ II is the symbol for many American as well as for the 

Basque languages. 



Cal V 

CfMII 

081 V 
Cfii V 



Polynesian and many Australian 

langua^. 
the American Alson^uin, Ac. 
the Australian llarrinyeri, &c. 
Corean, the Transgangetio and 

Tibetan languages, &c. 
the Mandengo, Yoruba languages, 

&c 
the Congo, Angola languages^ &c« 
the Malayan languages. 
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or 



GHAfiAOTEBISnCS. 




(C) 


ABSTRACT.{^) 


HoKou>oovt.(9} 


DlOBfB0V8.(a) 


TU0BKB0t78.(/9) 






2 


3 






• • 

• • 


Chinese .. 

• • 


Old Egyptian. 


• • 


• • 

Tqfignw«n,Moii- 
gnages. 


Japanese, Finnish, 
Turkish, Ancient 
Gaa4ian, Dnvi- 
dian languages, 
Ac. 


• • 


• • 


•• 


• • 


•• 


Hindustani, Ben- 
gUi, Singhalese. 


t • 


• • 


Semitic Ian- 
guages. 


• • 


•• 


• • 


•• 


Sanskrit, Zend, Old 
Greek, Latin, &c. 




• t 


•• 


Italian, Modem 
Gknnan, English, 
&c. 



Explanation \ Cf^ V is the symbol for the Tungusian, Mongolian languages, 

&c. 
„ „ Chinese. 
„ „ Jananeee, Finnish, Turkish, Diavi- 

oian, &c 
„ „ Old Egyptian. 
,f „ the Semitic languages. 
M „ HindusUkni, BengaU, Singhalese, &c. 
„ „ Sanskrit, Zeod,- Ancient Greek, 

Latin, &c. 
n If Italian, Modem Gennan, English, Ac, 

15 



CffiY 

A^ I 
AaVII 
Afi VI 
A$ nil , 

AfilX , 



i' 



"*oi{". 



istS 



Be-t#. 



We-f 
£-n< 



ri>i^- 
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Male speaking, 


Female speak- 

ing, my dder 

Brother. 


Male speaking, 


Female speak- 


Male ^ 


My Daughter. 


my elder 
Brother. 


"tt-Sf' 


ing, my younger 




Lavouaobs. 








toni— 


Me-chunk-ihe. 


Chin-yay. 


Te mdo. 


Me-son-kA. 


Me-sun-kA. 


Tan^* • 


Me-choonk^e 


Ghe-a. 


Ghim-a-da 


Me-eoh-kA. 


Me-soh-kA. 


Ton. HK 
TanF- 




Ghe-a. 


Tih-e-do. 


Me-sunk-A. 


Me-sunk-A. 


Me-chunk-she. 


Ghe-a. 


TilMb-do. 


Me-sun-kA. 


Me«m-kA. 


Me-chunk-M-lA. 


Che^. 


Tib-a-lo. 


Me-soh. 


Me-soh.kA^lA. 


TA-«et 


Me-chnnk-Bhe. 


MeK^e-a. 


O^Va-lo. 




Me-sunk-A-lA. 


Ton! .^ 
Ton>- 


Me-€huiik-Bhe. 


Ghe-a. 


TiVa-lo. 


Me-Boh-kA-lA. 


MeHM>h-kA^lA. 


Me-ohunk-Bhe. 


Ghe-a. 


TilHi-lo. 


Me-son-kA-lA. 


Me-son-kA-lA. 


Ton^^. 


Me-chtmk-Bhe. 


Me-chin 


Me-tim-^o. 


Me-soh. 


Me^oh. 


Me-fV" 


Win-no-gft. 


Zhin-dA-hA. 


Ton-no-h&. 


KA-ga. 


KA-ga. 


H'l^Pa 


We-ihnn-ga. 


We^zhe-tha. 


Wee-te-noo. 


Wee-son-gA. 


Wee-son-ga. 


^^i 


Hee->iiii-ga. 


He-yen-na. 


He-yen-n&. 


Heen-thnn-ga. 


E-chun-che. 


tiir 


He-yun-ga. 
She-me.she-g& 


Mee-y^ii&« 
Be-zhe^yeh. 


Hee-ye-nft. 
Be-che-do. 


Heen-thun-ga. 
Be-eim-gA. 


E-chun-che. 
Be-sun-gA. 


Wai >k 


We^on-ka. 




We-chin-to. 


We-eun-kA. 


We-son-kA. 




£-ne. 


E-che-to. 


E-sonk. 


E-sunk. 


Ma-no-hA-ka. 


Moo-kA. 


Me-aho-kA. 


Me-sho-kA. 


Me-sho-kA. 


P-tA> • 


M&.kA. 

N&k-me^. 


Mee4k-kA. 
Meek-a. 


Ma-ta-ioo. 
BA-sa-o». 


Mat-so-gA. 
BA-chu-ka. 


Mat-so-gA. 
BA-chu-ka. 


2i$?i^- 


Snh-suh-take. 


Um-nn-ni. 


A-DAk-fi. 


Snh-nAk-flsh. 


A-nak-fi. 


An-t -^ — ■ 


Sa-Boh-take. 


Au-tik-h*. 


A-nAk-fi. 




A.nAk-fi. 


An-t^-, 


Chns-hna-te 


Ghu-hlA-hA. 


Chu-chihl-wa. 


Ghu-ohu-se. 


Ghu-chihl-wA. 


Chu-t>. 

in 


(m.8p.)Ghach- 










hus-wft (f.8p.) 










A-gwae-td. 


Un-gi-ni-U. 
An-ke-nee-U. 


Un-gi-daa. 


TJn-gi-nnn-tli. 


TJn-gi-dau. 


An-gy 


At-gwa-tae. 


An-ke-doh. 


An-ke-DA-tsi. 


An-ke-do. 


Perow. 


A-dA4e. 


Ta-Ui-lik-tiB. 


A-di-de. 


Ka-we-ta. 


A-t»." 


Perow. 


Ghe-nA>tim. 


A-tnas. 


Ka^wit-ta. 


KA-wit-ta. 


Ah-b 



Yoirels'*a" as a in ale, ** A" as a in art, *<ee" as e in even, «oo" asu, fto. 
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■peakmg, 


Female apeak- 


Male speaking, 


Female speak- 


y elder 
listen 


ing, my elder 
Sister. 


my younger 
Sker. 


ing, my younger 


-kay. 


Me-chom. 


Me-tank-she. 


Me-tan-ka. 


-kaf 


Chn-ih. 


Me-tank-she. 


Me-tun-ka. 


ic-ahe. 


Me-tank-ardo. 


Me-tank-8he. 


Me-tank-a-do. 


k-Bhe. 


T&n-ka. 


Me-tank-she. 


Me-tAn-ka. 


:&. 


Chu-wa. 


Me-tunk^e. 


Me-tunk-hA-la 


tc-«. 


Chu-a. 


Me-tunk-she. 


Me-tonk-a. 


•ka. 


Chu-ih. 


Me-tank-she. 


Ton-ka. 


ka. 


Chu-wa. 


Me-tonk-she. 


Me-ton-ka. 


^n-ffa. 
•ga-ha. 


Me-chun. 


Me-tank-she. 


Me-ta. 


Zhon-da-ha. 


Wee-ha. 


We-ha. 


i-too-ga. 


Wee-zon-tha. 


Wee-ton-ga. 


Wee-ton-ga or 
Wee-ha. 


Tu-nA. 


Heen-tan-ga. 


Heen-tan-ya. 


Heen-tun-ga. 


i-he-cha. 


Heen-tang-a. 


Heen-tan-ga. 




an-ga. 


Be-Bho-wa. 


Be-tun-ga- 

shin-ga. 

We-tun-ka. 


Ah-se-she-ga. 


knn-ka. 


We-ebo-la. 


We-ton-ka. 


0. 


£-noo. 


Wych-ka. 


E-chunk. 


•me-ha. 


Me-no-ka. 


P-ta-me-ha. 


Me-no-ka. 


ta-we-ft. 


Ma-roo. 


Ma.ta-kapzha. 


Ma-ta-ka4ha. 


a-kat. 


Bua^we-na. 


Ba-sa-chete. 


Ba-40-ka. 


ake. 


Um-un-iii. 


An-take. 


Soh-nak-fish. 


ake. 


An-tik-ba. 


An-take. 


Sa^nak-fish. 


wim-wa. 


Cku.h]ar>ha. 


Ghn-wnn-wa. 


Ghn-chtt-se. 


:i.daii. 


Un-gi-lim-i. 


TJn-gi.dau. 


TJn-gi-lun-i. 


e-dok 


AD-ge.ta-ih. 


An-ge-la-it. 


•he. 


A-ta-he. 


A-U-ke. 


A-ta-he. 


6-ta. 


Ah-te-ta. 


Ah-te-ta. 


Ah-te-ta. 



I^SB] 



ICA9 



^S^ah. 




^8«iie. 



BA8Q0B 



Oa-ne-na in 
heir peculiar 
10, daughter 
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My Daughter. 



Male speaking, 
my elder 
Brother. 



Female speak- 
ing, my elder 
BroUier. 



Male speaking, 

my younger 

Brother. 



Female speak^, 
ing,myyoange*' 
BroUier. 



liANQUAOBS — (Continued), 



Is-tnm-che-alt 
(Is-shoo-te- 
maH). 

Ese-tnm-ke-ilt 


£n-kats-tch. 
Eel-kak-duu 


En'l-kfthk-tsft. 
Ell-kftk-chft. 


I»4in-fla. 
Eel-se-sin-cha. 


Is-sis^sin-fla. ^ 


Pan-ni-ga. 
Pnn-ning-ah. 


An-ga-ju-ga. 
Ang-a-yu-A. 


An-i<ga. 
An*ning-A. 


Nu-kapra. 
Nu-kH. 


Ar-ka-lu-a-ra 
Nu-k*. 




Daughter. 


Male speak., 
elder Brother. 


Female speak., 
elder Brother. 


iSSST 


Female speak, 
younger 
Brother. _ 



LANO0AGES. 



Eaikee-wap 
heena. 
Hu no a vahi* 



Ofe-fine. 

LuYe alewa. 

Tamahine. 
Au-nnt. 

Kata-te-aine. 



Eai-ku-A-ft-n&. 

Tu a ne, (bro- 
ther of a sis- 
ter.) 

Tao ke te.(fi) 

Tua-kana. 

Tua-ka-na. 
Lek-lass,Matn. 

T&ra-te-kari- 
mo&. 



Kai-ku-na-na. 
• • t • 

Tuo ga a ni. 

Ngft-na.p) 

Tun gone. 
Lek-las8,MAtu. 

Manu te kari- 
moA. 



Kai-kai-na. 



Tehina. 

Tacina(4) (Ta- 
thina.(S) 
Te-i-na. 
Lik-8(rik,F-wo8 

Taru-te kArim- 



Kai-kn-nAna — 



Ik 

Tuo ga a ni. it). 

Nga-na.(3) jig 

Tonga netei] 
Lik-8nk,F-w 

Taru-te-kap 
rim-wi. 



GirL 



Son. 



Daughter. 



Lanquaois. 



Neska, Neskacha. 
Neskato. 
Neska. 
Neskato. 


Seme. 
Seme. 
Seme. 
Seme. 


Alaba. 
Alaba. 
Alaba. 
AUba. 


:de 

-d. 



Fijian is a sister's brother and a brother's sister. (6) Suffix '* u " signifies ** my 
position between various nations, situated as they are on the much-troddei 



16 



oaj 
« f 
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Hale speaking, 

my elder 

8Uter. 



Female Bpeak- 

ing, my elder 

Sister. 



Male speaking, 

my yonnger 

Sister. 



Female speak- 
ing, my younger 
Sister. 



speak- 



yddei EnU-cbii 
Mstert 



t^- 



iC-she. : 

k-she. 

ft. 

k-a. 

•ka. 

ka. 

xm-ffa. 

•ga-hft.. 



it-flhfl^ 



Eel-ke-kft. 



A-le-kapra. 
Ka-ya. •' 



En*l-Ghit-BhA. En'L 



Eel.ke-k&. 



Eel-che-choops. 



An-ga-ju-ga. 
Ang^a-yu-ft. 



Na-ju-ga. 
Na-ya. 



£n*l-istfla-ope8. 



Eel-che-choopB. 



Na-karra. 
Ka-kft-hft. 



Male speak. f 
elder Sister. 



Female speak., 
elder Sister. 



Male speak., 
younger Sister. 



Female speak., 
younger Sister. 



"too-ga 



TU-nA. 

i-he-chf 

on-ga. 



tun-ka. 



•me-ha. 



ta-we^ 
a-kftt. = 
ake. 
ake. 
wun-wL. 



Kaiku-wa- 
heena. 

Tua hine (sis- 
ter of a bro- 
ther.) 

Tao icete or 
Tuo-fe-fine. 

Nga-na,{2) 

Tu-a-hine. 
Louk-lass, 

Matu. 
Manu-te-kari- 

moft. 



Kai-ku-ft ft-na. 
• t • t 

Taokete. 

Tnakana.(S) 

Tuakana. 
Louk-lass, 

Mfttu. 
Taru-te-kari- 

moft. 



Kaiku-wahee- 
na. 



Tuo f e fine. 

NgAna.(2) 

Tua hine teina 
Lonk-snk. 

Manu-te-kap 
rimwi. 



Kai-kai-na. 



Tehina. 

Ta thi na.(3) 
Tacina.(*) 
Teina. 
Louk-srik. 

Tarutekarim- 
wi. 



Brother. 



Sister ol a Brother. Sister ol a Sister. 



,-i.dau. Anai. 
e-doh. Anai, Nebia. 

Anaye. 
-he. Anaye. 
&*ta. 



Amba.(8) 
Arreba. 
Arreba. 
Arreba. 



Ai«pa.(») 

Aizta. 

Ahizpa. 



,'* tf.^. K&tu, my child. (7) See Dictionnaire Basque Fran^ais par W. 
J high road between France and Spain, preserved very little of 
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Daughter. 



Biale speaking, 
elder Brother. 



Female apeak., 
elder Brother. 



Male apeak., 



Female apeak., 
younger 
Brother. 



"tet 



Lanouaoks. 





k J 




V " w 


ITdftnia. 


Neeae taae. 


Ne ae-me. 


to. 


Kin-dA-niaa. 


Nia-BA-ye. 


Ni-ahi-me. 


ro. 


N'dArniaa. 


N'BA-ya. 


N'-ahe-ma. 


*i. 


Na^tun. 


Na ne A. 


Na-aim-«. 


K)i] 


irtooB. 


IThayaeea. 
irtA-Jnin. 


Noo aee meea. 




No-chime. 


N hi Bum. 


PO. 


N'dAniua. 


Kah-hAna. 


Nah oeae n-misa. 




Nain dft neaa. 


Nain-n' hana. 


Nain hiae aa-mua. 


lo. 



THE CP^ GLASS. 



to. Oba 

>o. • ^ 



GirL 



Son. 



Daughter. 



Brother. 



Elder Brother. 



tot 
-le. ^ 



lu. 

>k. 

-iie] 



^Pa• 



Lanouaqbs. 



dai 



Anak peram- 
puazn. 



Kan jom enka* 
na, Holea^ 
jing. 



Anaklaki 
lakL 



Eonje. 
Ehoin. 



Anak peram- 
puam. 



Kon 
Nkenkjekuan. 



SudaiA(i2}]aki 
laki. 

Dulur, Snde- 
rek.(l«) 



(EoNang). 



Kaka, Slakak 
{Aban^f eldeat). 

(Raka). 
Tjau. 



^ Apku 
At ».(»0) 

a. / 



•'^' 



.ea. 



Lanouaois. (}^) 



Kampali. 

Limpile, Nim- 

pile. 
Ninda. 
Wondaaa. 
BafetinuiL 



Ahuk. 

Ahok. 

Numbi. 
Numbe. 
Woan. 



Abuk enyadi. 

Abokinyaa. 

Nnmpula. 

Numbe. 

Woanixani. 



Taemago. 

Aaimaka. 

Nkodo, Maide. 

Udsaae. 

Woantaibaki. 



e. 
ia>| 

Ay 



186 



apeaking, but such a distinction actually still exists in the Algonquin language, 
<n Java, by Jonathan Bigg. In the Bunda language Adi DahtuiKn denotes an e 
Africana, by the Bay. 8. W. Koelle. 
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Ueroeak.i 
der Sister. 



Female speak., 
elder Slater. 



Male apeak., 
younger Sister. 



Female apeak., 
yoimger Sister. 



9i4 



.ki 
.k« 



Kemiase. 

ITmiasa. 

Ka-ma. 

Nu mu seea. 

Nftmeee. 

Na-mese. 

Nainna waae. 



k-S 

a- 

k-a 

-kK 

•'^•yoimger 
^"•Brother. 



Neseme. 
Nishime. 
X she me. 
Nasima. 
Nooaeemias. 
N^hisnm. 
Kah esse a 8 isa. 
Nain hise sa mua. 



Sister. 



Elder Siater. 



Tonnger Siater. 



«-tc 



i-hfjonngest) 
on* 

di. 
tni) 

■0. 

•m( 



ta- 
a-k 
akr- 
ake 



Sadai«(Si)Per- 
ampuam. 

Dnlur, Suder^ 
ek. 



Kakak 
«#V). 



(^^ 



(Kaka) Ache- 
iik (refined). 



Tjan 



Adik {Bwig- 
fti). 

Adi. 
Tan 



tsaol. 

ri-ddaa. 

inda. 
•he.'peatfe. 
a-Woantsifet. 



Tsemago- 
nyads. 
Asimakfljiyaa. 

Nkodo, Maide. 
Udaase udsaie. 
Woantsirani- 
baki. 



Atsaonyada. 

Adza nimpnli. 

Ninda. 

Upeare udsafe 
Woantsixanifet 



as we are infoimed by Br. Schoolcraft, Lc., Vol. II, p. 38d. 
Ider brother or siater ol our wile, aud Mi^ B^vUwng a younger 



EBTE 

IP THE 




iokti. 



t. 

uro, 
*ng. 



kfBela. 

ru. 

Ben- 
in. 

ina« 

L 
L 
0, Ndo- 



lOadau. 
l»Adefi. 

^ 

^ere. 

p- 



-Neger 
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LANaiTAQES— (Cf(wrftntterf). 
C/3> GLASS— (A''i^««Q- 



OirL 



SOQ. 



Dauglitar. 



Bfother. 



Elder BroUMT. Younf*^% 
Broth : 



LAveuiOBS — (Ooniiwned). 



Wahetben. 
Woantatie. 
Woandale. 
Dsnalando. 

NdBoa,KaiIel 
bodngen. 

Melagami 1am- 
fai, 

Ofida . 

Fatio oyvmxiB, 

Wontaai. 
Demmnso, 
Bingmiiao. 

OUILKIldVll- 

dino. 
Oflem miuniii* 

^• 

Demmnan. 

Snngudnxi. 
Dem musone. 

Dem miiaulin. 
Dem miuuma. 

SuiunitiuxLyi. 
Nyaha lopo. 

Oboya, Aba- 

oya. 
NyuowQ. 

Loirafi. 

Nyonifi. 

Diofi. 

Ebnro. 
Omo Birif 
Tata. 



WoannmL 

TMmotae. 

Tramole. 

]>8iiando. 

Dom. 

Mela. 

Ifbiwolande. 
Fati woifttte. 

Waiu 
Dem. 

Deno. 

Daenke. 

Den. 

Dembnaktun. 
Denge. 

Dene. 
Den. 

Diiame. 
Divore. 
Loiimdo^ 

Tadohindo. 
ICba. 

Wu. 

Tu, Dyn. 
Efl. 
Ofi. 
Figano* 

Omo. 
Omo EnzL 



Weanbera. 

Woantatae. 

Weale. 

Dsoani londo. 

Domdaodsi- 
gen. 

Ofola. 

Fati Woyere- 

me. 
WaoOnm. 
Demmoao. 

Demmoao. 

Ndaemmnao. 

Demmoao. 

Demmnao. 
Demmoao. 

Demmoaoline 
Dem moBoma. 

Digile. 
Diiine. 
Ndonyalo. 

Baoya. 

Woyiro. 

Madyo. 

Lonafi. 

Nyonifi. 

F^ono. 

Omo bill. 
Omo bill. 



• • . • 
• . . • 



Bad2Ake.(i<) 



• • #• 

• t • • 
• . • • 



• • • 
»• . • 

a*. •• 
•'• • a 
•'• • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 



Woantobald. 

Pontaeben. 

Pentxe mben- 

de. 
Bendo. 

liag. 

Nifoke. 

Werge. 
Wewotante. 

OtMlgf. 

Kodo. 

Koto. 

Koyo. 

Eoda 

Kodo. 
KorOy NgoEO. 



Abtiro. *' 
Aburo, 4 "" 

okuri. ' 
Aburo m—T 

Aboro. 

Abtito. » f 

Abiiro. ^^ 

Aburo. - 

t 



Eoro 
Nyomo kere- 

ma. 
Tadalori. 
Tara. 
Ndewa. 

NoapaninL 

Enovo. 
Negaflle. 
Novi, Fofo. 
Anoefi daho. 
Nowie daho. 

Egmo. 
Egma» Egbo. 



Abine. 

Omoni. 
Emio ki ^ 
Otenel^Pit. 

Onedfli 
Ooasuic 
EfiKac 

Wogi. Aplu 

Kate "^^^J 
Keraini^' 

Kana. * 
Kana. / 
Kate. . 

Gadaij^®*- 



Kane. • 
Kama>| 



MinyaJ 

Monay 
Moann 
BConye 



r«4 
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Uespt 
derS 


Tounger 
Brother. 


«.. 


Elder Siiter.. 


Tounger Sister. 


y 1 




%\i WoaxEtufet 


• • • • 


Woantaberaxi* 


Woantabera^ 


, 




baki. 


fet. 


Penteepomo. 


■ t •• 


Woantae oben. 


Woantee opo- 


Pentre nipii* 


.... 


Woantre 


mo'. 
Woantre mpu- 


mole. 




mbende. 


mole. 


Pombo. 


• • •• 


Timane bendo. 


Timane 


-ki 

.ki Btk. 


...• 


MakdBodsigen. 


pombo. 
K& daodn- 


k-i ttfioik. 


• • • • 


Nwoke ngaad- 


Mi^ gami- 


-a. 




lamfai. 


lamfid. 


kH Bite. 


• • • • 


Werge. 


Bite. 


-ki Wewogela. 


• • •• 




Wewogeifeme 






wotante. 


wotante. 


• . • • 


Obagiorani. 


Ofetoxani. 


Badinmnio. p^ 


KotomuBO. 


Poromuao. 


-U Do. 


• • • • 


Eotomiuo. 


DomoBO. 


Doro. 


1 1 • • 


EoyomuBO. 


Doromuflo. 


K™Doro. 
box Doxx). 


• ■ • • 


Kodomnao. 


Doro muBo. 


• . a r 


Eodomuflo. 


Doro mnBo. 


• • • • 


Nkoramnao. 


Ndoro muBO. 


0. 

to. ^^*^ 
-m< Nyomo doma. 


• t • • 


Eoro Muanxna. 


Domnsimia. 


0. » • 


Kgomo miun- 


Nyomo muBU- 






makerema. 


ma domo. 


Gonyai. 


• • • • 


Tudanyarale. 


Gtonyainyarale 


ta- • * Ghrnyai. 


• • • • 


Taragine. 


Gnnya gine. 


a-k x^dewiuo. 




Ndenyaro. 


Ndenyawuru* 


akc 








ake KoAktuiia. 


00 1* 


Nnabao^ 


Nuabaoya 


wu 




ponizii. 


kuma. 


Kuo tue. 


.... 


Enyirovo. 


Kuyiro tue. 


tag|j. NegadBue. 

Nofledefle. • 


• • • • 


Nenofile. 


NemadBu. 




Nofi, Noefi. 


Nofie defie. 


.-i-d^ja. Anoefigbe. 


.. • • 


Anoefi daho. 


Anoefi gbe. 


e-d No^e gbe. 


• . • • 


Nowie nyonn 


Nowie nyonn- 


•he.pea^Elraro. 
e-t^foant Aburo akuri, 




daho. 
' Agmo obin. 


gbe. 
Eburo obiri. 


• . • • 


Egmoobiii 


Ebile, Aboro 




Sbileykami. 






obiri. 



aa w€ 
Iderl 
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OH THB CLASSIFICATION C 



LANGUAGES— (CfottiiiMAed). 

CP^ ChA8e—{G(nUinued). 



Girl. 



Son. 



Daughter. 



Brother. 



Elder Brother. 



IiAXOUAGKS — (OonHnued). 



Madia. 


Oma. 


Omabere. 




Egma. 


Oma here, Om- 


Omakuri. 


Omabere. 


• • . . 


Egbo, Egmo, 


inoBiim.(i7) 








Egmaoknri. 


Omodebire, 


Omoktirey 


Omobire, 


• . . • 


Egba, Egmo 
okure. 


Omobfure. 


Alemokure. 


Alemobure. 




Amode, Amo- 
WrL 
Oma debili. 


Obimo, Omo. 


Omobere. 


. • • • 


Egbo. 


Alemo. 


AlemobiU. 


• • • • 


Egmo. 


XTdo, TJdoyi. 


Omo. 


Omobiri. 




Egbo. 


Omabiri. 


Omakuri* 


Omabiri. 


• • • • 


Egba. 


Omebire. 


Oto. 


Omobire. 


.... 


Egure. 


Onumobire. 


Omonokere. 


Omonobire. 


• • . • 


Omogwaye. 


Omote. 


Ohuara. 


Omoro. 


• . . • 


Omogbako. 


Omose. 


Owi. 


Owimogbutflu. 
Omolokaro. 


. • • t 




Owo kii&wi. 


Omolokaro. 


..•• 


Ote nokoa. 


Oftonya. 


Oi. 


Ononya. 


Oni.(") 


Onyakura. 


Nyantsiin. 
Eayafe busu. 


Edagmo. 


Egiinagi. 
Ramo. 


.... 


Yaya. 

Efi bulodfli. 


KiadBitsekami 


EtZ 


EtmkamitsL 


.... 


Yaya. 


Ntragi, Taa- 


Edfli. 


Kdm nflagi. 


• . . • 


Nugadri. 












Begeram. 


XJhioiu 


Dirau. 


• . • • 


Yaka. 


Pero. 


TatakengaU. 


Pero. 


.... 


Yaya. 


Pero. 


Tatakangoa. 


Pero. 


. . a • 


Yaya. 


Peio. 


Tatakangoa. 


Pero. 


.... 


Yaya. 


Pero. 


Digokoa. 


Bigo kamn. 


• • • . 


Yaya. 


Laogonyo. 
Wunya, Wnn- 


Be. 


Ba. 


• a . . 


Ba. 


Wune,gQmae. 


Wnnyatkane. 


.... 


Wuangaye. 


ya abslei. 
Tabaxar. 


Yalu, ya. 


Damfalin. 


. . . • 


Wa. 


Woikaina. 


Isahar. 


Isa woi. 


• • • • 


Berohar. 


Bsiwo. 


Binkel. 


Bidebo. 


• . • 


Maona gorko. 


Stika debo. 


Bingel. 


BingeldeL 


• • a 


Mouna. 


Maaaeonka. 


MoT 


Moanka. 


• • • 


Mananyon- 
koro. 


Konae manka. 


Mo. 


Moyonka. 


. . . • 


Moanna yon. 
kuni. 




Mo. 




0. • • 


Moanna yon- 
kuru. 


Honike. 


Mon. 


Monike 


0. .0 


Monyen enkui 



^'■AS^uig^ ^y the Bev. Samael Crowther. 
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.er. 









kH 
-ki 
ki 

BO, 

la. 

on* 

tufl 
o. •• 

-in€ 



ta-' 

ake 
aka 

aogo»o 
yonoe. 

Djondae 



Sister. 



• • • • 

• • • • 



• • • • 

• • • • 



• • • • 

• • • • 



• • • • 

• • • • 



Elder Sister. 



Younger 
Sister. 



Egmaobiri. 
Enno bere, 
Egmo obixi. 
Egba obire. 

Egbo. 



Egbo mobili. 
Egma obiri. 
Egure. 

Omogwaye. 

Omorogbako. 
Emio nogwai. 
Ote nokoo. 

OnyakuriL 

Taya. 

Efiafl bulodsi. 

Yaya. 

Nugadsinsagi, 

Yara nsagi. 
Yayalmttgana 

Yayapero. 

Yayapero. 

Yaya kaorn. 

6a. 

Wunye gaye. 

Ya. 

Bera woi. 
Mauna debo. 
Mounirao. 
Mananyonka. 

Monayoman- 

ka. 
Moanna yon* 

ka. 
Mony e nyoni- 

ko. 



Aboro obiri. 
Aborobere. 

Aboro obire. 

Aburo. 

Aborobili. 

Aburoomobiri. 
Aboro obiri. 
Egoretie. 

Abine. 

Omo tete. 
Emio kete. 
Ote nekete. 

Onedsidse. 

GkMtsuma. 

Ediaflkadsi. 

Araboko. 

Wogi. 

Eatera. 
Eeramikasi- 
gana. 

Kanapero. 
Eanapero. 
Katekamo. 
Mol. 
Gadsi. 

Kanoa. 

Kainawoi. 

Hin^riraodebo. 

Minirao. 

Mananyonse. 

Mona manka 

yonse. 
Moanna yonse. 

Monyenyonike 
nyodse. 



PONCEBTB 

CKNSOPTHB 




^umUt 

W^otDrononm 

IJutengoaptf. 
loandob. 

fbanrom. 

^oazuumiio. 

don, Idonanyi 
[onkflQibaae, 

Coke, 

^oanileie. 

^oanantaos. 

baiia. 

>aiia lebalaka. 



>ana. 
lorawolmne 



^ata. 



|)linyBiL 
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ON THE CLASSIFICATTON OF OV T 



LANGUAGES— ((7o»<mw^, 

CP^ CLABB'-iCowUnued). 



Girl. 



Son. 



Daoghter. 



Brother. 



Elder Brother. 



Fath< 



Lahouaoes — {Continued). 



ill 1 


Tan. 
Boo. 
Anona, Ana 

anna. 
Mnnbit. 


Taweo. 
Hobata. 
Anowa, Ann 

aawa. 
Munmangalap. 


• • * . 
1 • • • 

• • •• 

• • •• 


BatagOa 

Bodfla. 

Anosawadfloo. 

Yam mft^**"- 


Pa, Ipa. 


Bopa. 


Bieixm 
Sawietoflaii. 


Oboavere. 
We,Marwe. 


Obaeira. 
• t • • 


• • • • 

• • • • 


^egbo. 
Wedaaokpo. 


Hba. ' 


Woioronogna. 


Ogban. 


Wororonogoa. 


• • • • 


Woaka. 


robo. Obi 
taboo. 


Matengoapti. 
Moayip. 

Hbaonda. 

Woankoai. 


Muimo. 
Moan. 


Mati. 
Moanyip. 

Mbaonda. 

Woankoaae. 


.... 


Teker. 
Ngini. 

Invamtonda- 

Woanwoaa. 


Apeo. 


Mbaorom. 
Woannomso. 


• 1 1 • 


Ibo. 


Imba, Pa 
Apo. 


Idonakow. 
Mnnke men- 


Idnn. 
Moana mbane. 


Idnn akow. 
Moana men- 


• • •• 

• * . • 


TJmakow. 
Miodangokot. 


Momengwe. 
Moaaandaento. 
Moana nkento 


Moanayimom- 
Moana. 


Moanayimeng. 

we. 
Moana ndsen- 

to. 
Moana nkento. 


• • . • 

• • •• 


Firayingora. 

JBLombankO" 

lunt. 
Koronto. 




Apa,A|fu, 


Ndumba. 


Moana. 


Moana nkento. 


• • • • 


Mbota. 


Papa. , 


Moana mnke- 

at. 
Moana mnke- 

ta. 
Mniiuft ndom- 

ba. 
Omora wnkai. 


Moana. 
Moana. 
Omora woIop 


Moan moke- 

at. 
Moanamuketo. 

Moana nketo. 

Omora wnkai. 


• • . t 
. . • • 


Mokot 
Eota. 
Kknhitn. 
Mandae. 


AbSi ' 
Babo. 
Apa, Kea, 


• • • • 


Pepe. 


Moana mohe- 


me. 
Moana. 


Moanamoheta. 


• • • t 


Kota. 


Enpitlfa. 


ta. 
Kaheta. 
^tifii^ mahata 


Moana wadiara 
Moana maa- 
diala. 


Moanamhet. 
Moanamnama- 
heto. 


• • a • 

• at* 


Eotadiet. 
Kotareto. 


Papa,Poi 
Epe. 


Inntana. 


Moana. 


Inaataiuu 


• • •• 


Nkoma. 




malof 18 
deE^oa 



18 
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,er. 



Toungor 
Brother. 



-kn 
-ka 

^. le. 

k-a. 
•ka, 
ka. 

•ga-9te. 

ete. 
-to< 

Be. 

la. 
/n-iUi. 
i-hef>. 
un-g 

tun*! 
o. . 

.me-* 



ta-w 

a-kfti|^ye. 
ake.- 
ake. 



Sister. 



Elder Sister. 



Tonnger 
Sister. 



r — 

— A.b«ro 
lokure. 



aogor: 



ri-dav 
.e-dofoiiBe. 

•he. *^yon 
e-ta./ 

nyoiM 



Behango. 
Bnyena. ' » 
AnosawatiBe. 

Tain magad. 

I 

Okonyn. 
Weweda sei* 

we. 
Woakagerek. 

Wnimo. 
Nginiso. 

Inyam tege- 

tenyin. 
Wosn woas 

ekeriki. 
Umaulam. 
Hfadamunke. 

Kbarendsama. 

Kombeleie. 

Kbundsi. 

Pangi. 

Ngebe. 

Fandsi. 

Fantsi, Eom* 

ha. 
Neneye. 

Fftngianden- 

g«- 
Panget. 
Kdengetu. 



Kande. 



• • •# 

• t • • 



Bataga. 
Bodsa. 
Anusa wad- 

suo. 
Yam T7*<Mlfi n 

mangalap. 
Inyegbo-ira. 
Tilda sakpo. 

Wuaka wuo- 

nogua. 
Meker. 
Kginimlep. 

Ondiyamton- 

duiu. 
Woan woas 

ekoas. 
Dmakow. 
Mf ada ngnket 

menpia. 
Firayingora. 

Komha nd- 

sent. 
Kumntn an- 

kento. 
Mhutuankento. 

Mokot moke- 

at. 
Kota lamnke- 

tn. 
Nkulatnnke- 

to. 
Handse yokai. 

Kota mnheta. 

Kota diamhet. 

Kotaretn dia- 

mnheta. 

Nkoma wan- 



Behangu. 
Bnyena. 
Anuai wati. 

Tarn madsin 
mangalap. 
Okonvu ira. 
Wetildaseiwe 

Wuakagere 
wuonogua. 
Wuimo. 
Kginimlem 



Ondiyam te- 
getienvin. 

Woen ekenke 
koas. 

Umaulam. 

Mfuda make- 
mengua. 

Mharendsama. 

Komha nd- 

senteleso. 
Pangiankento. 

Pangiankento. 

Ngehemukeat. 

Pkndsi muke- 

tu. 
Pantsi nketo. 

Neneye yokai 

Fangian den- 
ge muhetu. 
Pangediamhet 
Ndengetu dia- 
muhetu. 



Kande 
tana. 
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OV T 



LANGUAGBI 
C/Si CLASS— (0* 



Son. 



Lanquagxb. 
can. 

i 



Lakouaoes. 



1 Con blai. 



Luksai.^ 
Luk chai. 
Lnk chai. 
But chai. 
Tha^i. 
Poe. 

Kone tzoo. 
Pho khwa. 
Po khwa, Pho 
khwa. 
pheu khen. 



Jthtbah Hills, m 



U Khun, Khun 
ghinran^. 
Khon shinrang. 
U-liuon. 

TT-hun. 
U-hun. 



Ipathey, Paa- 
hul.(») Nachft- 
t«.(26) 

NAipa. 

ChftpA. 
Kanai. 

Vocabulary of the Cod 
of its execution. It 
G. H. Hough, Seran^ 



K 
li 

K 
Ki 

tl 
K 
K 



K 



CI 

Ki 



Language. 



Munipuri(20) 



a of Sib8augor(20) 
ajr Purya Nagi 



Tablungia Naga(90) 
Hati Garya Naga(^) 
Dop doTva Naga(*>) 
Deka Himongpo) .. 
Arung Naga(27) . . 



Lepcha(») of Sikhim 



Limbu(W) . • 
Bahingya(») (Kiranti) 



Tibetan(si) . 
Bhutean(SS) 



ofChangla(W) 
ofTwang(20) 
ofLo(W) .. 
of MilchAn(8a) .. 
of Therbur8kud(8«) 



Koryaki in Siberia(SS) 
„ near the Kolyma 
„ on the Karaga Island 
„ ontheTigil .. 



F&th4 



Pa,Ipa. 



Hopa. 
Hopa. • 
Pah. 
Aba. * 
Tobo, Ohi 
Taboo. 
Apeo. 



Abo. 



Amba, Pa 
Apo. 



Pa, Apl 

Apa.(« 
Apa,A|r«^ 

Papa. , 
Apa. 
Abo. ' 
Babu. 
Apa, Eea 



Pepe. 
Enpitlfa. 
Papa,Po 
Epe. 



(20) As before. (27) Bengal Asiatic Journal of 16 
and English, prepared by Alexander Gsoma de Kfiroi 
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m CLASSIFICATION Or LANOtJAGSS. 



CONCRETE 
SPECIMENS OF THB 



r. 


Moihar. 


Child. 


Boy. 


GirL 




AauTio 




Maxima. 


Macha,IchA. 


• • t • 


• • • • 




•* 


Honu. 
Hunu. 

S^ 

Oja. 

Tettehe. 

Apoi. 


Bin. 

Siai. 

Nahah. 

Teohare. 

Tanuri. 

Tettoheer. 


• • • • 
Nenia. 
Nahah. 

• • •• 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 


mibai)'"' 
8ikah naha. 

• • • • 

• • • • 
.... 

• • • • 




Amo. 


Akup(10),Ayeng. 


• • • • 


• • • • 




/ 


Ammah, Amo.(tt} 
Amo. 


He^ja. 
Bebaocha, IVi. 


Heiija,(») 

Tawa, Ata waiia 
bebaoha, T^wa- 


H«Qchia.(S8) 

TUni, Ming-cha 
beba^iar 




t 

i 
-3 

t 


Ma, Ama.(3S) 

TTmzna. 

Ama. 

Ama. 

Annor. 

TJmma. 

TTimna. 


Ba(M) Tagtt(10). 

Togo, Tabu, Pan. 

Kotta. 

Phucha. 

Auga. 

Chung. 

Chung. 


Bu-pho.(S3) 

Shokpa^ '* 
Ax\ju. 


Bn-mo.(SS) 

• • • • 

Nimen. 
Shomu. 
Niger. 




m 

1 


Memme. 
£]]a,Ila. 
EUa,ElUiL 
Aingga. 


• • • • 

• • • • 

• • t • 








6, Vol. 3 
Galcatti 


CXY. (28) Oiamma 
,1834. (82) Bengal 


r of the Bong (Lepd 
AnaUc Jounuu ox 1 


tia)LanffaMre,byCol 
I8427varil. (38) 


O. B. ICainwaring, 
Asia Polyglotta vod 
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ON THB CLASSIFICATION OF LAN 



LANGUAGES— ( Continued). 
CjS^ GLASS— (Cofi^mued). 



Son. 


Daughter. 


Brother. 


Elder Brother. 


Youi^erBrotl 


IlANOUAOBS — (C( 


mHnued), 








Oha,Icha nlpa, 
Icha.(W) 


macha. 


Nao(«7); Tama 


lyama, Zap 
maha(F). 


Iniij 

in. 

ru. 


Hoea. 

Hoaa. 

Nitan whi^l^, 

Kechapa. 

Toboro jari. 

Cheer. 

Ana. 


Sikau hosa. 

Sikou hosa. 

Sikahnahah. 

Kechala. 

Teearijari. 

Tennu. 

Anapui. 


Honao. 

Honao. 

Achhai, Nawh. 

Tongdati. 

Teno, Keno, Uti. 

Tenoo. 

Asi. . 




W)VTeu. 






Tagriknp. 


Thau kup.(20) 


.... 


A-num. 


Ay^^^Dafi 


Tawa. 


TamL 


. • . • 
• • . . 


Am, Phoo. 
Yawa. 


An< 
Lo- 


Bu-pho.(M) 

Bucha. 

Kotta, 
Shokpo. 
Ounga. 
Chung. 
Fhuflh chung. 


Bu*mo.(S2) 

Fomo, Pama, 

Chugu. 
Numi. 
Shuno. 
Nichar. 
Cheme. 
Ksri chung. 


Spuna.(82) 

Punar (Spuna). 

Pun. 

Peunjar. 


Phu.bo.(M)Ajo, 

Jo-jo. 
Aaho. 

Acho, Ate. 
Acho. 


Nu 


No. 


Byi 
Byk-te. 


Laki. 
Takak. 
Ikuku. 
Fetah. 


Ngewek. 

Nhawakyk. 

Gufikuku. 

Ngewek. 


• • • . 
.... 


Eninedga. 
Eninikhse. 




Uk 

•to. 
Em 

Nir i 

B4 1 




M.A-.lJ 



Calcutta, 1876. (29) Bengal Asiatic Journal of 1840, YoL IX (30) BengHema oi ( 
Julius Klaproth, 2te Auflage, Paris, 1831. 

19 
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(M) 



Igor Brother. 



^(P) Inao. 



Hui •••' 

Nvi •••• 

Aia '••• 

Oja •••' 

Tet •••• 

Api • • • • 



Am< 



angXagri. 






Ha, 

Um 

Ami 
Amf 



bo.(»8) 



nnu 
Um^- 



M60 



tnggy. 
.tahanhi. 



EUa^ 

EUa., V 
iikhse. 

^^^lateha. 



Bister. 



Elder Sister. Younger Sister. 



Io)um, IchemX?). 



Iohal(P). 



Sikauhonao. 
Sikouhonao. 
Nawh, Anyah. 
Tanu. 
teno, Teji. 
^ennoo. 
Asi pxiL 



Spuna. 



Xamo. 
(Babma).(20) 



A nom. 



Ayengtagri. 



Yawa. 



Ache, Che-she. 
Ashee, Tong mo. 



Apu. 
Sting mo. 



(Tshakyhetah). 



Emiel tshakykei 

Goftiumsh. 

Lilikhl*eninel* 
kha. 



Noosa. 
Loba. 



Numo. 
Na mo, Sung-mo. 

(Na-mo). 

Byach. 
Bete. 



Itshangi tshaky- 
iniksh. 



mi 



Dflhalatshalilikhl 



^ttttf^88>^ Asiatic Jomaalof 1868, VoL XXVI. (31) Dictionary, Tibetan 
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ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF LAN 



USGTJAQEB— (Continued). 
IE C/P CLASS. 



Son. 



Daughter. 



Brother. 



Elder Brother. 



Younger Brotl 



lANQUAGBS. 



Utu. 
Utu. 

DBhm','Kiii.(36) 



Unadflhu. 
Unadflhukh. 

Sardan Dshui, 
Sardan ka.(36) 



Aka, Akin. 

Akmu. 

Aki. 

AM. 

Agi, Akhnn 

■ m 



Nakun. 
Nougu. 
Nun. 

Deu(M)/Teu. 



JHctUds. 



Geugen. 


Uegin. 
Kuk, Ukin. 




Aka. 


Dii, Doo, Dag 


Ko.Kong. 


• • • • 


Akha. 


Du,Du. 


Kobun. 


Baaagan. 


.... 


Okai, Akhai. 


Du. 


Kobiin. 


Kook5n. 




Akho. 


Du. 


Kobon. 


Kookon. 


.... 


Akha. 


Du. 


Xobun. 


Uxin. 


t . . • 


Axa. 


Dti, 


Kobun. 


Oeken. 


.. .. 


Aka. 


Du. 


Kobun. 


Uxen. 


. . • . 


Axa. 


Dtl. 


Kobun. 


Okin. 


.... 


Axa. 


Du. 



THE CjS* CLASS. 
LurovAois. 



Urh-tsze, Tsze. 


Ned urh. 


Hung-te or Te- 
heung. 


Hung, Ko-ko ; 
A-ko. 


Te, A-te. 


Mu sko, Ko. 


Hu-Buma. 


.... 


A-nl. 


O-to-to. 


Poo. 

• • . • 


Maz-pu. 


• t . • 


Yobo. 
lubi. 


Aki. 
Sika. 


nebrt kurzem Wi 
Dictioxuuy of the ( 


irterverzeichniss 
^Ihinese Language, 


[lerausgegeben voi 
by B. Morrison, i 


1 Anton Schiefne 
>.D. (89) Gompan 


r. St. Petersb 
»: Systemaoii 
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tBT. 


SiBter. 


Elder Sister. 


Younger Sister. 




■w) 


• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 


Aeka. 

Ekmu. 

Okmn. 

Eynn, Eiim.(S6} 


Kalran. 
Nougu. 
Nutt. 

• • ■ • 
Non. 




00. 




Egetehi. 

EgetBhi. 

AegatahL 

£ge«hi. 

Egeshe. 

Egetahe. 

Igiflhi. 


Du, Uegin-dagoo 

Dii. 

Akhan-eee. 

DiL 

Doh. 

Dii. 

Du. 

DU. 

Du. 




• 




TMe-Md. 


Tm. 


MeL 




• • • • 


A-nilu 


E-mo-to. 




• ■ • • 


Shiaa. 
Sha. 


Turish. 
Teren. 



y 1 irg, 1856. (36) Dictionnaire Tartare*]i&ntchou-Fran^i» 
^^ponsanguBBi^, by Lewis H. Morgan. 



I 

I 
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"wcodisuaed in 
It. Petersburg, 
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ON T] 



LANGITAGBS— (Ccmftni^6(i). 

Cp^ CLASS— (Consumed). 



Son. 



Daughter. 



Brother. 



Elder Brother. Toun 



IiAHGnA01B.(^^) 



Nii,Nyu. 

I. 
I,Ip. 


Nenu, Piripte- 
nyu. 
Ne. 
Ne. 


.... 


Nanieka, Neka, 
Ninyaka. 
Tehena. 
Aga, Tebena. 


Myc 
Myc 


Tna. 
Nio. 

Nun. 


Euotuan, Nua. 
Eati. 

Kobdo. 




Nenne. 
Innan, Tn^. 

Tibena, Aga, 
Ada. 
Tibinna, Inne. 





Languages. 



Ziira. 
Erge, Gen. 
K. 

Pamtt. 
Pa- 

Fin. 

Fokh,Ftakh. 

Fakhy. 

Phgul. 

Fagam. 

Pyiam. 



(Tekhter}(44) 

Toder. 

NyL • 

Ain. 

Aa. 

Agi. 

Leing. 

Ena, Evy. 

Evy. 

Oggm. 

Oggui 

Oeggom. 



Alln»% 



Wyn, Nyon, Ike. 
Yowae, Togan- 
^y Eupa. 



Atyafia, (Teaht- 
ver)(46) 



Atahil(f). 
Tiggembok. 



Fokysh. 
Shnmbel. 
Tahaj.mort(45). 
Tap. 

• • . • 
Kiinga. 

Ba,Baohy,Baty. 
Baoia. 
Yai. 
Yai. 

AitkhinL 
Odkim. 



Wyi^ 
loai,^ 
Wyj 



Ap8E 



Oeca 

Moo 
ApsF- 

AXOL* 



FVithe 



Tav4ri,N- 
I 

Baba,Dac 

Bavo, Bac 
Baba,Miii 

Eiya,Bab 

Babadala. 

Dan. 

Babo. 

Aba,Tan( 

Tangi 

Aba. 



Ba£Ea. 



Kaklered at lenfrth 

la therootinl 

Ka«iie Telugu dipe 

The eziatenc 



Claaa, but the information about theee langnagea ia ao limited and at the aamenal tribes of thi 
different dialecta in a different aenae, thua jfma originaUy '* female conaangninitjchael, Manual 
1865. (43). Akai and Apali aignify '< elder aiater." (44) The Fma, eapeoally 1 
their correctneaa, which aeema very doubtfuL (46) **Moit" ia derived from thi 

20 
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r. 


Siger Brother. 


Siiter. 


Elder Bister. 


Tonnger Sitter. 
















• • • • 

• • • • 

• • •« 


Nahako. 

Apa. 
Apa. 


Nena^Niena. 

Nena. 
Nena. 




A,Pewe. 

a. 


•86) 


'.AiK 
e. 


• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 


Afii,Aha. 
Oha. 

Appa,Ada. 

Oppe. 


Aja. Aija. 
Febe. 

Fhebi. 

Kdja. 




•.FheU. 


• 


ia. 




00. 


« 






«hkin. 

) Shorn. 
a.moil(i5) 


(8a«>r).(i4) 

Akii, Apai.(«) 
Skajar, Isfldfir. 

Ydbowo. 

Eip, Emna. 

Y^4igi(PVaher'B 
dftDghter). 

Yigem,Ew. 

• • • • 

• • • • 
Igjem. 

• t • t 


• • •• 

• • • • 

(BU«»).(44) 

Togma. 

• • •• 

• • •• 

None. 

Obe. 

Pope. 

Int-opi. 

Oggui. 

Atii|h, 


• • t • 
Ako. 
Iaha,Ia. 

• • •# 

• • • • 
Hug. 
Ape». 
Kinga. 
Ai^pi. 
TBhikai,Em. 
Tshikai'mn. 


*.(") 




• • • • 

d. 




.ya. 




n. 
ani^MooL 


P^ 


em. 

OBOL 



« V 1 Mff 1866. time eonnreliable, that it is hardly safe to assign to them as yet a 

r 1 b^oasanginff*" ***-> sister, mmifies in some dialects *' elder/* in others <' yowiger 

tAlcao' ihe Oennanised iins, have adopted in their language many Tentonic 

3 word * wi^rd^* man. (46) Atifa fm meana Terbally ** father's ion," 
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KGUAGE^ 

CLASS— (Ccj 



Son. 



IGUAOES. 



a, An. 

1, Ul. 

gal. 

.nl. 



MOUAGBS. 



I 
XaL 

Tawo, 



ikSQVkQES. 



Makan. 



Mage. 
MaganUi 

Maga. 

• • I • 

Mokh.""* 



El 



^ 






Kl 
Hi 

Mi 



Tii 



, Wriglxt, p. 800. (60), 
XXV. (64) Thelonni 
cixciimgtaiioe that vert 
'*A99a" toraort to 



Language. 



Maldivian('9) 



lUthe 



Telnga 

Ooiidi(Sft) 

Riitli]k(ft&) 

Kadi or Maria(5S) 

Eeikadi(U) 

Gond of Wardha(W) 
„ „ Hoahaiigabad(5«) 
., „Maiidla(M) ., 

Ehond of Ganjam(M) 
,. (Lowlaiid)(M) ., 
„ (ffigliland)(M) .. 



Ta94ri,N 

Baba,Da<f 

Bavo, Dae 

Baba^Hin 

t 

Eiya,Bab 

Babadala. 

Datl. 

Babo. 

Aba,Taii| 

Tangi 

Aba. 



Ba£Ea.' 



affix tarn with terms of kinship is considered at leoi^^ 
opinion that the second syllable contains the root in 1 
consonant. Moreover snch terms as the Telugu Ape 
sister ** strongly favor this snpposition. The ezistenc 

(66) Papers relating to tbe Aboriginal tribes of tb« 
general tenns. (68) See D. F.Canoichael, Manual 
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CONCRETE 

SPECIMENS OF THE 



Mother. 



GhUd. 



Boy. 



GirL 



DSAYIDIAH 



kyana. 


Talliy AniTnA- 


Bi44a,Pilla, 
Pa4ttca,Ba4uta. 


Mogabi44a, 
Pa4acavA4a. 


A4abi44a,Pii4ii- 
cudi or Pa4uca. 


gi,DhatL 


Ya, Ma, Ban, 
DhaL 


Ghawa. 


Tada, Pedgal, 
Perga. 


Tudi,Pedgi,PttK«- 


%. 


Dai, Ouwal. 


Ghewa, 


Pedaga. 


Pedagi. 


Qal.(46) 


Yali, Awa ; 
Biinya.(5«) 


Chawa. 


Pikor, Padalira. 


Pedi, Pekw. 


.. 


Amma. 


Pilla. 


Giindta. 


Warponn. 




Avada. 


Tudala. 


TodaL 


Tudi, 




Aabbul. 


Pedgul. 


Pergul. 


Mior. 




• fl •• 


Chowa, Muni. 


Mnrri. 


Pergi. 


i. 


Aya. 


Mida. 


Apa. 


Budi. 




TaUi. 


Bida. 


Dangene. 


Yadavo. 




Hijda. 


Mtla. 


Lavenjtt. 


LaTaajdumAne. 



Maldivun 



Amae. 



Daring. 



Fata. 



in Dr. Galdwell*! excellent work. The Teluga ta^^, the Tamil tandai^ the Canarese tande 
tieee Dravidian terms of kioBhip, ao that appa, amma, avpo, atta, anna, alcka, &c., are derived 

(ime and Ske^ which are xmd when speaking of a respectable woman, and which are 
B of the syllable ah in other languages as Hungarian, Fmnish and Tnngnsian (see page 

Central Provinces left in MSB. by the late Bev. Stephen Hislop, edited by B. Temple, c.b.1., 
of Yixagapatam. (69) Boyal Asiatic Society's Jouznal, 1841, Vol. vi, p. 42 ff. 
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IjANQVAQ^S— (Continued). 



CiS* CLABB— ( 


CtmiimMd). 






r. 


Son. 


Daughter. 


Brother. 


Elder Brother. 


Yotmgc'"" 

are we 


Lahquaqes— ( Continued). 


Ko4oka. 


Eatura. 


T04aputtixiav44a, 
Sahodara4a. 


A«f^%- 


Tammi 
mu. 


Maxri,Tadal. 

Ham. 

Ham^Hagai. 

Amilpnia. 


liiar. 

Kaya,DaU. 
Mi^Miydi. 

Pomal pilla. 


.... 


Dada. 

Dada. 
Dada. 


Ttoiur. 


Tamur. 


Tamnr} 


Tambi. 


• • •• 
Hmn. 


Tudu. 
Mlor. 


Tamndal(f}.(S7) 
Tmnnrar (P). (»T) 


.... 
. • • • 


Tamnd^^- 


Tnnuni 


• • •• 


Miyar. 


Dau, Tmimur(P). 


Pan). 


(Tonmi 


Mrienjn. 


Api, Bttdi. 


• ■ • • 


Dada. 


Asnb^' 


Mrimhi. 


Mrijdu. 


• • • • 


.... 


T»yi. ^ 


Mimgga. 


M«gga. . 


• • • • 


• • •• 


>.B«l>c 








Ita. 


Lanquaoi. 






Pik. 


"PSri^iifffig «^«yiTig 


Angheng daring. 


.... 


Behe. 


Xokii. 


..^ ^4V««. i^«»J1««. 




»• T A^mi^^ 4^^ 







fromjNi, ma, w, to, im, ila, kc. The peculiar mode of Dravidian pronimoiation 
oompoaed of the demonstratlTe vronoim ** a '* that, and jhi, ma, and Iw, the repreee: 
43) does not contradict my conjecture, for other pecnliaritiea prevail in other lan^ 

1866, (66) Spefsimens ol Indian languages* (67) Hie texins for ** yonnger brothfi 



21 



mpose 
Bkind] 
efeatn 
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r. 
or. 


irBiother 


Sister. 


Elder Sirter. 






ftyana. 


Wa^T^ou 


'«£**• 




OeUelii 


k^Dhan. 


• 


• 

• • •• 


Tika. 


Selad. 


la. 




• • • • 


(Bai). 


Selad. 


^^laal-W 


.Tamri. 


• • • t 


(Bai). 


.... 


_Ji. 


- 


• • • • 


Akka. 


Tkagohi. 




«1. 


ShelMb(P}.(»7) 


• • t • 


Shelada. 




or. 


8«Ur(f)(»n 


.... 


Solar. 


• 


or). 


Siht^. 


• • •• 


Sila. 


^(Mji- 


-1. 


BiUiig.{««) 


(Bai). 


(1^)- 


1 


» 


• • ■ • 


Kana. 


Bii44i. 


- 


k. 


• • • ■ 


Nana. 


Bu44i. 


r 

1 




Daita^Cknya. 


(Daita).(W) 


(Goiya).<M) 



P^ inDr. GalvithAi,repreMintatiTeoftheGondifMfo,&fher. I am further of 
Jieae Dravi< favors the aiBzion of an initial yowel and the donbling of the 
, lUne and otativea of the later words amma ** mother " appa and akka *< elder 
$e of the Bhiages. 

^ e Central Iv »• and 

6, V^ofViaagai 
Gal0 



' and '* younger sister'* seem to he used in the Good languages 



* i 
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CONCKl 



801^ 



BruasOyAl 



IndodaiK 



no doubt 

liAiromca 



Walohip. 

Wotchlp. 

Wttreep. 

Watbebr 

Mann. 

Waxveip. 

PorleMu 



of 

no word 



Bengali 

Uriya 

Hindiutizii 

Bindhi 

Gnjaiati . 

Haitthi . 

Conkani 



Singhalese • • 

Language of the yeddah8(07) 



Language. 


Father. 


Am the Semitic and Aryan languages are we 


Old Egyptian 


Ut. 


Berber(M) 


Baha. 


Hebrew 


Ab. 






Sanskrit 


pitri. 




Language. 


Father. 





Tita, Bapa, 

Thakura. 
Pita, Bapa. 

Pita, Dan, Ba 

Pin, Ato, Babe 

Bapa, Pita. 

Bap, Bapa. 



Tata. 
Appa. 



(64) Dictionnaire Fran^ais Berb^, ouvrage compose 
XeUi, (67) The information about the Veddahs was kind] 
languages will soon manifest their primitire concrete featu 
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ABSTRACT 



Mother. 



Child. 



Boy. 



_11 known it is not neoesBary to foxniBh as many apedmena of them aa of the lass known 

Aa 



_ Mu. 


.... 


Si. 


iia 


Lnma. 


• • . • 


Aknhiflh. 


Db 


Im. 


.... 


Ben^Yeled. 


I 



















A/S 


.(* 


Matri. 


Toka, Apatya. 


Bala, Knmftia. 




Mother. 


ChUd. 


Boy. 


Girl. 





AbTAMIZBD LilNQUAON 





Amba,Mft,Tha^ 


Ghhao, Beta, Bala. 




Ghhokan,MAnya. 




Mftta, Ma. 


Pita,B&laka. 


Balaka. 


Toki. 


p- 


MAta, Ma, Maye. 


Laika, Beta, Lai. 


Larka, Lola, Kho- 


Larkl, Khnkkl. 


K 


Mat, Jiji, Ama. 


Biro. 


Chokaro, Ningam. 


Chokan, NingarL 




Ma,Bt. 


Chhokara. 


Chhaiyo. 


Chhokazi. 




Ai,Mai. 


Lenkera. 


Pore, Mnlaga. 


Pon,Miilagt. 


- 


Amnia* 


Cemdn. 


Gerko. 


Cem.(6«) 



Dr 






Abtanlzid Languages 


eeB 

oft: 

:enti 
:Vi2 


Anuiia. 
Mawa, MoTl. 


DanivA, Amayga. 


DaruTft, Kolla. 


Kelli.(8e) 



par ordre de M. le miniatre de la guerre, Paris, 1844. (66) Epma appears to be identical 
y supplied to me by Mr. A. D. BylTa, through the friendly interest shown in this 
res. The original ancient languages haye disappeared, and by coalescing with Sanskrit 
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LANaU 



* 

ooncarete toitf 

TiANQXJAi 



Set. 



Takahiskt.! 



-i 



Batk, Yaldj 

J 



liANGUAj 



BaIa, KanJ 



Son. 



IK India. 



Putrfty BeM 
Putra. 



Beta, IjblL i 
Pat«. J 

Dikaro, ClJ 
karo, Pv« 

Putra, Ijod 
LyonlE. ' 

Puto. 



IN Ceti.o« 



Puttl, I>a^ 

PutA Pecb 
Peti. 

with the "wa< 

enqjpry ^y 
hAve been ta 
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11. 

THE GANGA KINGS. 

The inscriptioii of which a fac-simile is appended, with a 
transcript and trandation, was obtained at Hosoor, about 50 
miles north of Bangalore. It is the record of a grant made in 
the 6aka year 685 (A.D. 763) by the Ganga king Prithuyi 
Kongani of certain lands in ^ripnra, situated near G^dal6r; 
and contains a complete genealogy of the former kings of the 
line. The plates are in good preservation, and secured on 
a metal ring bearing the Ganga crest of an elephant on the 
seal. The characters in which the grant is inscribed are 
Hale Kanna4a : the language is Sanskrit. 

The Ganga kingdom may be described, generally, as having 
extended over all the region drained by the Edveri and its 
tributaries, with the exception of the delta of Tanjore : that 
is to say, over the south of Mysore and Coorg, with Salem, 
Coimbatore, the Nilgiri and parts of Malabar. Their terri- 
toiy in Mysore was called the Gungavd4i Ninety-six Thousand, 
as containing, perhaps, 96 n&4fi ; while their territoiy in 
Coimbatore and Salem was called the Eo£[gu deto. Down 
to the middle of the 3rd century their capital was at Skanda- 
pura, which Lassen has placed at Gajalhatti : it was then 
removed to Talakddu on the E!&veri. 

These kings have been supposed to be identical with the 
Chera kings mentioned in the earliest traditions of the south, 
but none of their grants, of which I have succeeded in 
discovering several, contains any reference to the Cheras. 
From an old chroniole we learn that the Gaogas were preceded 
in the government of Kongu by seven kings of the Eatta 
family, but no memorial of these has yet come to light. The 
last of them, 6ri Yikrama or Tim Yikrama, abandoned the 
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Jain faith for that of diva, and made many conquests in the 
neighbouring countries. He is mentioned as the first who 
ruled over Elarn&taka or Mysore. No reason is stated for 
the change of dynasty which followed, but it seems highly 
probable that the Qangas of Mysore threw off his yoke and 
superseded him in the government; which thenceforth 
remained in their fanuly down to the close of the 9th century 
or beginning of the 10th. 

The following is the list of the Ganga kings, with their 
dates, to a great extent verified by grants : — 

A.D. 
Kongani (I) Varmma Dharmma . . 188 to 239 

M4dhava (I) 239 to — 

Hari Varmma — 247 to 288 — 

Vishnu Gopa 350 

(?)R4jaMalla 

Midhava(n) — to 425 

Kongani (II) .. 425 to 478 

Avinfta, Duwinfta, Eonga^i Vriddha, 

Kongani (III) 478 to 513 — 

Mushkara 

6rf Vikrama — to 539 

Bhti Vikrama 539 to — 

Vilanda • • # • i • • . • • — ^ 

6riVallabha 

Nava K4ma, 6ivam4ra, Kongani (IV) 668 

(?)Bh(maKopa 

Edja Kesari • • 

Prithuvf Kongani 727 to 777 

Rfija Malla Deva 

Ga^daDeva * .. 

Bioha Malla, Satya Vdkya Kongani (I) 857 to 869 
Fermmanidi, Satya V4kya Kongani 

(II) 869 to — 

Malla Deva — 878 to 894 — 

23 
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Soon after this period the GFangas were driven from thdr 
kingdom by the conquests of Bdjendra Chola ; but the Hoy- 
sala family of Gkngavddi rose to power at the end of the 10th 
century, and imder Vishnu Varddhana of that line became 
independent possessors of all the late Ghuoga territories at the 
beginning of the 12th. Mention occurs during the llth 
oentiuy of members of the Ghuoga family in subordinate 
positions — one as a governor under the Hoysala king, and 
another as a general under the Western Chdlukya king. But 
by 1132 a representative of the family had established himself 
on the throne of Orissa and f oimded the Ganga line of kings, 
also from their orest called Gbjapatis or elephant lords, who 
ruled over that country down to 1534, not long after which 
it was subdued by the Muhammadans, 

But the Ghaagas do not yet disappear from history. For a 
GFanga R&ja returned about this time to the scene of their 
early dominion, and established a principality at ^ivasamu* 
dram, the island at the FaUs of the K&veri, about 12 miles 
north-east of Talak&du. He was succeeded by Nandi B&ja ; 
and he by Ghanga B&ja II, with whom the line came to a 
tragic end eariy in the 17th century imder highly romantic 
circimtstances. The subjects of the old Ghmgav&4i province 
are represented by the large body of Qangadikdra ryots now 
existing in Mysore. 

As regards the present inscription, the translation will 
epeeik for itself ; but one or two points may be briefly noticed. 
And first, the maM iild stamb/ia or great pillar of stone 
which Kongani I^ is stated to have divided with a single 
stroke of his sword. This feat, attributed to him in nearly 
every inscription of these kings, is di£Scult to explain. But 
I have conjectured that Hid siambha is not unlikely a 
corruption of Hin stamhha^ the name by which the pillars 
erected by A^oka inscribed with his edicts were called. 
None has hitherto been found in the south, but possibly one 
may have existed, which this king overthrew. 
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M&dhaya II appears to have married the sister of Krishna 
Yanmna, the Kadamba king. This is the well-known royal 
race who ruled the Banavase oonntiy in the north-west of 
Mysore from the beginning of the Christian era till the 
Chdlukya invasion of the 5th oenttuy. They then became 
feudatories of the Ch&lukyas and were restrioted to the 
government of Hanugal. But in the 1 1 th century they seem 
to have again received a great part of their former dominions, 
though as tributary kings. Traces of them are found down to 
the foundation of Yijayanagar in 1336, and the first kings of 
that empire may have been descendants from the Kadambas. 

Of the places conquered by Avinita, only one can be 
identified with confidence, namely, Pennagara, still called 
by that name and situated near the left bank of the Kdveri 
in the north-west of the Salem district. 

The Pallava king trodden to death by elephants in a battle 
with Yilanda Bdja, is the representative of a highly interest- 
ing dynasty, imder whom were executed the splendid sculptures 
of Amar&vati and of the Seven Pagodas. To about 605 their 
capital was at Yengi near Kdjamandri, of which being then 
dispossessed by the Eastern Ch&lukyas, they removed the 
seat of their government to Kdnchi (Conjeveram), where it 
remained till the end of the 11th century, about which time 
the dynasty came to an end. There is reason to believe that 
they were preceded in the government of the Pdl&r valley 
by a line of kings of the Mahdvali family. 

The Minyapura from which our grant was made, I have 
little doubt is the ancient city whose site is pointed out near 
Chdmr&jnagar in the south of Mysore as Manipura. Giidal6r, 
where the lands which form the donation were situated, may 
pretty certainly be identified with the place of that name on 
the north-west of the Nilgiri, between Ootacamund and 
Manantoddy. 
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Transcript. 

1. Svasti jitam bhagavatd gata-ghana-gagandbhena Fad- 

mandbhena driniad-Jdhnayeya-kuldma= 
la-vyomdvabhdsana-bhdskarah sva-khadgaika-prahdra- 

khan(Uta-malid-dild-stambha-labdIia-bala-pa = 
rdkramo ddrundri-gana-yiddranopalabdhs^VTana-yib- 

h&shana-vibb&shitah Kdnvdya= 
nasa-gotrah drimat-Kongam-Yannma-Dhannma- 

mah&dliirdjah tasya putrali pituraiiydga= 
ta-guna-yukto vidyA- vinaya- (vinaya-) viluta- vrittali 

Bamyak-praj dpdlana-mdtrddhigata-rd = 
jya-prayojano vidvat-kayi-kduobana-nikashopala' 

bh&to niti-fid8trasya-vaktri-prayoktri-ku= 
6alo dattaka-slitra-yritter-pranetd drimdn-Mddhava- 

mahddhirdjali tat-putrab pitri-paitd=i 

2. mahd-guna-ynkto 'ne[ka]-cbdturddanta-yaddh4vdpta- 

cbatiir-udadhi-8alild8vddita-ya.^dh 6rimadd-Ha= 
ri-Varmma-maliddhirAjah tat-putrodvija-gufu-devatd- 

pAjana-paro Ndrdyana-charaEidn-aiiudhyd= 
tab firlmdn— Visbnu-Gtopa-mabddbirdjab tat-putrab 

Try ambaka-obarandmboruba-ra j ar-pavitri-kri = 
tottamdngab sva-bbuja-bala-pardkrama-kraya-krita- 

rdjyab Kaliyuga-bala-pankdvasaima= 
dbarmma-vrisbodbarana-nitya-saimaddbab 6rlmdn- 

Mddhava - mahddbirdjah tat - putrab firimat- 

£adaniba= 
kula-gagana-gabbakti - mdlinab Krisbna - Varmrna- 

mabddbirdjasya-priyarbbdgineyo vidyd-vinaydti= 
toya - parip^tdntardtmd niravagraba - pradbdna- 

6auryyo vidvatsu-pratbama-ganyab 6riindn-Ko= 
ngani-mabddbirdjab Avmita-ndrnd-tat-putro vijrim- 

bbamdna-6akti-trayab Andari-Ala= 

3. ttAp-Paiirulare - Pennagarddy-aneka - samara-mukba-^ 

makbarb6ta-prabatar66ra-piiruBba-pa66pa== 
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hdra-vighaaa-vihaBtlkrita-krit&ntAgniniiikhah Eird- 

1ii]iiniya-pa2loha-da8&-8argga-tik&k&ro Du= 
yvinita-n&madheyah tasja-putro durddanta-yimardda- 

vixnridita - Ti§yambharddhipa - mauli - m&I& - maka 

[ra]= 
nda-piinj a-pinjari* -krajamina-oharana-Tagala-nalino 

Mushkara-ndmadheyah tas]ra= 
putrah ohatur-ddato-yidy&fitli&n&dlugata-viinala-inatih 

videahatonavai^e&hasya-nirr 
ti- ddstrasya-yaktn-prayoktri-kiLtolo ripu-timirfr- 

nikara - nir&karanoday a - bh&akarah 6ri - Vikrama- 
prathita-ndmadheyah tasya-putrah aneka-samara- 

samp&dita-vijrimbUta-dvirida-radaiia-kul^ — 
vigh&tah vrana"Bamr64ha-bh&8vad-vijaya-1akRhanar 

lakahikiita-vifidla-vakaha-sthalah 8aiiia= 
dbigata - aakala - d&str&ziha - tatv& sam&rddhita-tri- 

varggo niravadya-oharita-prati-dinam-abhiTarddha- 

prabh&Yo BhA-Vikrama-n&madlieyali apioh& n&n&- 

heti-prahdra-prayigliatita-blia(tiram-kavdtt&t&^ 
tA-arigvfadsvAda-pramatti^'dvipa-fota-chanina-kBhoda- 

saixmiarddha-Bhimesa-gr&met-Pallavendxah - naia- 

pati= 
m-ajayad-yo Vilanddbhidhdne-r&jfli 6ri-Vallabli&- 

khya samaraHtota-jay&T&pta-lakduni-viUuSa- 
tasy&nujo nata-narendra-kirita-koti-ratn&kka-didliiti-* 

vir&jita-pdda^patmajali Lakshmyd-svayam-Trata- 

pati Nava- 
E&ma-ii4m& diflhta-priyori-gana-ddrana-gita-kiittih 

tasya Eongani-mah&r&jaqra diyam&r&- 
paran&inadlieyasya pautrah Baxnayanata-samasta- 

8^antii-iiuynit»-tata-ghatita-baliala-rat^ 

• The BpeUing iBjmfriap^Jiiari. 
t Or (P) bhim^-^nj^rAme, 

24 
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inan4alo NM7a[9a]Hdian9a-iiiliitaFbhaktih 64jra- 

6. rufiha - turaga - nara-y&iu9a-ghat&HBa&gIiatt4-ddrana- 

samara - tiiasi -* nihit&tma - kopo Bhima - Eopah 

prakata- 
lati^maya-samaauYartianaK^hatnra-Tnyati-jana^ 

dh&rtto loka-dhfottah saduiddhar&neka-yuddba- 

mlitdhna- 
Iabdha-Yi]aya-8ainpad&hita-ga]a-gliata*ke6ari Bdja- 

Eesari apioha yo GkuQg&nyaya-mnnm41imba= 
]^tala*y7&bh&8ana-prolla8aQ-mdtta&4^-l>Iuk7aQkar^ 

dubhakaiali san-m&rgga-rakshdkarali 8aiird= 
jyaxn saxnupetya rt]aH9amito-iA]anja-nairattainaird]& 

6ri-ptiroaha6 ohiram-yijayate rd]a=: 
nya-chil&manili Edmo B&mo sa-oh&pe Dafiaratha- 

tanayo Tikrame J&madagnyali pr&jyaiiva^ 
lye Bal^irir bbahfi-inah&6i-Bayi6-olia prabh^tve 

Dhanefeh bhAyo-Yikhy&ta-fiakti sputataram-akhiss 
lam pT&na-7d]&-vidMt&-dhdtr&HlifihtaIi Prajdnimpatir 

iti kavayo yam prafiamsanti nityam te^ 

6. na prati-dine prayptta mali&-ddnap]aidta-pimyilia- 
ghofihamukharita-man^iiodaiena 

grf-Purosha^pnthama-n&madheyena Piithuyi*Eoa- 

gani-mah&rdjah tenedam a= 
khUam ULutbud-adhala]&iya*lokam-ayal(>kya ohatar- 

ttSiiy-uttareshu Bha^hhatediu &ta 
ka-yarsheehu samatiteehu Mdnyapunm-adhiyasati- 

yijayapBkandh&y&iB Vaitekhes 
m&si Boma-ggraha^e Vu^khi-nakBhatxe Sukxayire 

EdiSyapa-gotr&ya Htoi- 

l^anmxianali-putT&ya T&thiiT-yyasihayy&ya If&dhaya- 
fiannmaigLe Vijaaaneya-yeda-yiaB 
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7. de etaxn^G^dal^r-mmariy^uihi G4dal6r-pparavi Sri- 

puram iti ohatunhu grdmeshu gT&= 
mam prati dv4da6a-khan4ikd yapanarsammita d&ly&di- 

vapana-yogyam bh^imi tri-kuda= 
ba-sammiU vapana-m&tram griba-siMnam tridam 

kudaba-sammitam m6ipath&dvi-kha= 
n4ik& vapana-sammitam tota-kahetiam trimtot-khan- 

4ik& vapana-sammitam priyaiigy&-= 
di-yapanaryc^lTam &ranya£L-clia dattam etat-sarwam 

sarwBrpaiihdropetam uda]La-pfiryya= 
m dattah asya d&nasya edkahiaah Shannayati-sahasra- 

yiBhaya-prakritayah 

8. Apioh&tra M€uiu-git& 6lokd | syadatt&m paradattdm 

y& yo harota yasundhari Bhashti 
yanha flahaHrAiii yishth&y&m j&yate krimih | syandd- 

tum vi^h a ^o^ hAVTiy ftTn duhkham a= 
nyasya pdlanam dinam y& p&Ianam yeti pimachoh- 

hreyonu p&lanam||bali6bliir bba= 
8adh&-bhiiktd-rd]abhis Sagar&dibhih yaaya yasya yad& 

bbimi tasya tasya 
tad& phaIam|]Brahma-syanta yisham ghoram na 

yiflham yisham uohyate yiflham ek&kinam hanti 
Brahmasyam putra-pautrikam | yo rakflhati sa punya 

bhdgbhayati Yiilyakaimmena lilr>ii^imi. 

TramkUum. 

May it be well. Suooess through the adorable Padma^ 
ndbha^ resembling (in colour) the oloudleos aky. 

A sun illumining the dear firmament of the Oanga raoe, 
distinguished for the strength and yalour acquired from the 
great pillar of stone diyided with a single stroke of his sword, 
adorned with the ornament of a wound reoeiyed in cutting 
down the hosts of his cruel enemies, of the Edny&yana gotra, 
was orimat Kahgani Varmma Dharmma Mah&dhirdjd. 
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His son, inheritiiig all the qualitiee of his father, poeseea- 
ing a character for learning and modeaty, having obtained 
the honors of the kingdom only for the sake of the good 
goyemment of his subjeota, a touohatone for (teating) gold 
the learned and poets, skilled among those who expound and 
practice the science of politics, the author of a treatise on 
the law of adoption, was 6rimin Micuihava Mahddhir&j&. 

His son, possessed of all the qualities inherited from his 
father and grandfather, whose fame through entering into 
war with many elephants had tasted the waters of the four 
oceans, was 6rimad Hart Varmma Mah&dhirdj&. 

His son, devoted to the worship of Brahmans, gurus and 
gods, praising the feet of Ndrdyana, was 6rim&n Vishnu Qopa 
Mah&dhirdjd. 

His son, — ^whose head was purified by the pollen from the 
lotuses the feet of Tryambaka, having purchased his king- 
dom by personal strength and valour, daily eager to extricate 
the ox of merit from the thick mire of the Eali-yuga in which 
it had sunk, was 6riman Mddhava Mah&dhir&j&. 

His son, — the dear sister's son of Krishna Varmma Mah&dhi- 
r&j&, the sun to thjB sky of the Kadamba raoe^having a mind 
chastened with the growth of learning and modesty, of 
indomitable bravery in war, reckoned the first of the learned 
was Sriman Kohgcmi Mah&dhirdj&. 

His son named Avinita^ possessed of the three powers of 
increase, who had brought anxiety to the face of Yama on 
account of the smallness of the residue left after the 
coimtless animalfl ofi!ered to him (namely) the brave men con- 
Bimied in the sacrifice of the face of the many wars waged for 
Andari^ Alattiir^ Paurulare^ Pennagara and other places, the 
author of a commentary on fifteen saxgas of the Kirdtdr- 
jun%yaj was called Ihiwinita. 

His son, the lotuses of whose two feet were dyed with the 
balls of honey shaken from the lines of clustering bees the 
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powerful kings rubbing against one another in bending 
before him, was named Mushkara. 

His son, of a pure wisdom acquired from his being the 
abode of fourteen branches of learning, skilled among those 
who expound and praotioe the sdenoe of polities in all its 
branches, a rising sun in dispersing the clouds of darkness 
his enemies, bore the celebrated name of Sri Vikrama. 

His son, dealing destruction with the weapons of the tusks 
of huge elephants acquired in many wars, his broad chest 
bearing on itself the marks of victoiy in the shining scars of ' 
healed-up wounds, having acquired the essence of the 
principles of all sciences, having gained the three objects of 
worldly pursuit, the glory of whose virtuous life each day 
augmented, was BhU Vikrama by name. 

Moreover, he who had conquered in the Bhimesa village 
(or in a hard-fought battle) the Pallavendra king trodden to 
powder by a hundred feet of elephants maddened with tasting 
the streams of blood issuing from the door of the breast of 
the waniors forced open by his numerous weapons, was 
named Vilanda Rdjd. 

His yoimger brother was called Sri Vallahha^ in the 
enjoyment of fortune obtained by victory in a hundred fights, 
his lotus feet irradiated with the brilliance of the jewels in 
the crowns of prostrate kings. 

A self-chosen husband of Lakshmi, having the name 
Nam Kdmay his fame in destroying hostile kings, the 
theme of song, was KoAgani Mah&rdjd, whose other name 
was Sivamdra. 

Whose grandson, the groups of the toes of his feet illumi- 
nated with a rainbow light from the rays of the jewels set 
in the bands of the crowns of prostrate kings, his faith 
securely fixed on the feet of N4rdyana, raging with fury in 
the front of war horrid with the assault of heroes, horses, 
men and elephants, was Bhima Kopa, 
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No lees a oaptivator of the glaaoee of young women the 
most skilled in the joyful art of love than a sobduer of the 
world, laden with spoils of viotoiy gained in many most 
arduous waiSy a lion to the herd of elephants his enemies, 
was B4ja Kesari. 

Moreover, a sun greatly illuinining the dear firmament of 
the OaAga raoe, a terror to his enemies, bestower of happiness 
proteotor of good ways, the possessor of a prosperous kingdom 
shining like a sun over all tilie lines of kings, the husband of 
fortune may he ever be viotorious, a head ornament of kings 
with his bow resembling Kdma or Bdma the son of Da^aratha, 
in bravery a Paradu B4ma, in royal wealth Bal&ii, and in 
great splendour Bavi, in government Dhanete, of a mighty 
and splendid energy, the most glorious all in all, to all things 
living Brahma himself, he whom poets daily praise as the 
universal father, by him, the middle of whose palaoe 
continually echoed the sounds of the holy ceremonies which 
accompanied his daily rich gifts, among the favourites of 
fortune named the first (or having the first name of 6r% 
Purusha)^ PrUhuiA Kahgani Mah&raj&. 

By him, considering that all things in this world are as 
transient as a bubble, the 6aka year 684 having passed, from 
his victorious camp established in Jfonyoptira, in the month 
Yaiddkha, during an eclipse of the moon, under the constella- 
tion Yid&kha, on Friday, to M&dhava daimma, the son of 
Mira darmma of the K&dyapa gotra, a resident of T&th^, 
learned in the Y&jasaneya veda, is given in the (P) seven 
Chidaiiir . . . ., in the GMdahir • . • ., in the four 
villages of Sripura^ twelve khaTi<jika in each village, with 
seed for sowing, of land fit for the cultivation of rice and 
other grain, with power of three mortgages ; a store-house for 
seed-grain only, with power of three mortgages; two 
khancjika of garden land having (P) paths, with seed for 
sowing ; thirty khan^iika of forest fit for the cultivation of 
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drags (or pepper), &o., with seed for sowing. The whole of 
this, ireed from all imposts, is given with pouring of water. 

Witnesses to this gift : — ^The existing chie£B of the Ninety- 
six Thousand Oonntiy. 

Moreover thus are the Aokas delivered by Manu : — ^Who so 
seises upon land presented by himself or by another shall be 
bom a wonn in ordure for sixty thousand years. To make a 
gift oneself is very easy, to maintain another's gift is diffi- 
cult ; but of making a gift or maintaining one, maintaining 
another's is twioe as meritorious. The earth has been enjoyed 
by Sagara and many kings ; aooording to th^ gifts of land 
so was their reward. Poison is no poison, a gift to the gods 
that is the fearful poison : for poison kills one man, buta gift 
to the gods (if usurped) kills sons and descendants. Who so 
maintains this will derive the merit thereof. 

Written by Vififokarmma. 



Lewis Bicb. 
Banoalobb, October 1878. 
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in. 

I.— ON DRUIDIOAL AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES 
BETWEEN METTAPOLIAM IN COIMBATORB 
AND KAENTJL ON THE TUNGABHADRA. 

MettapoUam. — ^The dip of the strata of rooks here was most 
oonfosed; in some places groups of slabs of Mica-slate 
protruded perpendicularly through the suiface to the height of 
fifteen feet. One such group forming a kind of enclosure of 
an oval shape* had been consecrated as a place of worship 
and it appeared was stUl used for religious ceremonies. I 
noticed several Lingam-shaped stones fixed in the ground 
with earthenware lamps lying about them. The prevailing 
rocks are Mica-slate^ Clay-slate, Homblende-slatey and 
Quarts rock: in breaking up some of the latter I obtained 
beautiful pieces of the Hyacinth of Compostella. 

^nnor^.-^Annore was once a fortified town, the remains of 
its defences being visible in mounds where the walls once 
stood. Tradition states it was an opulent and populous 
place, and its pagodas were resorted to by the people of more 
than twenty places in the neighbourhood. At a pagoda 
westward of it are some remarkable figures in pottery of 
horses of considerable dimensions, calculated to excite curiosity 
respecting the method in which they being hollow were made 
and baked. At the same place is a stone with the effigies of 
the founder of the pagoda and his wife side by side, the man 
attired as a warrior with a sword suspended by a belt from 
his waist ; the hands of both figures lie upon their breasts 
joined in the attitude of prayer. This stone singularly 
resembles the monuments of our knights and their dames we 
so frequently see in the old churches of England. The 

* Perhaps originally Droidical ;' the intervals between the upright slalNi 
wers closed up, to the best of my recollection, with low walls. 
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position of the hands, the rigid posture of the figures side by 
side, and the belted warrior are points of striking similarity. 
In the Perumal Govil are the effigies of the founder and his 
wife. Outside the widls of one of the pagodas are the effigies 
of seven human beings on separate stones, probably benefao* 
tors at different periods. Some fine sculptures ornament the 
base of the oolumn in front of the pagoda; upon the capital of 
this shaft during the celebration of a f estiYal in the month of 
November a fire is kept constantly burning. The exterior of 
the walls of the Isvara Coril are covered with insoriptions in 
three languages. It would be worth while having copies of 
them taken before they are entirely defaced, as from the 
antiquity of the pagoda they might afford some valuable 
information. No one competent to this purpose being with 
me and my stay at Annore being limited, I was unable to have 
this done. A mile north of the village I was shown some 
fields where cirdes of stones and a cromlech once stood, but 
the materials had been removed for the repair of an adjoining 
tank. 

Avanaahi. — At this place is a large pagoda in the pon^ of 
which are two Stone images of alligators each vomiting forth 
a child, in memory, say the Brahmins, of a child who, through 
the intercession of one of their number, was disgorged 
uninjured after having been swallowed by on alligator. This 
I have no doubt lb a perversion from the mythological legend 
attaching to these images, and made by the Brahmins for 
their own exaltation. Within the precincts of the village is 
a pit whence the materiab of a subteiranean vault consi sting 
of large slabs were removed, some of which are lying 
about the mouth of the hole. I enqxdred of a Brahmin who 
seemed to possess considerable intelligence whether there 
were any Pandur-coolies (cromlechs) near the place. He 
replied that at MurgumpoUium, a few miles off, were many 
made by the ancient people who lived in these parts before 
the commencement of the Kaliyugam, and were not Hindus. 

26 
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Vizimangahm.'^I found the plan of the Jain Busti 
pagoda here similar in some respects to those of the Hindus. 
A oolnmn rose through the roof, a choultiy faced the principal 
gateway which was surmounted by the usual propylon or 
tower of seyeral storeys. In the middle of the courtyard 
encompassed by four walls stood the body of the pagoda 
consisting of an oblong stone-building with a flat roof. The 
entablatures of the exterior were ornamented with figures of 
Adi-Isyaren, the very image of Buddha, and seated like 
him cross-legged, in some {daces holding a bell in one 
hand, and in others seated under a chattra. There were also 
figures of the god canopied by the elevated trunks of two 
elephants, one on each side of him, men on elephants, 
miniature pagodas, men playing on various musical instru- 
ments, lions, men riding on lions and other animals, warriors 
on horseback armed with swords and shields, peacocks, 
female figures with their arms resting on their hips, the lotus, 
figures with a horse-tail pimkah fanning a cross-legged image 
of Adi-Isvaren, figures in gothic niches. All these indicate 
the close connection of Jainism with Buddhism. Inside the 
pagoda the case is altered and there are manifestations of 
Hinduism in e£Bgies of Krishna treading on the snake, of 
Gtmesa, the five Pandus, Hanumanta, and other mythological 
beings ; these occur chiefiy on a cornice running round the 
top of the wall. At the northern end of the interior was a 
remarkably well executed image of Adi-Isvaren, the same, as 
far as I am capable of judging, as Buddha and seated like 
liiTu cross-legged. Adjoining this image were five figures of 
human beings probably Jtishies. Outside the pagoda is a deep 
well traditionally reputed to be the work of Bhima, one of 
the Pandus who, wanting water, struck the ground with his 
dub' (gada) and formed the well. This gada is clearly the same 
as the magical caducous of Mercury, many attributes of the 
gada being similar to those of the caduceus. From what 
I saw in this Jain pagoda, and from what I have gathered 
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from other souroes, I am induced to think the first Jains had 
been Buddhists who, yielding to the force of prejudice and 
persecution, were compelled to graft upon the original form 
of their religion, some forms of the Hindu worship, in order 
to save themselves from utter extermination. The name 
bestowed upon Jaina in this pagoda, vi«., Adi-Isvaren, con- 
tains one of the names of Siva. 

Palipollium. — Near the bungalow is a singular upright stone 
eighteen feet high. Mr. Oliver in his " Histoiy of Initiation" 
says : " The Druids did not worship idols in the human shape, 
because they held that the divinity being invisible, ought to 
be adored without being seen. But we are told that they 
did occasionally erect, like the primitive Buddhists of the 
east, in retired places, statues of Isis or Ceridwen which must 
have been gigantic stones, rough as when taken from the 
quany, the Betula of the Eastern nations, which were ritually 
consecrated, €md invested with peculiar and distinctive proper- 
ties." Two miles further on in a field on the right hand 
side of the road I found a closed cromlech f and five cairns. 
The cairns were similar to some I found on the Nilgiris 
consisting of upright slabs placed in a circle round a large 
one lying on the ground. The upright stone, and the last 
mentioned antiquities are clearly of the same origin, and 
satisfy me I have not been in error in ascribing the earliest 
oaims of the Nilgiris, and the d^mlechs there to the 
same founders. The present are some of the most palpable 
evidences of the former existence of Scythicism or Druidism 
I have seen in this coimtry. The subjoined extract from 
** Notes on the Antiquities of Macclesfield," by J. Finney 
opportunely put in my hands, while engaged on this part 
of my manuscript, is a striking corroboration of my opinion 
regarding the Druidical origin of the cairns, and upright 

t The cIo§ed cromlech seema to be the original of the iJtar tombe in our 
churchyards. 
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stone above meBtioned." In a field behind Glulow G1088 there 
is to be seen a stone oiiole about fiye yards in diameter, with 
a broad upright slab of gritstone placed in the oentre of it. 
Mr* Sainter and his friends were' highly gratified by the 
discovery, about three feet below the surface, of several pieces 
of charcoal, along with stones blackened by fire, and also a 
sepulchral urn which contained the burnt bones of a young 
child. The burial may be assigned to a very old date, proba- 
bly prehistoric, or anterior to the period of the occupation of 
this countiy by the fiomans. We may here notice also a 
very singular stone by the road*side in tins neighbourhood, 
which is called by Arohasologists *' a Maenhir'' — merestone, 
or longstone, which is also of ancient British origin." I have 
said in a former paper that many of the cairns on the 
Nilgiris contained apparent relics of Buddhism and accounted 
for tins fact. The following description of the Buddhist 
cemeteries in Ceylon bears comparison with some of the oaLma 
in Southern India. In the latter we see the flat stone covers 
ing the cist, environed by upright stones, in place of the pUlars 
of the former. ** In a Singhalese cemetery may be perceived 
a variety of miniature dagobas : if the little earthem mound 
raised over the ashes of the dead be encircled with a row of 
stones, we see the origin of the projecting basement, if the 
tomb be that of a headman or high priest we may find it cased 
with stone, and perhaps surrounded with a row of pillars : 
on all these we find an aewaria branch planted, which after 
taking root and shooting out its cluster of leaves gives the 
semblance of the spire, and its spreading termination." 

Sankaffiri drug. — This hill fort was once a place of consider- 
able importance. Within the works are several tombs, one of 
lieutenant Bobert Waters, 25th M. N. I., who died in 1820 ; 
another to lieutenant W. Ash, who died in 1808, and the name 
of Wilson Biviero I deciphered on another, he died in 1807. 
The slabs of some of the other tombs no longer remain, pro- 
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bably haring ezoited the cupidity of the uxuaompiilous natives 
who appropriated them to their own useB.^ Several pieoes of 
iron ordnance repose on the site of the old arsenal. I took 
notice that Canon, 1792, was marked on the trunnions of some. 
On the summit of the Drug is a pagoda. Half way down 
the flight of steps leading to it is a musjid at the entrance 
of a cavern. Tradition proclaims that a Mussulman hermit 
occupied this place for some time, and in the sequel dis- 
appeared for ever inside, on account of which he was sancti* 
fled, and the musjid erected to his memory. He left behind 
him nothing but his foot-prints on the rock at the entrance. 
These foot-prints at the entrance of the cavern, I think, 
in reality are Buddhist emblems, and the place was pro- 
bably in ancient times a small Buddhist cave temple; 
indeed, I am induced to believe that in many instances the 
f oot-piints shown by the Hindus as marks of the former 
presence of a god, or celebrated rishi, indicate the site of 
former Buddhist places of worship, the foot-prints having 
been converted to their own ends by the Hindus. The account 
of the birth of Buddha states that Tapasvi-muni beheld two 
feet flxed on the head of the child, when he flrst saw him. 
Inside the fort is a pagoda to Yiahnu under one of his thou- 
sand names. No one being present to hinder me I explored 
the building, and discovered in a choultiy attached to it 
some mythological flgures made of wood tmd ornamented 
with tinsel. One garuda, the bird that transports Vishnu in 
his aerial flights, reminded me of the Gxuru-Puck of Indo- 
Mahomedan folk lore, and of which it is the original. I wrote 
an article in ^^ Notes and Queries," May 14th, 1864, tracing 
the origin of the European Fairy Puck to this Qxuru-Puck. 

This part of the countxy after the fall of the Anagundi 
monarchy came into the possession of Jagaddeva, a polygar. 
Subsequently it passed into the hands of the Nabob of 

I Bead on pctge 171 %he letter on thlB subject addresaed by ** Old 
Mortality " to the £ditor.«-G. O. 
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Cuddapah, and was afterwardB subjected by Hyder. Hajij 
anoient ooins and anna have been dug up at different 
periods. In a field between the travellers' bungalow and the 
Drug are three upright ancient stones, one of which I was 
induced to sketch regarding it as curious. I was told of some 
antiquities at Trichengodu, but had no time to visit them, 
the place being distant, the principal being a conical rock or 
shaft with a fspinl ascent externally, devoted to the Tjiigofn 
or Phallus worship. Such a rock would remind one of the 
Bound Towers of Ireland which may be, like our Hay-pole, 
relics of the same religion. 

Not far from the choultry lies an Erratic (P) blodc consisting 
of porphyritic granite and gneiss, having its angles rounded 
by attrition. The granite and gneiss appear as though 
cemented together in the cold state, no disturbance of the 
orystals along the line of junction being diBcemible. The 
lines of stratification of the gneiss, or the longer axes of its 
laminae form an anglQ of about 45° with the granite stand- 
ing vertically. 

Wumalur. — ^A popular tradition proclaims that Jtama 
halted his army at this place during the expedition to the 
south to rescue his wife Sita from the power of Havana, 
Idng of Oeylon, and that he directed a temple should be here 
raised for his worship. The recent verification of the subject 
of the Greek Epic, the Iliad, by Mr. Schlieman's discovery of 
Troy, etc., and which had long been regarded as fabulous, 
encourages the hope that our great Indian Epic may also 
prove to be a ^^ true history." Folklore, road-side traditions, 
and annotated town Furanas, might contribute to dissipate the 
obscurity which envelopes the Bamayana, and should there- 
fore be examined when opportunity offers. The remains of a 
fort lie outside the town said to have been built by a 
polygar before the establishment of the Mysore dynasty. It 
has happened when heavy showers of ^rain have disturbed 
the surface of the ground about it, that silver fanams with 
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the image of a fish on some^ and that of a toitouse on others, 
have been disooyered. The fish is found on some of the 
Eurumba coins. During this jonmey I collected some small 
copper coins, on the obyerse of some of which are seyeraUy, a 
peacock, horse, bull, Hanimian, antilope, and Ejrishna. 
Coins occur I belieye corresponding to each epoch of the 
Vishnu Ayatars. The Hindu Ayatar coins possibly 
suggested to the Mogul rulers of Delhi the idea of the zodia- 
cal rupees so much prized by collectors. At Tirumanga- 
lam is an old pagoda with many inscriptions on it which 
might afford much information. 

Tapur. — Some pagodas are met with. There is one near 
Dimrakampatty, in front of which rises a pedestal supporting 
a round stone with a flat surface impressed with two human 
foot-marks reputed to haye been left by Bama ; I am disposed 
to connect this with what was related to me at Yumalux 
respecting the route of Bama. The frequent occurrence of 
small pagodas to Hanumanta, one of Bama's leaders, along this 
road, confirms the tradition of the expedition. Seyeral inter- 
esting stone monuments of warriors stand near the pagoda. 

Adamankotta. — This place takes its name from a fort now 
nearly leyel with the ground. Under a groye of high trees 
half way between the bungalow and the yillage on the left of 
the road, are four yeraoulls (monumental) stones in a line, 
with sculptures on them. Beyond these on the same side of 
the road is a ruined pagoda of an oblong form. The exterior 
has a cornice following the shape of the building upon which 
were figures similar in design to those I saw on the Jain 
temple at Yizimangalam. On other parts of the edifice I 
remarked single human figures seated cross-legged in niches. 
In a field near this edifice is a yery remarkable sculptured 
upright stone, which was doubtless once the idol tenanting 
the adytum of the ruined pagoda. To me it seems to be a 
figure of Buddha or Jaina, and bears a striking resemblance 
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to the statue of tliat god at Srayana-Belgola. It iB in an 
upright posture, its face has been etnxok off, as well as another 
part of the person too oonspiouous in the f orementioned naked 
statue. A snake, whose body appears behind the figure, 
raises and expands its seven heads over the head of it. From 
the summit of the stone is sculptured an umbrella. 

Betuming to the ruined pagoda I noticed on a plinth an 
inscription. There are some Hindu pagodas in this neigh- 
bourhood, one completely gone to ruin, presents an insti^ce 
of the most pristine method of laying on a roof. Across the 
four angles of its square outline long blocks of stone are laid 
diagonally. The square hole necessarily left in the middle 
of the roof by the junction of the ends of these stones, is 
ooveredby other stones also laid diagonally across the hole. 
Smaller blocks are then laid on the others, until the roof is 
sufficiently high, when the aperture, I suppose, is closed by 
a single stone. I shall here endeavor to indicate by what 
means the Bruidical objects in India, which I believe I was 
the first to bring to notice, [Madras Journal of Literature 
and Sciencey No. XXXI, 1844, '' Bemarkable Cromlech near 
Paliconda in the Oamatic," No. XXTTT, 1847, " Anti- 
quities Nilghenry HiUs," and No. XII, December 1861, 
'* On the Druidic Antiquities of the South of India,") wei6 
introduced into that country ; but before I commence I am 
tempted to annex the subjoined extract from Bishop Caldwell's 
** Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages," p. 
628:— 

" The resemblance of the barrows and their contents (with the 
cromlechs, Ac.,) to the Druidical remains which are discovered 
in the ancient seats of the Celtic race in Europe, is too exact and 
remarkable to be actounted for on any other supposition than 
that of their derivation from the same origin. Hence the 
people by whom Druidical rites were introduced into India must 
have brought them with them from Central Asia ; and this 
iavors the oonolusion that they must have entered India at a 
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Tery early period— a period, perhaps, as early as fhe introduction 
of Druidical rites into Europa" 

Dr. Meyer, quoted in " The Eastern Origin of the Celtic 
Nations," by Pritchard and Latham, page 380, writes that-« 

" G^ie Celtic nation transported itself from Asia, and more 
particularly from Asiatic Scythia, to Europe, and to this 
country, by two principal routes, which it resumed at different 
epochs, and thus formed two great streams of migration, flowing, 
as it were, periodically. The one in a south-western direction, 
proceeding through Syria and Egypt, and thence along the 
northern coast of Africa, reached Europe at the PiUars of 
Hercules, and passing on through Spain to Gaul, here divided 
itself into three branches, the northern of which terminated in 
Oreat Britain and Ireland, the southern in Italj^ and the 
eastern, running along the Alps and the Danube, terminated 
only near the Black Sea, not far from the point where the 
whole stream is likely to have originated." 

This first route only I shall have occasion to deal with. 
Along its stream of migration we discover cromlechs and 
other Druidical remains, first in Circassia, where perforated 
oromlechs are spoken of by Bell ; then in Palestine near the 
Jordan, (Irby and Mangers Travels, Chapter VI) ; next in 
the northern part of Arabia where a monolithic Druidical 
temple similar to Stonehenge was discovered by Palgrave. 
Travelling in Egypt, Strabo saw the road covered with 
edifices composed like oromlechs of two unhewn stones sup- 
porting a third. Artemidorus, quoted by the same author, 
mentions that near Carthage, instances occur of three or four 
stones placed on each other in the form of an altar or table. 
In Algeria cromlechs abound. In the " Prehistoric Sepulchres 
of Algeria," by J. Flower, Esq., published in the Interna- 
tional Congress of Prehistoric Archaeology, 1868, page 204> 
is an account of an extraordinary megalithio tomb or crom- 
lech, the capstone of which is 65 feet long, 26 feet broad, 
and 9 feet 6 inches thick, which enormous mass is placed 

26 
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Upon other rooks, which raise it between 30 •and 40 feet 
above the surfaoe, a height equal to that of the houfies in the 
street I five in, and equal to it in width. This would §eenx 
to'be the ouInuDatiiig exploit of the Celto-Scythio domlech 
builders. 

One of the migratory bands instead of pursuing the route 
along the ooast of Africa, deviated from it, crossed Persia and 
Beluchistan,§ and eventually found its way to South India, 
generally called Dravida-Desa. ll)e principal language of 
South India whieh was investigated early by Missionaries, 
Tamil, is related with the Scythian languages. In the south 
of India these bands settled and built cromlechs both in the 
plains and on the mountains. In the latter the ancestors of 
the Todas and other hill tribes built these structures on the 
Nilgiri and the Anamalai Hills, 

The JoJlawing' extract from Colonel Boss King's work on 
the " Aboriginal Tribes of the Nilgiri Hills *' is pertinent to 
the subject, and serves to dispel the idea that the Kurumbas 
of the hills were the builders of the cromlechs and cairhe 
there existing : — 

^* This tribe is of anotlier race from the shepherd Kurumbas, 
described by Sir Walter Elliot as liaviag a distinct priesthood, 
and wonhipping the god Bhyra. The Nilgiri tribe have neither 
eatlle nor sheep, and, in language, dress, and customs, have no 

affinity whatever with their namesakes The circles are 

evidently r^;a?ded with veneration by the Todas, as well as by 
the Tadaca»; but it is difiScuH to elicit information concerning; 
them. Though the former tribe neither use sepulchsal luna 
Dor erect monuments at the present day, they invariably bum 
the remains of their dead within a circle of stones, and after- 
wards bury them there, as will be hereafter described ; while 



§ The Scythian Jits in the east of Beluchistan, very probably de8cendant» 
of the Getae or Massagctae may have been associated with this band, so far 
M the right bank of the Indus, where they separated tsom it aad setUed. 
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the presenoe of the.bufEalo images, and the eamilarity in make 
and texture of the ancient urns to the modem pottery of their 
work-people, the Kkotas, seem to indicate some connection 
between the Todas of past days and the remains in question." 

The Bev. Mr. Schmid in a letter to the Editor, Bombay 
Branch Royal Asiatic Societyy Vol. H^I, Part I, No. XII, 
alleges that, I have confined my theories respecting the 
difhision of Soythioism to the Nilgiris solely. If he will 
refer to the Madras Journal qf Literature and Science^ 1844, 
he will find that I therein described a cromlech in the low 
country of the Camatic, and spoke of the Celtic Scythians in 
India, three years previous to my paper on the Todas of the 
Nilgiris (1847). In the former paper I stated the 
peninsula of India was inhabited by a Celtic Scythian race, 
prior to the advent of the Hindus, and even glanced at 
their former existence in China, where in the island of 
Amoy a cromlech stands, or once stood. 

To return to the route pursued by thQ early Scythian 
invaders of India. Colonel Meadows Taylor in his ^' Student's 
Manual of the History of India," says, Chapter YIII, page 40, 
*^ it may be assumed there&om that a Turanian or Scjrthian 
race became settled in the southern p<»iions of India, after an 
invasion or invasions by a more southern route than the 
Aryans, and that the prehistoric monuments may have been 
constructed by them and are memorials of their progress. 
Certain it is that in the purely Aryan and northern provinces 
of India, no such structures have been found. These are 
cairns, doln^ens and cromlechs, huge rocks which have been 
placed in certain forms as temples, barrows and tumuli. " I 
believe that this southern route lay along the Malabar Coastlj 

II In 1829 or 30 1 diseovered near Navacollom in Thivanoore, the temple 
apparently Druidical, below described. Shrouded by overhanging trees, 
atood a semi-circular teiraoe cat from a projection in the side of a hilL It 
was reached from below by a flight of rude steps, and on it stood a small 
cromlech consisting of two stones supporting a third ; the front of the terraca 
overlooking the foot of the hill was enclosed by a low wall {vide sketdi). 
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where cromleolifi are found, as far as the openings in the 
ghats at Palghatoheny through which they penetrated to 
the southern plains. In the Nilgiri and ATiayrtnlftj mountains 
which lie on either hand of the gap, and in the country 
of Coimbatore we find the most numerous traces of their 
former presence, and proofs that there they fixed their first 
settlement in India, from which they subsequently radiated 
in various directions. 

Udmhally. — ^There are some antiquities here worthy of 
notice. In a field adjoining the village lies a *' house of a 
hero '' or sculptured cromlech. On the back wall of it are 
two very lingular sculptures which I have copied. The state 
in which they are would Indicate a far greater antiquity than 
that assigned by the inhabitants to the edifice. A mile and 
a half from the village near a hill called Tumekonda Drug are 
some more cromlechs, one of which is very remarkable for its 
dimensions and its sculptured interior, which represent figures 
in martial costumes. In the same neighbourhood I found a 
vast number of perforated cromlechfiV formed of four large 
flag stones, one side being pierced with a circular aperture, 
and all full of earth, the tops of the four walls, each a single 
stone appearing level with the surface of the ground, a fact 
attesting their high antiquity. With one exception they 
exactly corre8X>ond with the closed cromlechs I found on the 
Nilgiris, but all want the fiag-stone roof. The Kakoon 
of the place assured me there were nearly two hundred of 
these curious structures. They varied in length being from 
nine to four feet. These antiquities present the aspect of a 
large city partly buried under the ground, or a large cemetery. 
From my examination of similar edifices on the Nilgiris 
I arrived at the conclusion they were ancient sepulchres. I 
regretted much I had no leisure to excavate any of them. 



ifPredflely similar to the perforated cromledL represented in Bell's 
** Oiicassia.** 
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The natives call them as usual Panduooolies, and they are 
dearly the same as those from which has originated the story 
of the Jains having built stone-houses to escape the vengeance 
of Siva, who, however, says tradition, defeated the precaution 
by discharging a shower of fire and mud from the skies, 
which overwhelmed the buildings and their occupants. The 
back stone of the " house of a hero " ** near the village probably 
belonged to the same people who constructed the group of 
cromlechs. The rude figures sculptured on them are apparelled 
and armed in the manner we find prevailing amongst the 
earliest tribes of which we have any knowledge. I refer the 
curious reader to the sketch aifd my account of the ** Closed 
Cromlechs" on the Nilgiris. The Kakoon told me he 
was once present at the opening of a barrow in the Chingleput 
District, on which occasion a very large and thick earthenware 
globular vessel was found, which contained the remains of a 
human skeleton supposed to have been buried in it in a sitting 
posture. I have elsewhere observed that skeletons in the same 
attitude have been found in the barrows of Europe and 
North America ; and the Buddhists of Tibet inter the remains 
of a Llama in nearly the same attitude under a shrine. 

Umr, — Among the antiquities at this place the pagoda is 
the most conspicuous ; it is dedicated to Siva and said to have 
been built by Krishna Qundharva Baju. 

As you ascend the stone steps up the side of the hill on the 
summit of which the sacred edifice stands, you tread on many 
ancient inscriptions and passing through the chief gate step 
over effigies of benefactors to the pagoda cut in the stone 
pavement. The posture of these figures clad in mail lying 
on their backs with their hands clasped upon their breasts, 
forcibly brings to mind the brass effigies of knights on the 
pavements of our English churches and abbeys. The unfinished 

** A name applied bj^the natives in most cases to the sculptured cromlechs. 
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gateway at the top of the flight of steps has a very 
Egyptian character. In the town below the pagoda are many 
inferior swamy houses (mantapams), and sculptured cromleohs. 
A monument to a Sati is also curious. The railing of a flight 
of steps leading to the choultry and formed of the trunks of 
two elephants is remarkable. Some sculptured cromlechs in a 
field near the bungalow deserve attention. In the side of 
the Usur hill is a cave containing a lingam. Before the 
Mysore kings assumed the government of this country Usor 
belonged to the polygar cluef of Bangalore. I collected a 
few old copper coins here. 

Sllavanha (from Bangalore). — ^Here is an old fort built 
by the Polygar Magady Kempe Ghiuda. In a field near the 
village are some veracidls (monumental stones) having 
representations on them of warriors fighting. The large 
reservoir near the village and a small temple standing upon 
its bank are believed to be the work of a Chola-Bajah. 

Chinna Ballapur. — ^I oounted no less than thirty-one 
veraculls standing along the right side of the road between 
this place and Nandidrug. Formerly many others stood here 
eubsequentiy broken up by the ryots or by Tippu, who is 
tsaid to have used the stone pieces when his shot was expended, 
during his conflict with Colonel Beade at Nandidrug. Many 
of the veraculls are buried under the soil. These monuments 
are well worth the attention of the curious and of photo- 
graphers. The figures sculptured on them are dressed in 
hauberks of ring mail reaching nearly to the knees, and armed 
with spears, shields, daggers, swords, and bows and arrows. 
On my way to see the veraculls I observed many small 
images of Naga, and of the Mdtsya Avataram of Vishnu 
grouped together round pippal trees on the bank of a large 
tank. I was struck with the identity of this form of Vishnu 
with our fabled mermaids, and have no hesitation in saying 
that it is their prototype, brought in remote times from the 
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East to Europe. Let any one look at my drawing. Can he 
disooYer any difference? Is not the chlikra in the right 
hand of Yishnu the looking-glass of the mermaid, and the 
teeth of the chank the oombP The peculiar head-dress of 
Yishnu has obviously suggested the flowing looks of the 
mermaid. There are many remains of Hindu arohiteoture 
about the place, the ornaments of which are in a remarkably 
pure and tasteful style ; I particularly admired the ruined 
entrance of a small pagoda, for the sculptures upon its pillars 
representing festoons of flowers springing from vases of very 
classical forms. I often lament my want of leisure for trans- 
ferring to paper these vestiges of the former good taste and 
refinemei^t in art of the early Hindus, and which are suffered 
to run irretrievably to ruin and oblivioa, without obtaining 
a passing glance. As I progress northward, a marked 
change is apparent in the religious edifices of the Hindus ; 
pagodas associated with figures in pottery of horses, and 
rakshasas have much disappeared, while the worship of Siva 
has greatly yielded to that of Yishnu, under various names, 
and of his subordinates. The worship of Hanumanta has 
prevailed from Salem northwards to this. Since leaving 
Bangalore I have seen but few pagodas; the places of 
worship consisting of insignificant square buildings without 
oupolas or towers, and of groups of images of Naga and 
Yishnu on flat stones. I was told of some religious edifices 
north of the Elrishna, having pyramidal roofs rising step by 
step, to a small terrace on the summit, like the pyramids of 
Egypt, but they are insignificant in size. This is another 
example of the similarity in Hindu and Egyptian archi- 
tecture to add to those in my article on '* The Origin of 
Brahmanism,'' Madrca Journal of Literature and Science^ 
1861. 

Baugapalle. — ^I found not far from this village an ancient 
pagoda built of a fine grey porphyritic granite, the crystals of 
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felspar well pionounoed, some being two inolie3 long. This 
edifioe was built by a Bayalu of Pennakonda. The soulp' 
tuxes on the pillars are ourioos : amongst them I observed 
a sphinx with the bust of a female. In this part of th& 
oountrjy one occasionally meets with shrines to Saktis, or 
goddesses of the Evil principle, whose worship was exten* 
sively diffused prior to the introduction of Brahminism. 

Pennakonda. — ^The hill rising over this town has some 
fortified lines connecting the fort with the works on the 
summit. Musjids, minarets, choultries, tombs, towers, stone 
pillars and other architectural remains on every side mani- 
fest its former consequence. It was one of the seats of the 
Anagundi sovereigns, after they were dispossessed, by the 
Mahomedans of Bijanuggurtt which being depopulated by 
the latter, the descendant of a race of powerful Hindu 
monarchs of Southern India, deserting the seat of his ances- 
tors, maintained his government for some time longer at 
Pennakonda, whence being also driven by the Mahome- 
dans, he sought refuge in some place nearer Madras. I have 
no doubt that Bijanuggur was the rich Indian city men- 
tioned in the Arabian Nights. 

At present ceremonies are performed in ten pagodas. 
There are two to Jaina. On the exterior of the one, now 
only used, is a figure of Jaina canopied by a seven-headed 
snake, and like Buddha seated cross-legged. In the court of 
this temple are two sculptured stones with defaced inscrip- 
tions. The sculptures on the two large pagodas inside the 
fort are most beautifully wrought and would not disgrace 
any collection. In beauty as well as finish they are equal in 
my humble opinion to some of the antiques in the museum 
of France and Italy. I was greatly surprised to find such 



ft Feruhta*B account of the fall of the Bijanuggur. (Anagundi) empire i» 
fall of romantic interest. 
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beautiful specimens of art in this part of the country, 
they being the finest works of the kind I have seen in India. 
The exterior walls of the Vishnu pagoda are covered with 
has reliefs representing subjects taken from the Bamayana. 
Some of the figures I am concerned to say were mutilated by 
the Mussalmans in former days. Were I now master of my 
time and actions, I would make a journey to this place and 
copy the sculptures. The boar and dagger, symbol of the 
Anagundi kings, occur amid them. In a recess at the 
north gateway of the fort is a colossal figure of Hanumanta 
eleven feet high, in boMO-relievo. Near the bungalow rises 
a Ghuruda-stambham, a shaft cut out of one stone, forty feet 
high. Lying beside it is a half -buried figure of Gbruda. 
Between the bungalow and the fort is a square tank, the 
four sides of which are flights of steps. Half way down a 
oorridored choultry, following the outline of the square, 
overlooks the tank. The architecture of the choultries here 
is massive and heavy, like that of similar structures in 
Egypt. The castle on the side of the hill, the palace of the 
Bayalus, and the Mussahnan buildings ought to be seen. 

Takur. — Some miles before reaching this place I passed 
a village in which stood a round tower, such as are frequently 
met with in this part of the country, and which served aa 
places of refuge for the inhabitants when attacked by 
Pindarees on other marauders. I saw at Kundi Anantapur 
a religious edifice belonging to the Kurombas in which were 
two wooden heads listened to a block, a female figure of the 
same material, and many figures of warriors and rakshasas is 
in pottery. All these images were painted in glaring colours 
and ornamented with tinsel. 

Kamul. — ^A striking contrast is presented in the stately 
edifices of this Mahomedan town to the mean, disgusting, 
and filthy mud huts of the villages recently passed through. 
Here I behold regularly laid out streets flanked by the stone 

27 
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walk of hoix06B rifiing in some oases to a oonsiderable heigbt, 
musjidsy old palaoee, and buildings richly decorated in the 
arabesque style that oharacterized the arohiteotuie of the 
Kooriflh kings of Grenada. The quarters of the European 
offioers are seated amidst buildings that strongly remind <me 
of the Alhambra. My friend Oaptain Wood of the 29th 
oooapiestheupperstoieyof a part of the Nabob's palace. 13ie 
walls of his sitting room are covered with arabesques repre- 
senting flowers and trees rising from vasesy rosettes, trellia- 
work, etc., in white chimnam. The doors and windows are in 
the Saracenic style, narrow, arched, and decorated profusely 
with running foliage and festocm work. I crossed the 
Tungabhadra by moonlight in a basket boat. As it glided 
slowly over the river, I could see by the rays of the moon 
illumining the scene, that the waters ran under, and washed 
the fortified walls of Kamul. Midway across the river I 
discerned some edifices like towers rising above the water, 
the use of which I was unable to ascertain. In the dim light 
they loc^Led like the ruined piers of an old bridge. 

HsNRT GoNGKEVE, LLeut.-Celonel, B.A. 



n.— NOTE ON A RAISED BEACH AT ADEN. 
During my residence at Aden in 1862, 1 first observed this 
Baised Beach which I apprehend had escaped the notice of 
geologists, and of which certainly no mention is made by 
Dr. Malcolmson in his Memoir on Aden, published in the 
journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society, No. XYI, Part 1, 1845. 
It is situated on the exterior slope, or sea-face of the rocky 
ridge connecting the main pass with the hill overlooking 
the Turkish Wall. This ridge rises from the beach forming 
the extremity of Aden harbour, and fianks the road leading 
from the main pass to the entrance of the outwork at the 
Turkish Wall, and to the best of my recollection, is about 
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fortj feet high, having the Baised Beadi about two-thizcb 
up the side of it. 

The Raised Beach oonsists of a narrow stratum of sand 
of inoonsiderable length with shells of the same kind as the 
dead ones lying on the shore below, and it oooapies the floor 
of a reoess in the rook. At first sight it would seem thati 
subsequent to its elevation, it was partly overlapped by a 
voloanio eruption, but I am more indined to believe that the 
rook projecting above and sheltering the sand and shells is 
a part of the original formation on whose slope the sea- 
beach rested, and into the hollows and caverns of which the 
sand and shells drifted where they have, strange to say, 
remained undisturbed for centuries, and been preserved from 
destruction, all the shells lying unbroken parallel to each 
other and on a bed of smooth unruflied sand. The upheaval 
must have been very gradual in its progress, and cannot be 
ascribed to any of the volcanic eruptions or earthquakes that 
have visited Aden. The mountain of Jebel Shumshum, 
semi-ciroular in shape, forming the peninsula of Aden, and 
consisting of volcanic products, is the crater of the first 
eruption, which was followed by a second, raising another 
crater within the first ; the second crater is intersected by a 
very remarkable rent or ravine caused by an earthquake. 
I apprehend these disturbances took place prior to the gradual 
upheaval of the beach, the materials of which could not 
possibly have been subjected to any of those convulsions. 
Should this paper arrest the notice of any geologist at Aden, 
it is to be hoped he will mske a more careful examination 
than I did, and ascertain whether the Raised Beach ia 
continued in other localities. A careful search might also be 
made under the stratum of sand and undisturbed sheUs for 
any fragments of pottery or other proofs of the existence of 
man. Were such discovered we should obtain a due to the 
period of time whidii has elapsed since the Baised Beach 
conunenoed to ascend. 
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P.8. — Sinoe I left Aden many alteiationB may have taken 
place in tlie oonflguration of the rook in the piooees of 
fortifying the place, and the Baised Beach been swept away. 
If it has disappeared, a similar one may be f oond on the 
rooky hill, or island across the head of the bay. XTndistorbed 
shells and sand about thirty feet aboTe the sea-beach, and 
up the side of a voloanio formation, can only be acoonnted 
for by a very tranqml and gradual elevation of the land. 
I am at a loss to account for the shells enduring so kmg, and 
maintaining the same predse position, and for the sandy 
floor of the hollow remaining with such a smooth surtsce^ 
A similar Baised Beach with shells of the same kind as 
those on the coast, were discovered in the isle of San LorenflO 
near Lima, South America. 

2nd P.8. — I make this opportunity subserve to state thai 
in the year 1831 when on a diooting excursion near Palam- 
kotta, in the South of India, I discovered on the surface of a 
low hill north-west of Shady Khan's Choultry about six or 
seven miles from Tinnevelly on the Madura road, some shells 
of a large kind of ostrea being about the size of a plate. I 
oannot now determine whether these sheUs were fossil or 
recent ; but am more inclined tothe former opinion. I do 
not possess the specimen I carried away with me, but am 
certain others were left behind. Since the above was written 
Imet with the following passage in an old journal of mine; it 
imparts more importance to the above disoovery at Shady 
Khan's Choultry than my memory first assigned to it : '^In 
the range of hills near Shady Khan's Choultry, oceanic 
deposits occur. I picked up specimens of the bivalves, chiefly 
examples of the large ostrea; and remarked pebUee which 
had evidently been rounded by the action of water ; the 
country below is sandy." 

The natives have a tradition that the low countiy of 
Bamnad as far as Madura was once covered by the sea. 

Henrt Congrbvb, Lieut.-Colonel, BJL 
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To 

THE EDITOB, 

Madroi Jowmai of ZiUraiure and Science. 
DBAS Snt, 

My duties loading me to various and sometimes remote 
parts of the Presidency, and my disposition being naturally 
gloomy, I have sought out and visited all the places within 
my reach in which Europeans had been buried. It occurred to 
me, previously to actual experience, that it would be interosting 
to note down and place on record all epitaphs bearing dates of 
the last century. I soon found that a very few pages would 
suffice for this purpose. Either few monuments were raised to 
the men who fell fighting with Lawrence and dive and Dalton 
in our southern districts in the last century, or the memorials 
have for the most part perished. While Portuguese and Dutch 
and Danish tombs still survive the power of the nationalities 
they represent, and will, to all appearance, survive English rule 
in India, English tombs have been too often flimsy in material 
and neglected utterly after construction. Of late indeed the 
Madras Qovemment has shown awakened interest in the 
subject, and old tombs are repaired after D.P.W. ideas of 
beauty ; but the inscriptions had long before disappeared, and 
the object of keeping in order nameless monuments, hideous 
generally in design, is not obvious. 

To make a collection of Indian JS^tapki of any value, there- 
fore, the scope of my original idea must be enlarged ; and 
I propose that you should print in your Journal, from time to 
time, (1) all epitaphs of date prior to 1800, (2) all of later date 
which record the deaths of persons remarkable either in their 
lives or in their deaths, and (3) all, of any date, found in remote 
spots now rarely visited by Europeans. There must be many 
who would gladly contribute to such a collection as I propose 
if you invited their aid. I venture to oflEer a few epitaphs of 
the third-class as a beginning.* 

" OU) MOBTALITT." 

• See Note on page 166. The Editor will be happy to reoeiye any oontri- 
ImtioQ on this subject from ** Old Mortality" and othen. — G.O. 
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IV. 

ON THE CASTES OF MALABAR. 

I.-ON THE NAHBUBIS. 

Thb naarrow strip of land extending from Gokamam in 
North Canara to Cape Comorin is known by the names of 
Malabar^ Keralam^ and Malayalam. The word Malabar in 
its modem application is restricted to that part of the land 
which lies between Native Cochin and Canara. The origin 
of this word is disputed, (i) Diversity of opinion exists 
witii regard to the origin of the word Kerala alflo.(^) 
We may make two suggestions as to the origin of this word. 
It may be either from Keralan^ one of the Paramals who 
ruled this land as a viceroy of the king of the adjacent 
country called Ohera or Sera to which Keralam was subject, 
or it may be from Chera itself ; for we see from old authorities 
that this ancient kingdom of Chera extended from Banvasi 
(modem Avanasi) to Elumari (modem Comorin), and 
that Malabar formed a part of this great kingdom. The 
word Kerala was known under various names such as Keralam, 
Beranij Oheralamf Cheram, Keram^ &c. 



(1) According to one anihor it ib derived from MoU, the name of a port 
on tliifl ooast of India oelebiated in tunes of yore for its oommerce in pepper. 
The existence of this port is mentioned by Cosmas Indicopleostes, an Egyp. 
tian merchant who traded with India in the time of the Emperor Justinian. 

Colonel Ynle in his travels of Marco Polo gives at length in Vol. II, pp. 
826, 859, and 860 the varions names of Malabar and their origin. Infor- 
mation about this subject is also found in Bishop Galdwell*s Comparative 
Orammar of the Dravidian Languages, p. 27, and in Lassen's Archieology of 
India. 

(2) Dr. Day and others say that the word is derived from JTm-mn, which is 
an abbreviation of Nalikeram^ meaning coooannt, and that the word KtnUmm 
was applied to this coast of India on account of its producing large numbers 
of coooanut trees. 
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The word Malajakm is deriyed from the two words ifaZa, 
ft mountam, and dlam^ a district. The oountiy is hilly which 
fact oorroboratea the meaning of the word. 

The origin of the comitiy is thus given in the Eerala 
Mahatmya, a Sanscrit work aa Kerala, dri Para6ur&may one 
of the ten incarnations of Vishnu, gave " the whole earth " to 
therishis as an atonement for his having destroyed 21 
dynasties of Kshatriya kings.(3) Finding then that he had 
no place to live in, he, with the permiasion of Yaruna, the 
god of the waters, reclaimed from the sea the land of Eerala.(^) 
He divided Uus land for the purposes of administration into 
4 Bajyams. They were — (1), the Tulu Bajyam extending 
from Gbkamam to Ferumpolai near Mangalore ; (2), the 
Euva Bajyam extending from Ferampolai to Putupattanam 
near Nilesvaram (the Nilacunda of Ptolomy) in South Canara ; 
(3), the £erala Bajyam extending from Putupattanam to 
£amietti near Quilon ; and (4), Mushika Bajyam extending 
from Kannetti to Comorin. 

The whole country was at the same time divided into two 
gramas for the Brahmins to live in, called the Tulu Grama 
and the Malayala Qrama, the boundary being the river 
Chandragiri in lat. 10 "" 30'.W Each of these gram&s was 
divided into 32 sub-divisions W :-* 



The 64 gram&s were — 



(I). Gokarvam. 
(2). GMmskfitain. 
(8). KAravaUi. 
(4). MaUoro. 



(6). Eppanore. 
(6). Cheppanore. 
(7). KaUlore. 
(8). Kalaaore. 



(9). Kariachira. 
(10). Paiachira. 
(11). Trikka^i. 
(12). Trikkata. 



(3) For an aoooimt of this oonteat between Paniuxftma and the EshatriyaBy 
see Wi]Bon*8 l^ahnu Purana, Bk. n, Gh. VU ; MuUer's Ancient Sanscrit 
literatore, p. 17. 

(4) Keiala Mahatmya, 7th Adhyaya. 

(6) The lang:uage of the country south of the Ohandxagiri is MaU^ulmm ; 
that of the north is Tulu. See Wilks* Mysore, Ed. 2, Vol. II, p. 5. 

(6) For the legendary origin and other accounts given here, see the Kerala 
Mahatmyu, the Keralo^tti, &c. 
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(31). KotUwanm. 
(22). ManchiAwaiam. 
(23). Utnppu. 
(24). fiankiiraiwnu 

yanam. 
(U). KofeUm. 
(26). SfvalU. 



(27). Mora. 
(28). Pancha. 
(29). VittaL 
(80). KmnAia 

niaiiffalaiii. 
(81). Anantfiaparain. 
(32). Kar^apu 



(IS). TriVVampila. 
(U). Trichola. 
(16). KoUoro. 
(16). Gomayam. 
(17). VellAr. 
(18). Yentota. 
(19). Vencatam. 
(20). Chengote. 

These 32 8Qb-graxna8 belong k> the Tulu QTama. The 82 
of the Malayala GTani& i 

(23). Vcrnnanadn. 
(24). Eatomuri. 
(26). Kitangoro. 
(26). KumaiauaUore. 
(27). Kaviore. 
(28). Ettumanore. 
(29). lAma^i. 
(30). Apmalam. 
(31). TiraTeUa. 
(82). Ghflogaimore, 



(18). Mfiahikakulam. 
(14). Iringalakuda. 
(16). Atapore. 
(16). Ghengavota. 
(17) Uliaimore. 
(18). Kaluthanada. 
(19). EaUppore. 
(20). Ilibhyam. 
(21). Sivapiinm. 
(22). AWt^thora. 



(1). Piennora. 

(2). PerinohaUore. 

(8). Karikkattt. 

(4). Itunamangalam. 

(6). Alathore. 

(6). Karintholam. 

(7). Trifivaperore. 

(8). Panniore. 

(0). Snkapiixaiii. 
do). Pemmaiifiin, 
(11). Paiapporo. 

In order to people this land Paradurftma brought foreign 
BrahminB and settled them here. In the beginning they 
did not show any disposition to leave Malabar; but after 
some time they began to return to their native places. The 
Keralotpatti (a Malayalam work on Malabar) aooounts thus 
for their leaving Malabar. As soon as the Brahmins were 
first settled in the oountry many serpents appeared in the 
land and began to trouble the Brahmins. They were afraid 
of the serpents and so began to leave the oountiy. When 
Fara6uTftma knew this he repaired to Brahma, the Greator, and 
asked him for his assistance. Both of them came to Malabar 
and ordered the people who were there at the time not to 
quit the countiy. The language of the land was then 
changed and the people were commanded to ^^wear their 
top-knot or £uduma on the top of the head somewhat f or- 
waidfiy instead of hanging down from the back of the head 
as is usual among the Hindus of the east countries.''' Another 

(7) For a difierent and detailed account of the same story, me Dr. Day't 
« Land of the PeromalB," pp. 80-41. 
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aooount of the same story is thus given in the Keralotpatti : 
** The oeremony of ohatigiag the top-knot or £uduma took 
place at Gbkamam before the Brahmans were* brought to 
Malabar a second time. The object of Faradurftma in 
^TuLTig ing the Kuduma was to prevent these Brahmins from 
returning to their native oountiy. It was considered by the 
inhabitants of Faradefo a disgraceful thing to change the 
top-knot, and so these people fearing the ridicule which they 
would be subjected to, never went back. Paradur&ma now 
conciliated the serpents, ordered the Brahmins to consider 
them as deities ctnd offer them Pujas."^ 

After having thus peopled the country Parafturama gave it 
to the Brahmins to be kept exclusively for the support of 
temples and other religious establishments. To this very 
day Malabar is distinguished as the Karmo'BhtLmi or the 
land of good works for the expiation of sin. 

These Brahmins were to be henceforward known as Num* 
buthiris. Besides this change Paradur&ma introduced new 
laws and regulations, new manners and customs. These last 
mentioned Achdrda are called Andchdrda; for these Achdrds are 
not found to exist among any other nation or people. 

Among the many new rules introduced now there was one 
which said that only the eldest male member of a Namburi 
family should marry. On account of this rule it was found 
necessary to provide the others with partners. For this 
purpose FarasurJLma brought from Svarga (Heaven) females 
of three classes to Malabar — (1) Deva Stris, (2) Ghtndhanra 
8tris, and (3) Bakshasa Stris. 

For the government of the land Fara6ur&ma appointed 
certain Brahmins as rulers. This system was called Alicha- 

(8) I think thif accounts for the fact of haying a Bttrp^kavu (a place 
filled with trees for the serpents to live in) in ererj compound in Malabar. 
In certain seasons of the year pujas are done in these places. If these pujas 
are neglected the belief is that the serpents wiU get angry and thus cause 
trouble to the fanuly. 

28 
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▼attain. For some years all went on well; but when the 
Brahmina quitted the oonntiy this system was abolished and 
Paraterftma went to the adjoining country of Ghera and 
brought down kings to rule in Malabar. Each king was to 
role for a period of twelve years, and henoe the qrstem waa 
oalled a Vyalavattam. Thus there reigned in Malabar 21 
kings for a period of 252 years. The last of these kings stole 
all the crown jewels and went away to lusowncountiy. The 
Brahmins now appealed to Faradur&ma who, in order to 
prevent such athing in future, estabUshed oertain royal houses 
to rule the land. After some time these houses becoming 
extinct, recourse was again had to the old system of bringing 
Irulers from the adjcnning country of Chera. These new 
rulers were called Perumals (viceroys). The first Perumal 
was called Kdya Perumal. It is said that there were many 
Perumals before ** the great Cheraman Perumal " who was 
known to the early Arabic merchants. On the death of this 
Perumal the country was divided among his relatives and 
officers. 

The above historical account of the early days of Malabar, 
though filled with many legends, is not without value. 

As I have already mentioned, we have got reliable evidence 
to prove that Malabar formed one of the divisions of the 
ancient kingdom of Chera. It is therefore possible that the 
kings of Chera sent viceroys (Perumals) to the distant 
places of their kingdom, and it may also be probable that 
the term of office for each viceroy was fixed for a period of 
twelve years. These viceroys were called * Cheraman Peru- 
mals.' The general belief that there was only one Cheraman 
Perumal who lived about 350 A.D. is not founded on 
fact. True, there was a Perumal called Bh&skara Bavi Yarma 
who was the last of the Perumals who ruled the country. 
This Perumal was known to Thomas Cana, and it was this 
Perumal who granted lands to the Syrians and Jews of Cochin. 
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But I do not think that this last Feromal was the only one, 
who was called Cheraman Penunal ; for we find a * Gheraman 
Kexalan' as the name of one of .his predeoessors. The aooount 
given in the Temaoular may be ooireot for aught we know. 
There might have been twenly-one kings who ruled for 252 
years. But what beoame of the oountry after the death of 
the last PerumalP Who ruled the country before these 
twenty-one kings P These are questions which cannot be 
eatiaf aotorily answered with the scanty materials at our 
disposal. But I venture to think that the ancient history of 
Ghera, Chok and Pa&dya might throw much light upon tha 
eubject. As Malabar wasa part of Ghera^ the ancient histoijr 
of Uus oountiy will be quite sufficient to give us some know- 
ledge of Malabar. 

Now coming from this digression we see that after tiie 
great Cheraman Perunud's death the countiy was divided by 
his chie& into two or three parts. The capital of this last 
Perumal was Tiruvanchikidam, a place near Granganore« 

It is evident from the Sasanams found in the possession oi 
the Jews and Syrians of Cochin which are puUished in the 
13th Vol. of the Madras Journal of Literature and SciencCf 
and to which we have already referred, that at the time of 
the " great Cheraman Perumal" there were other rulers im 
Malabar, and that this Cheraman Perumal was not the sole 
raler of the countiy. In these Sasanams we see the names 
of certain other chiefs mentioned as witnesses to the grant 
made by Bh&skara Bavi Yarma. The statement of the 
Keralotpotti, vis., that Cheraman Perumal divided ' the whole 
Malabar' among two or three of his chiefs is therefore 
incorrect. 

According to the Jati Nimaya, a work treating on the 
various castes of Malabar and supposed to have been written 
by ^ankarachaiya, there are 72 castes. But among these 
72 the Kshatriyas are not included. There are only three 
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f amilieB who are of tliis caste in Malabar. Thej are known 
by the names of (1), the Tiippapore Svaraupam ; (2), the 
Ferompatapil Svaraupam; and (3), the Kok Syaraupanu 
The first represents the royal family of Travanocne, the 
second that of Cochin, and the third that of CherakeL Some 
of the descendants of this third house are known by the 
names of Koil Pandftras, Koil Tampurans, Tamp&nSy 
Tiromilpadus, &c. 

Aocordingto some, th«e are no Yaisyas in Malabar, while, 
aooording to others, there are people of this caste in Wyn&d* 
On account of this doubt we don't see the Yaisyas included 
among the 72 castes given in the J&ti Ninnaya. 

It is very necessary not to confound the Malayali 
Brahmins with the Brahmins of the other parts of India who 
may be seen in great numbers, at the present day, all over 
the country. 

The 72 castes are thus divided ; eight classes of Brahmins, 
two dasses of Nana j&tis, twelve classes of AntarSiA j&tis, 
eighteen classes of Sudras, six classes of artixans, ten classes 
of Patita j&tis, eight dasses of Nicha ]d.tiB, and eight dasses 
of extra j&tis.* 

The eight classes of Brahmins are : — 



(1). Tamprftkal. 
(2). Ashta Grahathil idhian. 
(8). Yis'ishta Brahmana. 
(4). Samanya Brahmana. 



(5). Jati Matreyan. 
(6). Sanketiken. 
(7). ^Apagrasthan. 
(8). Papishthan. 



13i»^ are snb-divisions among these. As it may be of 
interest to many of my readers, I shall here give the various 
sob-divisions and privileges of these classes. 

(9) The extra jfttis are not included in the following- sloca according to 
wKdch IB tbe division : — 

ffiD«)d^^oodlajl(a^s>ejQo^cr)oe€iiDe«)OcACU9nrQ)roofln <nd<^9eoog^ m 
quoted in a Mala work. 
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The first olass Tamprakal. They have no sab-division. 
Their privileges are — (1), Bhadrasanam, or the chief seat in 
an assembly ; (2), Brahma S&mraj jam or Brahminical sover- 
eignty ; (3), Brahma Yarchas or holiness resulting from the 
study and observance of the Vedas ; and (4), Sarvam&nyam or 
universal respectability. At the present day there is only a 
single family in the whole of Malabar who are of this class. 
They are called the Aluv&nchery Tampr&kal. 

The second class has also no sub-division. Their privilege 
is to attain beatitude without the due performance of r&g&s 
(sacrifices). 

The third class contains three sub-divisions. (1), Ahkithiri 
or those who have performed the ceremony called Agnichayana ; 
(2) , Somdthiri or those who have performed the Somaydga ; and 
(3), AtUhiri or those who have performed the ceremony called 
Adhana, 

There is nothing special to be noticed in the fourth class. 
The next class is divided into four sub-divisions : 

(1). The Ashta Vaidyan or 8 physicians. 
(2). Those who have become soldiers. 
(3). Those who are either physically or mentally incapable 
of reading the Vedas. 

(4). Those who have become the slaves to passions, and 
hence do not read the Vedas. 

The Sanketikas who form the next class have 6 sub- 
divisions ; they are known at the present day as Empr&ns. 



1. Akkaradedi. 

2. Ikkarade^i. 

3. Trippuni thuradefii. 



4. Tiruvalladedi. 

5. Cam&tacadedi. 

6. Toulan. 



The next class comprise those who are not permitted to 
read the Vedas. The cause of this is their doubting the 
identity of Sri ParaSurama. 
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The eighth dasshasS divisionfl: 
(1). Those who received d&nam (gift) irom Parafiuxftma 

and took upon themfielveB Parafiurftma's sin. 
(2). Those who gave peimiflsion to the death of Bhutarftya 

Permnal (one of the early viceroys who ruled 

Malabar). 
(3). Those who killed the above mentioned PemmaL 
(4). Ilayathus (the priests of Sudras). 
(5). The inhabitante of Pannior Grama who removed 

the Yarftha Murti. 

The two classes of Nuna jfttis deserve no q»eoial mention. 

^e twelve classes of Anl&r&la j&ti^<^ are— (1) Atikal, 
(2) Pushpakan, (3) Nampi, (4) Puppalli, (5) Pishaioti, 
(6)Variyax, (7) Chakkyar, (8) Nampiar, (9) Tidttunni, 
(10) Eurukkal, (11) Fitftran, and (12) N&ttapattan. 

Of the eighteen classes of Sudras the £eriatil Nairs occupy 
the foremost place. The cause of this is their descent from the 
firflt of the three classes of females brought to Malabar by 
Paiadurftma. Their peculiar privilege is that they need not 
serve the Brahmins. 

The remaining seventeen dasses aro obliged to serve the 
Brahmins. They are — 

(7). Chempnkotti. 
(8). OtathuNair. 
(9). PaUichhan. 
(10). Matavan. 
(U). Kalankotti. 
(12). Vattakk&tan. 
(13). AflhtikaTichki. 



(1). Blakir. 
(2). Svarapakk^. 
(3). Padamangi4am. 
(4). Tamulpftdam. 
(6). Itacheri Nair. 
(6). HArftn. 



(14). Ckotti. 
(16). Chftlian. 
(16). Vela&etan. 
(17). VelukkatadavaBA 

or Kflhavnzak. 

kftvaiuii 



(10) Of the t^r«lve Aiitarft]a j&tis some only have the Brahminical thread. 
The general name of the AntaiAjA jati is AmpaUvaai or those who live in the 
pagodas, thus showing the nature of their duty which is to serve in the 
temples. The two Nuna jatis and the twelve AntarMa j4ti occupy a 
position midway between the Brahmin and the Sudra. 

(11) The four castes, Cheiti, Chalian, Veluthetan and KMhmmrakUrmm 
though included in Sudras are yet not allowed to touch them. Chttti is 
merchant, Chalian weaver, Vduthet4M washerman, and Kthavwr€kk4rm$ 
barber. 
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8. ElaTanyChogan^' 

or Thyan. 

9. Mukkavan. 
10. Vfilen. 



The six classes of Aitizans are : 

1. As'&ri (Carpenter). 

2. Murs'&ri (Brazier). 

3. Kallas'firi (Stone mason^. 

4. Thattan (Gk>ldBnuth). 

5. KoUan (Blacksmith). 

6. Irichhakollan (Blacksmith). ^^ 

The ten classes of Fatita j&tis are : 

1. Ka^i^. 5. Yelan. 

2. Yilknmp. 6. P&nan. 

3. Kurap. 7. Paravan. 

4. Thoal Kurup. 

The eight classes of Nicha j&tis are : 

1. Pariah. 4. U)]atan. 

2. Piilaya. 5. Kurumpar. 

3. Nayadi.^^ 6. Malayar. 

The eight extra Jatis are — 

(1). Ammomars, the inhabitants of Panniore Ghrama. 

(2). Nampiti with Brahminical thread. 

(3). Do. without do. do. 

(4). PutuvaJ. 

(6). Pilftpilly. 

(6). Sftmanthan. 

(7). Karivelathu Nair. 

(8). VellalarsofNanjnad. 

Though Para6urama brought many people into Malabar, 
yet it was the great Bankar&ch&rya who divided them into 



V61fin. 
Eaniyar. 



(12) Of these six daaaes only the goldsmith and the bnuier can approach 
the Sndra without pnllnting him. 

(13) The ShAnnan of Sooth TraYancore belong to this daaa. In Galicnt 
these people are called Thyan, in Cochin and some parts of Travancore 
EUvahs and Ghogans, and in South Travancore Shftnnan. Their duty is to 
draw toddy, and they gain their livelihood by their prolession. 

(14) ** In Malabar a Nayadi defiles a Brahmin at a distance of seventy- 
four paces, and a Nair though himself a Sudra would shoot one of these 
degraded races if they approached too near.*'^ChipB from Geiman Workshop, 
Vol. II, p. 366. 
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various oastes and established rules and legalations for their 
oonduot. I do not mean to say that caste rules were not 
observed in Malabar before ^ankara's time ; but it was he 
who divided the 4 oastes into 72, framed the rules, and drew 
the line of demaroation between the various castes, and 
settled all disputes. The J&tinirnaja, a work (as the word 
itself means) treating of the various Jatis or castes is attri- 
buted to him. He is best known as an author and as a 
philosopher. There are many opinions regarding the date 
of his birth. Professor Wilson places him in the 8th or 9tli 
century A.D. ; Dr. Bumell says that Sankara lived between 
650 and 740 A.D. The existence of a Qrantha called 
Sankaravijayan supposed to have been written by Sankara's 
pupUs seems to settle the doubt. It is said in this work that 
he was bom in the year 14 of the era of Vikramaditya, and 
that he died at the age of 32 in the month of Vaisakha, on 
the 12th lunar day of the bright lunar fortnight in the year 
40 of Vikramaditya. This places him about 44 years before 
Christ. 

dankara was bom at a place called Kallady in Travancore, 
where his mother's house still exists. He was the 
offspring of adultery for which his mother Sri Mahadevi 
was expelled from her caste. Though he laid down laws and 
rules, yet he seems not to have been very popular in Malabar. 
When his mother died nobody gave assistance in herfuneral. 
He had to bum the corpse alone assisted by theSudras. 

The popular belief to this day is that he was the son of 
Siva." 

In the course of his travels he founded many religious 
houses or MattamSj one of which still survives, and is known 
as the iSringeri Mattam. He died at Badari near the 
Himalayas, aged 32. It is said that a Namburi, to which 

(16) Sinoe writing the above we have come acrow a pampUet in which a 
more detailed aooount of SaAkara*B Ule ia given. We reaerve it for a future 
paper. 
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oaste dankara bebnged, has been always the offidatmg priest 
of Badari. 

After having thus summarised the various classes of 
people in Malabar and given a brief aooount of the man 
who made their religious laws and regulations, we shall now 
speak a little more particularly of some of them. First the 
Namburis. From the description of the various classes of 
Brahmins it will be seen that there are two divisions of 
Namburis of whom one is allowed to read the Yedas and the 
other not. The former comprise two Sanghas (collection) 
known as the Tri6ivap&rore Sangha and the -Tirundvayil 
Sangha. There ware two other divisions known as Choura- 
koor and Panniar-koor. Each of these divisions had a 
Vddhyan (spiritual preceptor) who lived at Tirun&v&yel and 
Trichur, and imder these vftdhyans there were 6 Vydikens 
(Vedic judge) y Mtmaniaakkars (expounders of spiritual laws), 
and Smarthens (professors of spiritual laws). For educating 
the boys of this class in the Yedas there are many schools 
in various parts of Malabar. The teachers in the Yedas are 
called Oyikkans. 

Every Namburi boy whether he belongs to this elass or 
not is obliged to perform the ceremony of Samdvarthanam 
before his 16th year. The age for this ceremony varies 
according as the boy is a follower of the Big or the Yajur, or 
the Sama Yedas. Among the followers of the Big Yeda 
there are two sects called Assulayen and Koshidakan res- 
pectively. The first perform the ceremony . after the boy 
has attaiQed his 15th year. The Koshidakan performs it 
before the boy is 13. The followers of the other two Yedas 
perform the ceremony after the boy has attained his 12th 
year. 

The other class who are not permitted to read the Yedas 
have no definite rule, but they follow one or the other of the 
above classes. 

29 
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As soon as the Upanayanam or tiie ** ceremony of theoori*' 
is performed (which is generally done before the boy attains 
his 11th year), the boy wears a belt made of the skin of a 
black antelope. This is removed in his 16th year, when he 
is supposed to enter his manhood. Until this time he wears 
no cloth and has all the privileges of a Brahmachori. 

The Namburi females, like their sisters of the other parts 
of India, are an illiterate class of people. They cannot even 
ooimt more than 20, for they have only 20 fingers and toes. 

The name of a Namburi female before she comes of age is 
Unnikidivu; from this time to her marriage she is known 
BA Peakiddvu. If she remams unmarried after she has 
€ome of age she is called NangapillaL After her marriage 
jshe is called AkdyiluUavar or Athenmftr or AkathullalukaL 

When these finales attain the age of puberty they are not 
allowed to see anybody except their immediate relatives. 
Whenever they go out they are attended by a Sadra maid 
'' Yiahali *^ and they cover, like the Mahomedan wcHuen, their 
whole body except the face, which is hidden from the view 
of strangers by a large kadjan umbrella. 

There is no special age for marriage. They are allowed 
to marry after they attain their womanhood. This is one 
of the marked distinctions between the Brahmins of Sala- 
yala and Paradeda. 

The marriage of a female after she has attldned her 
ivomanhood is always attended with great loss to the father 
or to her relatives who are her guardians ; for, a large dowry 
should always be given to the bridegroom^ if the female has 
come of age. Many females die unmarried on account of 
this custom. Though certain provisions have been made to 
meet a question of this nature, yet on account of poverty 
there is many a Namburi family where there are grown up 
unmarried females. 

The Namburis do not allow widow marriage. The custom 
of Sati does not prevail amongst them. There is not a single 
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instanoe of this i nVg nyftTi oustom to be found in the ancient 
bistoiy of Malabar.^ This is one of the Anftohdras. Th^ 
widow does not get her head shaved after the death of her 
husband. The only distinctioQ of a widow is that she does 
not wear ornaments for the remadnder of her life. 

The nsoal onlaments worn by Namburi women are — a 
pair of golden earrings of a peculiar shape and make, a 
string of neck (miaments known as Thalikuttam, and a niunber 
of brass brackets. 

There are four days of marriage ceremony for the 
Namburis. On the first day the tying of the ^H takes place. 
As soon as this is done some people take their wives to their 
dams (hoosea). The entry of the wife in her husband'a 
house is called KutyiruihaL 

Between the 7th and 9th month? of a woman's pregnancy 
a ceremony called Pumsamnam is performed by the husband. 
ThQ principal part of this ceremony consists in Jnynuts (sacri- 
fices) in the Oupdsandgm or the fire whiofa had been lighted 
and kept unextinguished from the sacrificial fire of the first 
day of the marriage. The object of this ceremony is the 
good of the child. This is done owing to the belief that ii 
the female or her husband perform sacrifices and pray the 
Almighty the female will have a child bom to her under a 
good constellation. 

The rules regarding chastity are very severe. When 
after careful inquiry it is found that a female has violated 
her chajstity she and the adulterer are excommunicated.^® 

It is a curious fact that the eldest brother of a family is 
alone allowed to many. The object of this law is to secure 
the family property intact. The question which naturally 
arises here is this : " If only the eldest member is allowed to 
many how are the other brothers to gain heaven since they 

(16) For a dotailed account of [this subject soe M. P. Shungoonny Meaon'a 
mmk oa *< The History of Travoncor*/' pages 76 -7S. 
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who have no male ohildren (Putra) cannot gain heaven 
aoooiding to the Hindu religion.'' The question is thus 
answered by the great law-giyer Manu : ** It there are more 
than one male child to a father, and only the eldest of them 
begets a son, then this son is alike the son of his own htiier 
as well as the brothers of the father, and is therefore sufficient 
to perfonn the Sraddhaof his father's brothers and deUver 
them from the hell called Pf#^.^' It is upon this role that this 
law is based* 

Some of the other laws in connection with the same subject 
may be noticed here— 

I. If the eldest brother has no male issue by his first 

wife he can many again. But this fttct does not 

allow the other brothers to many. 

n. If the eldest brother dies before he begets a son the 
next brother is permitted to marry, 
m. In violation to the rule that only the eldest brother 
shall many, if a younger brother marries, this 
marriage will not be considered invalid. 

lY. If a husband finds his wife barren he can many 
again, 
y . If a man finds himself poor and hence unable to give 
in marriage his daughters or sisters, as the case may 
be, he is allowed to many them to some family and 
in exchange marry himself the females of the house 
to which he marries the female members of his house. 
If a man has already three wives he cannot marry 
any more according to the Dharma Sastra. In such 
a case his younger brother is allowed to many in 
exchange. 
These laws are observed to the present day. 
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The Namburis exert great influence over the other inhabi- 
tants of Malabar. The dhief reason of this is their belonging 
to the highest class of the Malayalis. The Sudras and 
other castes treat them with great respect and yeneration. 
The more superstitious sometimes drink the water with 
which the Namburis wash their feet at the oeremonj called 
KAlkaiikichuHi (feeding the Brahmins after washing their 
feet). The Namburis are addressed in terms of the greatest 
respect and sometimes servility. 

The Namburis are a quiet and peace-loving people. They 
cannot be called an industrious race. They are all thorough 
conservatives because they find it to be to their own advantage. 
They are always very dean. They constantly bathe and 
change their dress which consists of a piece of cloth worn 
round the loins hiding the lower part of the body. 

We have thus cursorily glanced at some of the maimers 
and customs of the Namburis. On some future occasion we 
shall return to the same subject. 

K. P. Sankara Mekon, B.A. 
(To be continued.) 
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ON THE ANCIENT COMMERCE OF 
INDIA.* 

The oommeroe of every oountry, especially the commeroe of 
a oountry so anoienty bo cultivated and so renowned as India 
is, possesses not only an intrmsio political economic interest^ 
but is also of considerable geographical and ethnological 
importance. By examining the commercial records of a 
nation we begin to become more intimately acquainted with 
the real inner life of the nation, than by merely studying it» 
external political history with its wars and treaties. The 
oommencement of civilization indeed is the starting point of 
trade. New and until then unknown wants are first felt and 
require to be gratified. This desire can only be realized by 
exchange of articles belonging either to persons of the same 
community or to different tribes or nations. The demand 
ioT an article creates its supply ; the more intense becomes 
this demand, the more refined the taste ; the greater the 
quantity the better the quality of the object in question. 
To promote intercourse between nations and to provide fox 
the transmission of goods, roads on land and on sea need ta 
be discovered or constructed, and for the conveyance of men 
and their chattels vehicles and ships must be built. Thus in 
supplying the requisite necessaries of life and improving the 
desired conmiodities, the human mind becomes inventive. 
Art and science follow the track of trade. 

(1) This lecture was delivered in the Goyemment Centzal MuseniiL al 
Madrae in 1876. 
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It 18 my intention to give jou only a few rude outlines of 
Indian oommeroe in general ; the subject is too large, too 
intricate, and too difficult to be dealt with, to allow here of a 
detailed and circumstantial description. Besides this, the 
material for a -ecsnplete survey of the eommerdal relations 
of India has not yet been gathered, and I am afraid, will 
never be satisfactorily collected, not only because muph of 
the past is irretrievably lost and will remain for ever wrapped 
in darkness, but, also because the Hindus, though well aware 
of the profitable nature of commeix^e, have not committed, 
and as a rule do not commit, the history of their commercial 
pursuits to posterity. Except a few occasional allusions, 
here and there, in different works, Indian literature keeps 
silence on this subject, and were it not for the writings of 
foreigners, or for the remains of olden times, which have sur- 
vived and been jNreserved, our knowledge would be more 
limited stUL Eminent scholars have done much to throw 
light on this important, but very obscure matter, and my 
revered teacher, the greatest Indian ArchsBologist of our 
day, the late Professor Lassen, of Bonn, has striyen hard to 
explain many prominent occult points. 

Before beginning to discourse on the commerce of India, 
I must draw your attention to the fact that, long before the 
Aryans came to India, that great race which is generally 
described as and known nnder the name of Turanian, had 
founded empires throughout the old world. The home of the 
Turanians is assumed to have been the country round Lake 
Aral. Thence they spread over the greatest part of Asia, 
veigning there paramount for at least 1500 years. 

It is established now, beyond any doubt, through the 
decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions, that the Turanian 
empires had advanced to a high degree of culture. This 
civilization, though tainted with strange materialism, proved 
itself nevertheless able to develop to a high degree of perfec- 
tion certain biunohes of art and of science. To these Turanians 
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who differed muoh among eeeh other in idiom belong also the 
Drayidians of India of our days, who in those times oooupied 
Ariana and Persia. In Europe, these Turanians appear to 
be represented by the Esthonians, and in many places of 
Western and Central Asia, they f oim the substratum of the 
population, while they supplied in China the ground work of 
the oivilication of the Celestial Empire. 

A branch of the desoendants ascribed to Ham, emigrated 
early from Asia to Africa and founded the Empire of Egypt, 
while others, remaining in their native continent, established 
there famous kingdoms. In the plains of Shinar there lived 
together and became amalgamated to a mixed population, the 
Shumir and Akkad. Shumir is the ancient name of Aseyria 
and the Shumir were the inventors of the cuneiform character. 
The old Mesopotamian sovereigns called themselves Kings of 
Shumir and Akkad. The Shumir had originally settled in the 
north, while the Akkad lived more in the south, their country 
being washed by the waters of the Persian Qulf . Their name 
is mentioned in Qenesis x, 10. ^^ And the beginning of his 
(Nimrod) kingdom was Babel and Eredi, and Akkad and 
Ealneh in the land of Shinar." They were the neighbours of 
those Eushites, who dwelt along the seashore, and whose 
abodes extended from the Straits of Babel Mandeb to 
Malabar. The Akkad were the first, as far as historical 
evidence goes back, to navigate the Persian Gulf and the 
Indian Ocean. The coast of the Persian Gulf was also the 
ancient home of the Kanaanites, a part of whom became 
celebrated in after-time under the name of Phcenicians. The 
shores of Arabia, Persia, Beluohistan and Western India were 
thus at an early period inhabited by industrious and enter- 
prising nations, some of whom, as the Akkadians, and more 
so stiU the Phoenicians, became famous sea-faring people. 

About 2600 years after the Egyptain empire had been 
established, t-e., 2500 B.C., and after the Akkadian dynasty 
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had reigned for a long period in Babylon the Aryans invaded 
Ghaldaea, and pressing at the same tune on the Kanaanites of 
the Persian Qxdf and the Dravidians in Persia, drove the 
former towards the North- West and the latter to the South- 
East to India. By degrees the Aryan invaders settled in the 
oonqnered oonntiy but the history of their conquest, of their 
establishment, and of their national adventures, is up to now 
a sealed book, while we are well informed of contemporary 
and previous Egyptian and Babylonian history. 

The Aryan immigration to India proceeded slowly, the 
new comers had most probably to overcome the spirited resist- 
ance of the old inhabitants. They did not go beyond the 
frontiers of the Punjab till the fifteenth century before Christ, 
the Brahmanic influence spread gradually to the South, the 
Buddhist and Jain immigrants most likely preceding the 
Brahmans, whose arrival there it is difficult to fix in the 
absence of historical evidence. But when we hear of the 
early Indian trade, especially that from and to the Southern 
Peninsula, the Deccan, we may assume this commerce to have 
been carried on rather by non- Aryan than by Aryan Hindus. 

In a discussion on commerce the roads assuredly claim the 
first attention, as on them the traffic takes place. As the 
roads on land are generally along the beaten paths of nature, 
and these are not materially changed in historical times, we 
may take it for granted, that as a rule, the great high roads 
of yore are also the high roads of to-day. New roads may 
be opened, old ones may fall into disuse and be closed, but, as 
formerly art was not thus at the disposal of industry and 
employed in opening tunnels through mountain ranges or 
under the surface of the earth, the most important changes 
respecting the direction and the use of roads were rather due to 
political complications than to other reasons. 

In the second book of the Bdjn&yana^ we find mentioned, 
a road leading from Ayodhya, the modem Oudh, to Bajagriha, 

30 
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the oapital of the Eekajas, situated in the neighbourhood 
of the Himalaya mountains, near the upper Yipft^ the 
HyphaaiB of the Ghreek, and the modem Bias. This highmty 
passed through Hastin&pura, the famous residence of the 
Kurus. Greek and Roman writers furnish us with most 
valuable information respecting the more frequented roads. 
We know through Pliny that Alexander the Great employed 
surveyors to measure the Indian roads. One road went from 
Pushkal&vati (Peukelaotis) near Attok through TakahaiOfti 
Bukephala^and crossing the Hyphasis to P&taliputra (Patna). 
We owe a description of this highway to Megasthenes, who 
resided 295 B.C. as the Ambassador of Seleukos at the 
last-mentioned place, the residence of Candragupta. Parti- 
culars of the distance from Patna to the sea Megasthenes 
received through sailors. Another road went from PushkalA- 
vati to Indraprastha (Delhi), and then to Ujjayini (Ujain). 
Thence over the mountain ranges of the Yindhya crossing the 
rivers Nerbudda and Tapty to Pratishthfina and further into 
the Dekkan. Near the modem Aurungabad a road turned 
towards the north-west to the emporiums of Baiygasa (Barok) 
and Eambaya (Eambay). These and many other highways, 
all which it were too long to mention, crossed the country, 
connecting distant places with each other, while a good deal 
of traffic followed the course of the rivers, as we know of the 
Indus, the Ghmges, the GK)davery, Eavery and others. The 
roads were kept in good repair and order, as it is certain that 
the ancient Hindus were well acquainted with the art of 
road-making. The Rftm&yana provides us with a pertinent 
description. Bushes and trees, which obstmcted the way were 
first cut down, and the ground then levelled. Impeding 
rocks were pierced^ and rivers bridged over. To conduct 
superfluous water from watery places canals were built, and 
in waterless tracts wells were dug. The inscriptions of the 
good and wise king Aioka show us the special care he took 
to insure the welfare of travellers. Fig trees and mango 
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trees skirted the King's road, wells were found at eveiy 
mile's distance, and resting places were provided not only for 
men but even for beasts, as Aioka, according to his Buddhis* 
tic tenets, took care also of the dumb animals. 

Along the coast of India were situated port towns, into 
which flowed the export products of India, as well as the 
import articles of foreign countries. The most important 
were^ Sindhu, the Naustathmos of the Greek, our Earaci, 
Barbarikon, Barake, Minnagara (Ahmedpur) in Ghiserat, 
Barjgaza (Barok), Suppara (dnrpftraka, Bibor) on the Tapty 
near Surat, Ealliftna (Ealyani), Naura (Honavera), Manga- 
ruth (Mangalore), Muziris (Muyiri Eotta or Eranganore), 
Tyndis (Tundi), Nilkylda (Eallada) recognized as such by 
my learned friend Dr. Bumell, whose researches on the 
ancient topography of India have led to so successful results, 
Balita (Kalikut), Eollum (Quilon) and Eimi&ri (Eomorin) on 
the Western Coast. The Eastern shore not being so favorably 
situated for commerce, as it was the off-coast for the Western 
nations and not enjoying the advantiuges which Ceylon 
afforded to the East, was less known and frequented, and 
oonsequently contained a smaller number of large sea towns. 
It possessed, moreover, very few good natural harbours, only 
Eorkhi (Kolchi), Eayal, the Cael of Marco Polo in the Gulf 
of Manaax : Eabir on the mouth of the Eavery, Poduke 
(Pulikat) and Palura (Naupura) can be identified with toler- 
able certainty, while the position of Eamara and Sopatma 
mentioned by Ptolemy, andof Maralla found in the Christian 
Topography of Eosmas Indikopleustes is not yet fixed. The 
island of Ceylon (Lanka, Taprobane) formed the centro of 
the Western and Eastern commerce. 

We glean from the old lawbooks of Manu and Yajfiavalkya 
that the home or inland trade in India was very considerable- 
Merchants travelled over the length and breadth of the land, 
and became by an arduous application to their business well 
acquainted with the manners, customs and dialects of the 
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oountiyy thus getting more able to estiinate the value and the 
market prioea of merohandise. The exiatenoe of trading 
oompaniesy whioh is attested by Yajnayalkyay bears witness to 
a highly developed state of dvilieation, the more remarkable, 
as such societies were constituted aooording to legal prescrip- 
tion. The State superintended even the transmission of 
goods, settling according to a strict scale the amount of freight 
The interference of Government went even further, for the 
prime costs and selling prices of wares were fixed by the 
authorities, and dues and taxes were levied to the discontent 
of rate-payers in olden tunes as well as now-a-days. The 
Indian kings are said to have paid much attention to the use 
of proper weights and measures, by ordering an examination 
and adjustment of them eveiy six months, and punishing 
severely whoever was convicted of using false measures, or 
weights. The Hindus became acquainted with the art of 
coining from the Ghreeks, and we find that they used previously 
as money, pieces of gold, silver or copper, which were stamped 
with a certain mark ; this explains the fact why in the law- 
books fines were fixed according to weight. Such small pieces 
of silver, marked with the sign of the sun, the moon or a star, 
are even now here and there found and prove their antiquity 
by their rude workmanship, while the name of such gold, silver 
and copper pieces themselves, as suvarna^ niahhiy mdnha^ 
raktUcd and kdrshdpana^ are evidences of their age. In 
Manu's code the former are prevalent, while in Yajnavalkya 
real coins (N&naka) are mentioned, yea even the office of an 
assayer of the mint is specially recorded. 

If we may believe the Indian law codes, the position of a 
merchant was regarded to be a very respectable one. They 
were acknowledged as belonging to the third caste, the 
Yaidya, who originally shepherds and husbandmen, had in 
more refined times devoted themselves to trade. To enhance, 
moreover, the social position of a merchant, he was regarded 
aa originally the son of a Kshatriya by a Yaisya woman. 
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But it is only in oomparatiyely later times, that the merchants 
formed a peculiar caste. Manu and Yajnavalkya still allow 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas to resort to trade, when in 
distressed circumstances. The word Banij denotes in both 
codes a merchant, from it is derived the modem expression 
Banyan. The merchants who attended fairs or markets 
were called Naigamas, from nigamai fair; and M&gadha 
for commercial traveller seems to point to the travelling 
propensities of the inhabitants of Magadha (South Behar). 

The Non-aiyan inhabitants of the Western Coast of India 
were, as we have seen before, seafaring people ; but we have 
the authority of the Bigveda to show, that also the Aryan 
Hindus were acquainted with the sea ; for in one hymn the 
Ai&vins are praised for having on the immense and bottomless 
ocean protected and safely conducted to the shore the 
hundred-oared ship of Bhujyu. The Bsmayana informs us 
tiiat merchants travelled together in large caravans to the 
seashore and embarked there for foreign countries. We know 
of one voyage undertaken by 500 Hindu merchants, who, 
according to their custom, took with them one Sangharakshita 
to teach and interpret the law while on the voyage. Commer-. 
oial intercourse by sea took place as well towards the West 
as towards the East. Even if we were not informed of the 
Indian trade to the Persian Ghilf , Arabia and Africa, such a 
name as Socotra the Sanskrit £>vipa Sukhatara, the Dioskor- 
ides of the Greek, would be evidence of it. The Ceylonese. 
traffic was very considerable, thence elephants were exported 
to KaUnga, and voyages undertaken to the mouth of the 
Ghinges. Plinius informs us that voyages to the Prasians 
which had formerly lasted twenty days, were afterwards made 
in six days only. From a harbour near the present Kalinga- 
patam, vessels crossed in the time of Ptolemy the Bay of 
Bengal and reached Sada in Arakan, south of the island of 
BamrL 
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From Ceylon large ships went to Ghxyse, the modem 
peninsula Malacca, where lay the Indian colony Kokkonagitt ; 
thence to Sindhu in Biam, to Aganagara in Kamboja and to 
China, where the names of Bramma, the modem Seminfu, 
and of Ambastes, the river Ngan-nan-kiang near Elanton 
indicate Hindu origin. The islands of Java and of Bali 
were colonized by Indian settlers, and the Gre^ trayelleir, 
lambnlos, whose observations were used by Diodorus 
Sioulus, corroborates this fact. 

The ships employed on these voyages were large, had two 
prows and could hold 8000 amphoras. They were built of 
papyrus, like the ships on the Nile, the ropes were manu- 
factured from the coco palm and the sails from the hemp, 
which grew in Ceylon. This vigorous display of the Indian 
trade is no doubt closely connected with the spread of 
Buddhism which instilled for a time fresh energy into the 
population. 

Having thus far commented on the commerce carried on 
by the Hindus, our attention wiU now be directed towards 
those nations who traded with India. As India through its 
climatic position and its natural condition, t.«., by the peculiar 
distribution of fertile level, plateau and mountainous land, 
produces much, which cannot be produced in other countries, 
and is moreover not dependent upon others, it became rather 
a commercial centre, a sort of entrepot, than a real trading 
country. Its intercourse with the neighbouring nations, 
depended on its own natural frontiers. These were the sea 
for the southern peninsula, the Dekkan ; Burmah on the East, 
the EGbnakya mountains on the North, and Beluchistan and 
Afghanistan on the West. Burmah and the south of China 
are very rich countries, but their inhabitants have never 
shown great signs of civilization or proved themselves able 
to use the immense treasures so prodigally bestowed on them. 
The moimtain passes along the Burmo-Chinese frontier are 
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still occupied by uncultivated savages and the recent murder 
of Mr. Margary proves that the internal state of the country 
is still not favorable to peaceful commercial enterprise. 
Though China is only separated from Assam by a mountain 
range, and can also be reached by a detour to Bhamo on 
the Lrawady, we have no authority to state, that this road 
was ever used in ancient times. Chinese Emperors tried 
afterwards, now and then, to open communications between 
India and Southern China, but these efforts proved only 
temporarily successful. The frontier on the north is the 
highest mountain range on the surface of the earth and the 
coimtry immediately lying beyond it, Tibet, is neither very 
fertile nor varied in its productions. The Him&laya moim- 
tains do not absolutely prevent all intercourse with India, 
but their passes have been rather more frequented by pious 
pilgrims^ than by enterprising merchants. In Eabulistan on 
the contrary meet together the roads from the most distant 
West with those of the remote East 

Three roads led from China to India, the first went from 
the mountain pass of Yumen on the north-western frontier 
of China between the Nanshan and Bining ranges in the 
valley of the Hoangho, vid Tibet to Pataliputra. The second 
called Nanlu or South road lay in the south of the Tianshan 
mountains, it also started from Yumen, went along the 
Kokonor, through the desert of GK)bi, by the Lop Nor, crossed 
the Tarim river, and remaining on its north side, touched the 
towns of Kutche, Yarkand and Kashgar, surmounted the 
Belurtag, and following the Yazartes (Syr), then bent towards 
the south towards Baotria (Balkh). The third road com- 
mences also at Yumen, inclined then towards the north, there* 
fore called the Pelu or Northern Boad, reaches Hami or 
Ehamil, after crossing the Great Desert, goes through Eara- 
ohar and Turfan, passed the Tianshan, and remaining on its 
northern side, touches Umritsir, (Bishbalik) and arrives at 
GKddja or Hi. The way over Yarkand and Eashgar was well 
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known to Ptolemy. From Baotria (Baikh) Kabul is easily 
reached. Many roads led from the Hindu Kush to E^abul 
(Eabura, the Ortospana of the Anoients) though three are only 
speoially known. The road from Kabul to Kandahar passed 
through Ghazna. At Kandahar (Alexandria Araohosiorum) 
the high road left the Paropanisos and turned to Herat (Alex- 
andria Ariorum). Herat and Balkh were oonneoted by a 
separate road. From Herat the road wound through Kliorasan 
(Margiana) and passing its capital Alexandria, (afterwards 
called Antiochia) reached Hekatompylon, the most important 
town of the ParthianSi thence through the Caspian gates 
to Ekbatana in Media and crossing the passes of the Zagros 
arrived at Holvan. At this place three roads branched off, 
the southern went to Susa, the south-western to Babylon and 
thence over Palmyra, (Tadmor,) to Tyros and the northern 
ended at Sardes. There was also from Kabul and Balkh 
another passage along the Oxus through Khiva to the Caspian 
sea, thence after 5 days' overland travel to the mouth of the 
Phasis, where the Milesian colonies, Phasis and Dioskurias 
were situated, and finally over the Black-Sea to Sinope. 

Fiom this brief sketch we learn that there existed communi- 
cation by land as well as by sea between the furthest East of 
China and the utmost South of India on the one side, the 
West of Asia, of Africa and of Europe on the other side. 
Though we are unable to fix the time when the commerce 
between China and India began, there is no doubt of its 
antiquiiy. At first it was in the hands of middlemen. To 
these belonged the ancient Issedones who delivered the goods 
of China to the Indian Daradas and to the Tuoanians in Central 
Asia. The Aorsi who communicated to the Greek settlers in 
the Pontus the legends of the one-eyed men and of the gold- 
watching griffins, acted in a similar manner. In early times 
Chinese silk was a valuable article, and in the Bible we find 
allusions to these Chinese traders. Esekiel (xvi. 13) speaks 
of raiments of silk in Jerusalem. The name of India itself 
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is first mentioned in the Chinese annals in the reign of 
the Emperor Wuti, who, belonging to the dynasty of the 
Han, reigned from 140 to 86 B.C. The powerful Hiugnu 
obstmoted the road from China to the west, and he sent in 
124, his General Tohangkien against them. Although at first 
unsuooessful, Tdiangkien grained at last his object through 
the assistance of the Usun, and accompanied by ambassadors 
of this nation, he returned to China. Smce then the Chinese 
themselves became acquainted with the road to Balkh and to 
India. When the Emperor Wuti was able to annex the 
previously independent province of Shensi, the above men- 
tioned pass of Tumen became secure, and large caravans 
travelled now regularly from China to the West. The first 
Chinese caravan reached Bokhara in 114, and the favorable 
reception it obtained there, in the country of the Asi, induced 
the Emperor to despatch caravans also to other countries, e.g.^ 
to Tawan or Ferghana. In these days the cultivation of the 
vine and of a peculiar kind of excellent clover was introduced 
into China, while in Ferghana and Ehoten the breeding of 
silkworms was inaugurated. In the former coimtry the art 
of preparing Chinese varmsh and of iron founding was more- 
over learnt. The successors of Wuti followed his example, 
and extended their empire as well as their commercial system 
over Aaia, the latter up to the Caspian Sea. During the 
reign of the Wei and Tsin dynasties (204-419) the intercourse 
between China and India was interrupted, but it revived under 
the Song Emperors. Wenti who belonged to this race, 
received in 428 an embassy from Candrapriya, King of 
EapUavastu. The travels of the famous Buddhist pilgrim 
Hiuentsang furnish us with the most important and complete 
information about the relations between China and India in 
the 7th century. Having been consecrated a Buddhist priest, 
622, he visited many convents, till he started six years later 
on his great expedition towards the West. Full of enthusiasm 
for the doctrine of Buddha he desired to listen to the 

31 
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Gurus in the West, to ooUeot the sacred writings and to 
refresh his mind by the predons knowledge he hoped to 
obtain in the oountxy of Buddha's birth oonoeming the 
founder of his belief. He trayelled through the country of 
the Uigurs, Songaria, Transozania, passed Balkh, Bamian 
and Kabul, stayed for a long time at Attock and traversing 
India, visited Kfi&oivaram and then returned to China vi& 
Kashgar, Tarkand and Khotan. In 646 he reached his 
fatherland, retired there into a convent in order to translate 
the numerous Buddhistic writings he had acquired on his 
travels. He died in 656. Hiuentsang was accompanied by 
many other pilgrims, and we may infer from this fact, that 
the roads to India were still used for commercial traffic. 
Emperor Taitsung despatched an embasrjr to India between 
717 and 720. The conquest of China by the Tatars created 
at first a change for the worst, but by Central Aaia, and China 
being subjected to one nation the political and commercial 
relations were otherwise f aoiUtated, as the French and the 
Papal embassies to China prove, and as I have previously 
shown in one of my monographs on that subject.^ 

About the early sea trade between India and the Eastern 
Archipelago and China we have spoken already, but we can 
also prove, that it was carried on in later times. The 
Chinese pilgrim Fahien arrived in 411 in Ceylon, stayed 
there about two years, and embarked on a large vessel, which 
was provided with a smaller safety boat, for Java. After 
many disasters he had to encounter, he landed again on the 
Chinese coast in 414. Kosmas Indikopleustes, who wrote in 
547 his Topographia Christiana, gives us an account of the 
lively trade in aloe, sandalwood, cloves and other products 
carried on between the Philippines, the Sunda Islands, 
Kamboja and Burmah on the one part and Ceylon on the 



(2) Compare "Der Presbyter Johaanea in Sage und Qeachiohie," aeoond 
adition, page 4. 
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other. For a still later period Maroo Polo is a trustworthy 
reporter. 

If we turn our eyes from the East to the West, Egypt 
olaiins our attention, being one of the oountriee that were 
earliest dvilized on this globe. Its history goes back as 
far as 5000 B.C. It is diffioult, if not impossible, to prove a 
direct trade between the old Egyptians and the Hindus, but 
that a commerical intercourse existed cannot be denied. The 
Egyptians, though not themselyee a seafaring people, had in 
their relatives, the neighbouringKushite races, the most famous 
sailorsof the old world, and through their medium kept up their 
commercial relations. When in consequence of the Axyan 
advance, to which we have already alluded, the Kanaaniteswere 
driven to the West, a part of them entered Egypt, dethroned 
the kings of the 14th dynasty residing in Xois, the modem 
Sakha, and foimded in 2214 the dynasty of the Hyksos or 
Shepherd kings. These kings reigned, when Abraham was 
staying in Egypt. Altogether they ruled in this country for 
511 years and during the reign of the last king of this dynasty, 
Apepi, Joseph came to Egypt. The stoiy of Joseph is 
moreover a notable evidence of the early caravan trade, which 
crossing Arabia, carried the merchandise of India to Egypt, 
Syria and Babylonia. A part of this commerce was then in 
the hands of the Midianites. By a remarkable coincidence 
we possess a proclamation of this very king Apepi, containing 
the title Zaphnath, sustainer of the world, a title given by 
that king to Joseph (Gten. xli, 45). After the expulsion of 
the Hyksos, which took place at the beginning of the 18th 
century B.C., (1703), indigenous sovereigns once more ruled 
the coimtry of the Nile and great kings like Amosis, Tuth- 
mosis, Amenophis, Sesostris (Bamses) carried the glory and 
the arms of the Egyptians far beyond the boimdaries of their 
fatherland, but not so far as the legends want to make us 
believe ; Media, Persia, Bactria and India were never invaded 
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by Bamses II., the Sesoetrifi of the Greek. NevertheleBS, we 
may safely suimise, even if there were no evidraiee forth* 
ooming, that in those days, a brisk oommeroe united the 
different and distant nations. In the tombs dating from 
the time of the 18th dynasty, whioh ended in 1462 B.C., 
there are said to have been foimd mummies wrapt up in 
Indian muslins and oontaining vases of Chinese porcelain. 
Moreover the old Egyptians used indigo for dyeing purposes, 
and this vegetable produoe can be obtained only from India. 
The antiquity of this traffic leads us therefore biLok to a 
period, when the Aryans had scarcely made any progress in 
the oocupation of India. Many customs and manners which 
old and modem non- Aryan inhabitants have in common 
with the ancient nations of Arabia and India must be ascribed 
as much to the affinity and relationship of those nations as to 
the consequences of mutual intercourse. Thus the polyandry 
which prevailed formerly in Arabia, as it still does in Malabar, 
among the Nairs, was an institution common to the Kushite 
tribes. The system of caste, is originally not pecidiar either 
to Semitic or to Aryan races. The division of a popu- 
lation according to profession, art and trade, which often 
coincides with racial differences, is a natural result of social 
life. These distinctions appear to have assumed in Egypt 
at first a certain definite form, and to have developed into 
the system of Caste. Access to caste though was in Egypt 
not debarred to outsiders, for sons of priests could become 
warriors, and those of warriors could become priests, &c. It 
is a fact worthy of notice, that Southern India, where Kushite 
and Dravidian races preponderate, is also the stronghold of 
the institution of oaste. Even the legal Hindu prescriptions 
about caste, which is now viewed as a religious regulation, 
Isspecially through the priestly ascendancy of the Brahmans, 
are notwithstanding their comparative emtiquity, young when 
compared with Kushite institutions. When the knowledge 
about Indian science was in Europe still in its infancy, there 
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was no doubt prevalent a oertain mania to oonneot India and 
Egypt in a most arbitrary manner ; but the reaction against 
these opinions has also been eairied too far, and it is now 
time to consider quietly the extent of the relations between 
India, especially Southern India, and Egypt. There exists, 
no doubt, up to this very day, a singularly striking affinity 
between the non- Axyan elements of India, whether Kushite or 
Drayidian on the one, and the old Turanian and Kushite 
empires on the other part. The eastern nations are oonser- 
▼ative in their customs, and ancient fashions may be traced 
in proportionally new institutions or structures. How can 
we explain, for instance, the striking resemblance that exists 
between the famous Pagodas of Tanjore and Madura with 
the Pyramids of Egypt without considering those connec- 
tions P 

The Egyptians not being, as we have seen before 
a seafaring nation, employed in their naval expeditions 
the Phoenicians. That the latter had been previously 
domiciled on the Persian Gulf was a fact, with which 
already Herodotos had become acquainted through the 
archives of Tyre. Strabo mentions, that the islands of 
Tyros and Arados, the Bahrein Islands of our days, 
contained temples similar to those of the Phodnicians and 
that the inhabitants of these islands regarded Tyros, Arados, 
&c., in Syria, as their colonies. When the Kanaanites were 
dislodged from the Persian Gulf, a part of them invaded 
Egypt and the others settled in Syria. This country they 
found in the possession of Semitic tribes, whom they expelled, 
but whose language they adopted ;& this explains why the 



(3) The term Semitic applying to Hebrew, Arabic and other kindred 
languages was first used by Johann Gottfried Eichhom, and has been since 
adopted generally in this sense. But it can hardly be regarded to be happily 
chosen, as many Hamitic tribes spoke languages nearly related to those 
■o-called Semitic languages. The question as to the re^tionship between 
Hamitic and Semitic languages has to be one day thoroughly investigated. 
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literary remains of the PhoenioianB are written in a dialect 
80 similar to the Hebrew. When Abraham arrived in 
Paleatiney he found the Kanaanitea already residing there. 
The most important and oldest town of the Phoeniaians was 
Sidon, whose oommeroe was highly developed, when the 
Hyksoswere driven from Egypt Sidon acknowledged in 
the Egyptian Eong its suzerain. It was the policy of the 
Phoenicians to propitiate the good graces of their mighty 
neighbours, against whom they were not able to contend ; 
while they assisted them on their part with their fleet. The 
Phoenicians and the Hebrews met first as enemies, but when 
both found themselves confronted by a common foe, the 
Philistines, they made up their differences and became allies 
for nearly two centuries, the temporary weakness of the 
Egyptian and Assyrian empires favoring the independence 
of both. Thus the kings of Tyre became friends of David 
and Solomon. Hiram's great object was the fortification and 
embelUshment of Tyrus. David bequeathed to his son 
Solomon the building of the temple, which could not be 
accomplished without the help of Hiram. Both kings 
combined besides in joint commercial expeditions to Ophir. 
The Phoenicians wished to get the oommeroe of India as 
much as possible into their own hands. This was the easier 
to be obtained, as many Phoenician merchants lived in South 
Arabia and on the Persian G-ulf , where the ships containing 
the valuable Indian merohandize arrived. Frem South 
Arabia caravans carried the precious goods across the desert 
to Syria. Previous to Hiram the Phcanioians of Sidon had 
only extended their expeditions to Yemen, but this king of 
Tjrros intended to open direct communications with India. 
He was successful in his undertakings, though his attempts 
were soon after forsaken. In fact after the reign of Solomon 
no Ophir voyages were made, as far as we know. The 
Ophir expedition started generally once in three years. The 
ships of Tarshish named after the Tarshish in Spain, left 
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Elath on the Bay of Elath or Ailah, prooeeded to Berenike on 

the Egyptian ooast, and thenoe to Okelis at the mouth of th^ 

Arabian Gulf , a voyage which in those times may have lasted 

about 100 days, as many stoppages would have been rendered 

necessary for sufficiently providing the fleet with victuals and 

water. Starting in May the ships arrived in Okelis about the 

end of July. From this harbour or from Kane on the 

Erythroean sea, the ships sailed to the mouth of the Indus, or 

to Baiygaza, or to Muziris, or some other southern port. 

Professor Lassen has identified Ophir, with the coimtry of 

the Abhlra, which was situated on the coast of Sindh, north 

of the Binn. But if Ophir was the same as the district of 

the Abhira, how can we explain the long duration of such an 

expedition ^' once in three years came the navy of Tarshish, 

bringing gold and silver, ivory and apes and peacodcs P " 

For surely, if the merchants of the allied kings obtained 

these articles from Sindh they could even avail themselves 

of the east monsoon and be back in a much shorter period. 

The custom in these ancient times differed much from ours. 

The truth of the saying '* Time is money,'' has been only 

appreciated within the last decades. Old Homer tells us, 

that the PhcBuicians occasionally stopped a year in one place 

(Odyss, 15. V. 455, 456). It is well known, that the ancient 

navigators protracted their journeys, they provided themselves 

with seed com which they sowed, and stayed until it was 

harvested and then sailed away. But in this particular case, 

the mentioning of gold as an export article ** and they came 

to Ophir, and fetched from thence gold, four hundred and 

twenty talents and brought it to King Solomon '' creates 

another difficulty. For gold has been always a predous 

import article to India, though it is found also here and 

there in India. Even if the Abhira were the stupid people, 

they enjoy the reputation of being, as we leam from the 

Pa&catantram, where they are said to sell the precious moon 
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ozystal (oandxa-kaata) for three oowries ; surely their neigh- 
bours, the Hindus, who have a thorough appreciation of the 
yalue of gold, would not have let it pass so easily into the 
possession of strangers. It is therefore probable that the 
Phoenioians got the gold eLsewhere, very likely from Malaooa, 
the golden Chersonesus, and that these voyages were oalled 
after Ophir, the first place in India where they landed. 
That the Phoenioians came to Southern India is oertain; the 
peaoooks whioh are mentioned to have been brought from India 
are called in the Bible Tukkiyim, a plural form of Tukki, 
in which word scholars have long ago recognized the Tamil 
" togei," as can be seen in old Hebrew dictionaries, especially 
in that of Ghesenius.'* By degrees the Phoenicians lost their 
supremacy on the sea, and they disappear from the field of 
action and with them also perished for a while the great 
maritime knowledge they had obtained. 

When the Persian empire arises in histoiy, commerce no 
longer flourishes as before. The Persians were no traders, 
they preferred military fortifications to commercial pursuits. 
Fancying it possible to be attacked from the seaside, they, 
obstructed the bed of the Euphrates and Tigris throwing at 
oertain distances embankments across the river, to prevent its 
being used for navigation purposes. These abortive measures 
induced the Chaldeean merchants who lived near the Pasiti- 
gris to emigrate to the opposite Arabian shore, to Gerrha from 
whence they continued their commerce with India. Against 
this country Darius Hystaspes undertook an expedition. It 
was this which brought on the exploits of Skylax of Karyanda, 
who in 509 starting from Peukelaotis sailed down the Indus 
and reached in 3 months the mouth of the Bed Sea. Skylax 
induced the Indian nations who lived along the rivers to 
acknowledge the Persian supremacy, and in the Persian 

(4) Compare with tukki the oommon Teluga word *' toka *' tail, uaed also 
for the tail of the peacock. 
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inBoriptionB the Oandh&ra and Sindhu ooour as tributariee to 
the Persian empire. They are even mentioned in the army 
of Xerxes, and Greek and Hindu met perhaps in that Grecian 
war for the first time. 

The earliest aoooimts of India among Greek writers we 
owe to Herodotos ; but, though he, and afterwards Ktesias, 
were tolerably well acquainted with eastern countries, the 
Greek nations, as such, did not become initiated into Indian 
knowledge until the expeditions of the great Alexander. It 
is doubtful, whether, the genius of the Macedonian king 
shone brighter on a battle field or in the administration of 
his vast empire. The interest he took in science, literature 
and arts ; the ability he displayed in the foundation of 
towns ; the sagacity he evinced in his behaviour towards his 
newly acquired subjects ; all these are objects of praise and 
admiration. It was he who removed the mean barriers 
placed by the Aehsemenides in the grand old river ; it was he, 
who intended Babylon, which had, in former times, been a 
great emporium of the Indian trade from the East and from 
j;he South, to become the commercial metropolis and the 
residence of his realm. HIb imtimely death proved fatal to 
the execution of his vast designs. His successor in Asia, 
Seleukos Nikanor, abandoned Alexander's projects respecting 
Babylon, and built a new capital, which he named Seleukeia. 
In the course of time, Seleukos ceded the most eastern part 
of his empire to Candragupta, and a friendly intercourse 
ensued between the Selei^des and the Indian kings. 
Megasthenes, the ambassador of Seleukos at the court of 
Candragupta wrote at the beginning of the third century 
his work on India, but only fragm^its have reached us, 
otherwise it would have proved a most valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of India. The same fate shared the 
writings of Onesikritos, who, a companion of Alexander the 
Great, had been his envoy to the Indian Gynmosphistea* 

32 
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The friendship whioh existed between the Greek and Indian 
djmastiee was renewed in 216, when Antioohoe the Great 
and Saubhagasena revived these amioable relations. But 
independently of the Seleukidian power, Grecian influenoe was 
growing, for Diodotos^ Satrap of Baotria, dedaied himsdf in 
250 B.C. independent, and established the Greco-Baotiian 
kingdom, whioh in the time of Demetrios (205) comprised 
even the countiy beyond the Jhelum. His suooessor, 
Eukratides, struck coins with Greek and Indian inscriptions, 
and though the western provinces of the Greco-Bactrian 
kingdom became soon afterwards a prey to Parthian conquests, 
it increased in the East, up to the Jumna and embraced even 
Gujarat. But it did not last long. Its influence survived, 
by introducing Greek thought and Greek civilization, to 
which the Hindus through the temporary preponderance of 
Buddhistic doctrines proved themselves rather susceptible. 
The nicknames Yavanamun4a and Kambojamun4a, bald- 
headed Greek and baldheaded Kamboja are explained from 
the fact that those nations patronised Buddhism and that 
Buddhist mendicants had their crowns shaven. 

Since the days of Alexander the Great and the decay of 
their political independence, the Gbieeks turned cosmopolitana 
They spread everywhere, carrying with them their high 
culture, and becoming the pioneers of refinement. Even in 
the far East, they founded colonies as the Greek name of 
some places proves. lambulos crossed the Indian Archipe- 
lago and Greek merchants resorted even to China. The 
works of Strabo, of Plinius, the Periplus Maris Erythraei, the 
writings of Dionysios Periegetes, Ptolemy, Arrianos and 
others — amply testify to the great activity displayed by the 
Greeks in their travels and in their commercial pursuits. In 
latter times Alexandria in Egypt, became the great centre 
where Western and Eastern nations flocked together, but it 
was not until Egypt had become a province of Rome that the 
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foresight of AlexandsTi in choosing this spot for an emporium 
was duly appreciated. 

The powerful empire of the Parthians was inimical to the 
BomanSy the transmission of Chinese and Indian goods across 
Mesopotamia was inhibited, and though the way along the 
Ozus and by the Caspian sea was still open, 'the direct sea 
trade offered now greater adyantages. Under those circum- 
stances, a bright future dawned on Alexandria, especially 
since a steersman, named Hippaloe, re-discovered the existence 
of the south-west monsoon, the knowledge of which had 
fallen into oblivion since the times of the Fhcenicians, and 
the grateful sailors caUed henceforth this south-west monsoon 
Hippalos. 

The voyage to India was generally undertaken from Eane, 
the modem Hadramaut, or perhaps from a harbour nearer to 
Cape Gardafui. The more the commerce increased between 
India and the Boman Empire, the greater progress was also 
made in the art of navigation. The Western trade was 
viewed in India with favorable eyes, and the occasional 
embassies which were sent from India to Boman Emperors 
show this fact plainly. Thus we hear of Indian envoys 
with precious presents being sent to Augustus, Claudius, 
Antoninus Pius and Julianus* 

With respect to the knowle<^ concerning India, it is 
certain, that the author of the Periplus did not double Cape 
Komorin, but Plinius was acquainted with the Eoromandel 
Coast and Ptolemy's knowledge embraced Burmah and even 
China. This country was visited by a Greek merchant 
Alexandres, who stopped at £anton, Markianos of Heraklea 
and Ammianus Marcellinus provide on these points still 
more accurate accounts. We may perhaps be allowed to call 
Naustathmos (Earad), Theophila (Suradara) in Ghijaxat, 
Byzantium on the Malabar Coast and other places Greeiaa 
colonies. 
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As long as Borne wae the sole oapital of the Empire, Indian 
goods went from Alexandria mainly to Bome, but when the 
Empire became divided, Bycantinmy or as it was now called 
Constantinopolisi participoted in the receipt of the eastern 
articles. Among the merc^iaats who met in Alexandria, 
many Hindus were to be found ; though the statue of the 
river god Indus, in that town, was probably the gift of a 
Qreek and not of a Hindu. The presence of Brahmans is 
even reported from Constantinople. But the Byzantine 
Emperors had to encounter the opposition of the new Persian 
dynasty, which wanted to monopolize the Indian trade. This 
happened also in Yemen, whence Justinianus tried to get 
Chinese silk through an alliance with the Homerites, until at 
last in 536 some monks succeeded in bringing silkworms to 
Europe. 

The Persian seaports, Teredon and Charax, whose positiion 
near the mouth of the Tigris was not far distant from 
Ktesiphonand Dastagard, the residence townsoftheSassanides 
received directly the merchandize of India. This trade was 
very lively, and being lucrative, the Persian kings did not 
brook any rivalry. From the description of the spoil found 
by the Emperor Heraklios in the palace of King Khosru 
Perviz, we gather, that a great many Indian articles were 
consumed in Persia. The relations between these two 
countries were friendly. Bahram Qot of Persia visited the 
£ing of Kanyakubja, and married one of his daughters. He 
became, it is said, so fond of Indian music that as his 
country did not possess any accomplished musicians, he sent 
for 12,000 Indian musicians. One of his successors, IQiosru 
Anushirvan, the Conqueror of Beluchistan despatched his 
learned phjrsician Barzuyeh to India, to obtain a plant which 
ooold restore to life again murdered persons, and which was 
reported to grow in thai Qountry. His search was, as can 
well be guessed, in vain. At last he was informed that that 
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plimt was meant to denote the acience oontained in a book 
deposited in the Royal Tieasuiy. Baixuyeh demanded and 
reoeived a copy of the prcipi(mB work which he brought home 
and translated into the Huzvaresh language. The book in 
question was the PaSoatantnun. 

The oommeroe of the Greeks of the Byzantine empire 
sustained a severe blow from the Arabsi to whose conquests 
the Sassanides had succumbed still earlier. The sea road, vi& 
Alexandria, was now blocked to the Greek merchants, who 
received Indian goods mostly by the way along the Oxus and 
through the Caucasus. Trapezunt profited by this dislocation 
of the trade. 

Soon after Mahomet's death and four years previous to the 
destruction of the Persian Empire, Ehalif Omar with an 
eye on the Indian sea trade, founded the harbour of Bassora, 
but his expeditions from the coast of Oman to Thana, near 
Bombay, and to the mouth of the Indus, were imdertaken 
rather more from political than from commerical reasons. 
The intercourse between both nations remained then suspended 
for some time, the wars in the West and internal dissensions 
preventing the Arabs from devoting themselves much to the 
peaceful pursuits of commerce, but the subjects of the 
Ehalif still continued their traffic with the Ceylonese. The 
island of Ceylon was, as is well known, regarded by the 
Mussulmans to have been the Garden of Eden, the earthly 
paradise, in which Adam had resided, Muhammedam pilgrims 
migrated every year to the mountain called Adam's Peak, in 
order to worship the steps seen on the rock and ascribed to 
the father of mankind. In fact the bad treatment which 
an Arab ship, returning from Ceylon, experienced at the 
western mouth of the Indus by the marauding inhabitants of 
Dipal, induced Ehalif Valid to despatch an furmj against the 
king of Sindh, and in 712 this kingdom was conquered by the 
Arabs. From that time the Indo- Arabian trade steadily 
increased; and as we are well informed by contemporaneous 
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Arabian travellen, whose valuable descriptions have oome 
dow9 touBy we are enabled to fonn a pretty oorrect idea of the 
commeraal relations between both nations. 

The Arabs were next, to the conquest of Sindh, indebted 
to a lucky incident for a favorable turn in their connection 
with India. It was at the commencement of the ninth 
oentuiy that an Arabian ship, full of pilgrims on their way 
to Ceylon, was driven to the Malabar Coast. The then reigning 
Zamorin of Ealikut, Ceruman Perumal, received them kindly, 
and becoming acquainted through intercourse with the ship- 
wrecked people with the tenets of Islam, turned Mahomedan 
himself and went on a pilgrimage to Mekka. There he died. 
But before his death, he enjoined his successor to treat with 
hospitality the Arabian merchants, to allow th«n to erect 
mosques and to be under the jurisdiction of their own judges. 
This request was granted, and a regular intercourse and 
commerce between both parties ensued. The Mussulmans 
who settled in the domains of Cerunian Perumal, were called 
Mapilla or Moplai by the Hindu inhabitants, and many of 
these immigrants, and their descendants, became in after times 
industrious husbandmen. 

The extent of the Arabian trade is best illustrated, by their 
geographical system, and as our attention is now directed, to 
the sea trade, a few remarks respecting the former will be 
appropriate. The Arabs divided the Eastern Ocean into seven 
seas, the first was called the Bahr Faris (Persian sea), our 
Persian Gxdf • On its coast lay the harbour Siraf , which was 
visited by Chinese vessels. These Chinamen were much 
stronger built than the ships of the Arabs. The latter were 
built with the planks of cocoapalms which were fastened, 
together by wooden nails, as iron nails were considered to be 
unsuitable for the Indian Ocean. For in the Middle Ages it 
was generally believed that at the bottom of that sea a large 
magnet attracted the iron floating on it, and that as soon as 
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ships with iron nails came near that magnet, the iron nails 
would be drawn from the ship's planks and the vessel with 
its unfortunate orew sink to the bottom. From Siraf the 
ship sailed first to Maskat in Oman at the southern end of 
the Persian Oulf and reached then the second sea Larevi 
which represents the northern part of the Indian Ocean. 
Eulam Mali (Quilon) was the next harbour to be visited ; 
from there a month's journey took them to the Nicobar 
Islands. The sea between Ceylon and the Nicobars and 
Andamans was called Harkand. The AnilAmftTift weie not 
omitted in their voyage and from there they steered to Ealah 
(Kalahbar) then the great emporium of Malacca, which the 
Arabian traveller, the famous prince Abulfeda (1381) men- 
tions as the most important trading place between Arabia and 
China, and where many foreigners, as Mahomedans, Persians, 
Hindus and Chinese flocked together. Malacca itself was 
then dependent on the king of Java, whose riches and splend- 
our are described in the most glowing terms. Java, or Zabej 
as it was then called, is said to have been so densely inha- 
bited, that when a cock began to crow in one village, the ciy 
was taken up by the cocks in the next, and was soon heard all 
along the Island. The fourth and fifth seas, named Shalahat 
and Kidrang are the next, but their position is difficult to fix, 
as the reports are so confused. The sixth sea Senef compre- 
hending the Ghilf of Tonquin and a part of of the Sunda sea 
lay on the east of Kochin-China and was separated from the 
seventh sea Sanji, by the Straits of Hainan, which were 
regarded to be the gate of China. The last named sea 
washed the East coast of China and there was situated that 
famous Arabo-Chinese harbour, Gumpu. We see, therefore, 
that however limited was the knowledge of the Arabs of the 
real nature and position of th^ lands and seas they visited, 
their participation in the Eastern, and especially in the Indian 
trade was very considerable. 
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Hub is also the place to mention that, besides the Arabs, 
Jews, Nestoriansy and in later times Parsis settled in India. 
From a oommeroial point of view the last deserve attention 
as some of them became most prosperous merchants. 

While the Arabs extended thus their commerce, of which 
India was the centre, as far as Qampu in China, the Italian 
dties Venice and (Jenoa, also got a fair share of the Indian 
traffia Many dtLeens of those fiunous towns travelled far 
in the East and entered into commercial transactions with 
orimital princes and nations. The crusades though originally 
undertaken for religious purposes and unsuccessful in the 
attainment of their prindpal object, proved of the greatest 
importance in removing many prejudices which existed 
between Occident and Orient, and in causing friendly relations 
to arise out of deadly religious strife. The Venetians possessed 
a factory in Alexandria, stUl the centre of the commerce 
between Europe and Asia. The Genoese founded EafFain 
the Crimea and Tana, being &voured by the Palaeologian 
Emperors. Augsburg in Germany lay on the highroad, 
which ha^g crossed the snowy Alps, formed th^ passage 
for the Eastern and Indian products to tbe centre of Europe. 
The Honseates participated in the Levant trade, and Bruges, 
in Flanders, became opulent by its factories, which monuf oc* 
tured the raw materials of the East. Spain, France and the 
British Islands had their fair portion in the Indian oommerce, 
though the real traffic in those days was more in the hands 
of Italian and G-erman towns or confederacies. 

This state of things lasted, until the Portuguese, roused by 
the reports of the existence of that mighty but mysterious 
potentate the Prester John of India, whom I have identified 
as the powerful Emperor of Central- Asia, the Eorkhan of 
Earakhitai, despatched Bartholomeo Diaz and later Vasoo da 
Gama in search of him. The latter did not find the renowned 
priestly king but instead the seaway to India. The landing 
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o{ Yasoo da Qama at Ealikut, together with the ^aoovery of 
Amerioai a few years earlier^ altered the whole direction of 
oomxaeroe, until by the reinstitution of the Overland mail, and 
more so still by the suooessful termination of the Suez canal, 
the old time-honoured road to India and China via the 
Mediterranean and Bed Sea has been again revived. 

Modem inventions have done mueh to lessen the distanoe 
between the East and the West, but apart from this, the 
nature of the trade is not materially changed. Though it is 
now a matter of no difficulty to perform the sea- voyage from 
any part of the world to India, the Central Asian caravan 
trade whidi beginning in China, passed to India, and went 
to Babylon, to Egypt and so forth, is, owing to the depre- 
dations and wars of the barbarous hordes, and the ezistenoe 
of half barbarous states in regions which were formerly the 
sites of flourishing reahns, no more of the importance it once 
enjoyed, even in the remotest times. 

Having in the above commented on the commerce of the 
Hindus with foreign nations up to the appearance of the 
Portuguese in this country, we must now turn our attention 
to the integrant part of commerce, to the merchandise 
itself. 

With respect to the inland trade of India our information 
is again very scarce. Indian sources supply only scanty 
reports. The second book of the Mahabhftrata contains in the 
description of the BAjasdya sacrifice a list of the presents 
received by king Yudhishthira ; other accounts can be 
derived from some Buddhistic Sutras. Thus we read in the 
former, that the king of Kamboja brought horses, for which 
that country was very famous, female camels, woollen cloaks 
embroidered with gold, and skins of Kabul cats and antelopes. 
The Paradas, who inhabited G^edrosia (Beluchistan) and the 
Abhira of Ophir fame presented cows, goats, sheep, donkeys 
and camels, woollen coverings, and an intoxicating beverage 

33 
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made of fruit. The dtldia, a border people near the desert 
of Sindh, ahowed their aubmifision by coming to Yudhiah- 
thira with skinB of goat and Bnra etags and with Kabul 
horsee. The eastern kings brought predous seats, beds and 
armour adorned with jewels, gold and iYOxy, as well as varie- 
gated elephant oovers, tiger and elephant skins, iron arrows 
and excellent arms. The nations living near the Brahma- 
putra and the mouth of the Ghmges arrived with gold, 
perfumes, with precious woods, with rare birds, animals, and 
skins. The Ck)la and Pftn4ya carried fragrants, sandal-oil in 
golden tankards, sandalwood, gold, jewels, and fine textures. 
From Ceylon came predous pearls, and dyed cloths. This 
extract yields only scanty inf cnnation, the products of large 
countries are omitted, yet weaie able to ascertain those of a 
few. 

In enumerating the different articles of trade, the Indian 
export articles will be given first, and followed by the 
foreign import articles. The principal sources of information 
respecting the ancient export trade are the account written by 
an Alexandrian merchant and perused by Plinius the Elder 
and the Digesta or orders issued between the years of 176 
and 180 by the Boman Emperors for the purpose of fixing 
the duties^ which were to be levied from those artides. 

Though elephants, tigers, leopards, panthers and other 
large beasts were occasionally exported from India, one can 
hardly include them in the list of merchandise. Bome 
espeoially was the place where they found a good market, as 
they were wanted in the amphitheatres for the Circensian 
plays. King Solomon received from India apes and peacodcs, 
as we have seen before ; the Dravidian name of the peacock 
in the Bible intimating the presence of Dravidian traders. 
Herodotos praises the good qualities of Indian dogs, which 
were highly esteemed by King Darius, and which most 
probably would not claim any relationship with the ill 
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used Pariah dogs of our days. Indian tortoiaes also found a 
good market. But not only living animals, valuable skina 
and horns also were exported. 

Pearls were another artieley highly prized alike by ancient 
as by modem nations. One of the most renowned pearl- 
fisheries was on the coast of Ceylon, especially at Perimula 
(Perimucjla) on the island of Manaar. We know that the 
Modes, Persians and other eastern people paid immense sums 
for pearls, and Plinius teUs us, that the Bomans, especially 
the Boman ladies, were very fond of them. The Boman 
ladies adorned nearly every part of their body with pearls, 
even down to the straps of their sandals, making their presence 
known by the clinking of pearl-strings as do to this day the 
Indian dancing girls. The sumptuousness displayed in those 
times exceeded all bounds, thus we read, that LoUa, the wife of 
the Emperor Caius Claudius, appeared often publicly covered 
with smaragds and pearls, worth 40,000,000 sesterces or 
£300,000 sterling. The stoiy about the wager between Queen 
Cleopatra of Egypt and the Triumvir Antonius is well known. 
She possessed two large pearls, used as pendents of the ear, 
which had been previously the property of other eastern 
monarchs and were valued very highly. She dissolved one in 
strong vinegar, drank it, and was only prevented by an atten- 
dant of Antonius from dissolving the other pearl. The 
draught thus swallowed was esteemed to be worth 10,000,000 
sesterces, or a little more than £80,000 sterling. 

Though Silk is indigenous in China, and Eattigara (the 
modem Kanton) was in ancient days the great silk market, 
silk may be mentioned here, as the western nations received 
it via India, and it is mentioned as Sericum Indicum in tho 
Boman Digesta. Moreover there exist also in this country 
12 species of silk spinning worms. Indian-made silk articles 
were bought by Greek and Boman merchants. In the latter 
limes of the Boman Empire silk dresses became more 
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fadiionable and many were the rtriotures in idueh some aobar 
writeiB indulged, when complaining abont the Inxuxy and 
wantcmnees of the Boman ladieBi in dieesing themaelTeB in 
preoions and thin silka. It is remarkable, that the real origin 
of silk remained a longtime unknown. Pansomas who wrote 
has ardiaeologioal wovk on Hellas is (he first olasBLoal author 
whoee ideas about silk and dlkworms are prettj eoneot, for 
the general notion was, that the silk was oombed from, the 
leaves of trees. If we enumerate now the Indian export 
artides derived from the vegetable kingdom, we shall soon 
observe, that both in number and in value thej axe siqrarior 
to those belonging to the animal world. 

Of grains Bke formed an important oommodity. The 
cultivation of rioe extended in andent times only so &r West 
as to Baotiia,SuaianA, and the Euphrates valley. llieGreekB 
most likely obtained their rioe from India, as this country 
alone produced it in sufficient quantity to be able to export 
it. Moreover the Ghrecian name for rioe Oryzaf for whioh» 
there exists no Aryan or Sanskrit root, has been previously 
identified by scholars with the Tamil word ariiiy which denotes 
rice deprived of the husk. This was exactly the state in which 
rice was exported. The Greeks besides connected rice gene- 
rally with India. Athenaeos quotes Or^za hephthef cooked 
rice, as the food of the Indians, and AeUanus m«:itioDs a 
wine made of rice as an Indian beverage. If now the Greek 
received their rice from India, and the name they called this 
grain by is a Dravidian word, we obtain an additional proof 
of the Non-Aryan element represented in the Indian trade. 

The Cotton cloths (rindones of Herodotoe) show by their name 
their Indian origin. It occurs also afterwards in the Periplus 
where a distinction is made in the cotton goods according to 
quality, and cotton thread is mentioned as a separate article. 
The Boman Digesta call the coHon thread carpasium^ and 
the cotton doth carbcuiay whiot. name for the latter is also 
used by the Alexandrian merchant, the Sanskrit name being 
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EAipAsa. Up to the first oentury after Christ the cotton teee 
was, except in India, only oultiYated in the small islands of 
Tjrros and Arados in the Persian Gulf. 

Ebony and teakwoody sugar^'Cane and hainboo''€tme were in great 
demand, the medioine Tabaahir was derived from the latter. 
Aiqfoetida in Sanskrit BhiUdri^ the enemy of evil spirits, was 
a well known phjrsio to the Alexandrian merchant and to 
Hippokrates under the name of Butyros. This was after- 
wards erroneously taken for Butyron, butter. Pliny (Xlly 
16 and XXIV, 77) mentions that tiie beet Lycmm^ a medioine 
prepared from a oertain boxtree (Pyxaoanthon), and the 
reddish bark of the root of the Macir tree, which ^was consi- 
dered as a specific for dysentery, came from India. 

India is rich in vegetable dyes, but its most famous is, no 
doubt, Indigo f (be Indikon of the Ghreek. Already Yitruviua 
mentions the Indious color, and Plinius distinguishes between 
two different sorts of Indioum. The frequent attempts made 
to adulterate it, show how highly it was appreciated. At 
Selinos in Sicily surrogates of this description were mani>p» 
faotured. One pound of good Indigo fetched about 10 dinars 
or 3 rupees. Among the Indian spices Pepper^ j^ppali in 
Sanskrit, was mudi in demand. It grows wild in Malabar. 
M uidris and Nelkylda were the most frequented pepper 
markets. Old Pliny could not understand why people should 
take so great a fancy to such a hot article. A pound of white 
pepper was sold at 7 dinars or 2 rupees, and a pound of black 
pepper for a little more than 1 rupee. The collection of 
pepper was associated in the medieval legends with wholesala 
burning of venomous snakes, Which infested the pepper 
plantations. 

Another spice of great value and request was the Oasria. 
The Laurus Cassia grows in Malabar and Canara, on the 
Himalaya, in Bhutan and NepaL The tree attains a height 
of 60 feet, has white flowers, and its inner bark produoes a 
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spioe^ which though in flavour and taste similar to, is ooarser 
than cinnamon. The real cinnamon is indigenous to the 
country of Somali on the eastern coast of Africa, and was 
afterwards introduced to Ceylon, whence the Arab traveller 
Ibn Batuta reports on it. It grows about 30 feet, has like- 
wise a white flower and a small berry, which yields a useful 
oil. Its inner bark produces the famous cinnamon, the bark 
contains the precious cinnamon oil, its leaves furnish the 
mace oil, and its roots camphor. The Bible (Exod. xzx. 
23-24) knows both Cassia and Cinnamon, so does also Hero- 
dotos and Theophrastos. The real cinnamon came originally 
from Ethiopia^ and cassia from Malabar. The Roman 
Digesta distinguished between Cinnamomum, Xylocinnamo- 
mum^ Cassia tantum and Xylocassium. The price of cinna- 
mon fluctuated much between 25 and 300 dinars or between 
7i and 90 rupees the pound ; and of cassia between 5 and 50 
dinars or 1^ to 15 rupees. Cinnamon and cassia were also 
esteemed physics. The leaves of the cassia and other laurel 
trees yielded the highly esteemed MdlabcUhran^ the Tamalapa- 
tra of the Indians. The Alexandrian merchant tells us a 
peculiar story how this precious spice was obtained. There 
exists, he says, a barbarous race of men with short figures, 
broad faces and flat noses, who are called Sesatai (Besadai). 
Eveiy year they come, together with their wives and children, 
to the frontiers of the Thinae. There they encamp, restiog 
on mats made of rushes, tendrils and leaves, which they 
carried from their home with them. As soon as they are gone 
away people, who have watched them, gather the mats, 
which these Besadai had left behind, extract the fibres from 
the reeds, and collect the leaves. Out of these they gain the 
Malabathron, of which exist three varieties, and bring it to 
the harbour Qange on the mouth of the river of that name. 
It came also from Further-India and was as highly valued as 
cinnamon. 
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Oardamum and Clave, indigenous in the Philippines, came 
via India and were regarded as Indian articles. Oinger was 
imported as well from India as from Ethiopia. 

Among perfumes and scents Aloe was very highly esteemed 
in ancient times. Aloe is the wood of the Aghil tree, which 
is turned in consequence of a disease into a dark brownish, 
veined resin. If it is heated it spreads a very agreeable smell. 
The best sort is called Ghark, and sinks when placed in water ; 
the next best, Nimghark, is still lighter and nearly floats ; 
the third least valuable, Semeleh, is the lightest. It is indi- 
genous in Eochin-China, Eambojah, Siam, and also in Assam. 
Its name is generally Aguru (Agaru) in Sanskrit, which 
word denotes in this language not heavi/, but as the best species 
is really the heaviest, it seems clear, that the name was not 
originally Sanskrit. In the Bible it is mentioned as Ahallm, 
which resembles more the word aghil, in Tamil, and which 
being identical with the Sanskrit word suggests that the latter 
was derived from the former, while the Tamil word itself is 
probably derived from the name by which Aloe was called in 
its native country. The Burmese name for Aloe is Akyan^ 
it resembles Aghil and Ahallm and seems to contain the 
original root of the word. In the MahabhSrata Bhima 
receives presents of aloe. The word Aghila was through 
ignorance turned into Aquila by the Portuguese, and thence 
oomes the erroneous name Aquilaria or Eagle- wood. It is 
still very dear, in Eochin-China the pound sells between 18 
and 55 rupees, and in Japan even at 650 rupees. 

The fragrant sandal tcood grows in Malabar and in Mysore, 
in the zone above the teaktrees, it is also found in the Sunda 
Islands, but the most precious sandal wood oomes from the 
first country. The middle of the trunk contains the odori- 
ferous innerwood, and the darker its colour the more sweet- 
scented it is. Three kinds, red, yellow and white, are 
distinguished. Its use and qualities are well known, as 
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inoenae it ib burnt in templeB and priyate hoiues ; as a powder 
it pxoduoeea refreahing e£Eeot and beoomes also a oooling 
salve, its oil is used as a oooling remedy. Its benefioent 
qualities are praised by Indian poets; in the Bible it is 
repeatedly mentioned, but it was not muoh patronised by the 
Greeks and Bomans, who applied it more as a purging 
medioine. 

The coBtua of the andents is the Sanskrit " kushtha," one 
spedes came from the neighbourhood of Multan, another 
from Kabul and Kashmir. The Romans had a great predi- 
leotion for this root, they used it at saorifloes, its oil was 
turned into a salve, and they mixed their wines with oostus 
and availed themselves of it as a medioine. One pound sold 
at 6 dinars or 1^ rupees. The nard^ in Sanskrit Nalada, 
grows on the banks of the Upper Indus, in Nepal, and along 
the Ghmges. The reputation of this Valeriana had already 
spread in early times, the singer of the song of Solomon 
praises its fragranoe. The spikenard possessed at one and 
the same time leaves and ears, the sweetness of its flavour 
and its fine red oolour were equally esteemed. Its value 
depended on the size of the leaves and a pound of the best 
leaves was worth 100 dinars or 30 rupees, the smallest leaves 
f etohing the highest price. 

Bdellium is the gum of a tree, ascribed to Arabia Media, 
Baotria and India. The tree from which this resin flows, 
grows still in Eastern Bengal and in Assam. Most probably 
it was exported from India, the Bible mentions it in different 
places. Lake Gostus it was also used to temper wine, though 
its medicinal application prevailed. 

Having thus &r mentioned the most important plants 
which the ancients received through their trade with India, 
we have now to turn our attention to the minerals. 

The first and most important mineral which is said to have 
been exported from India, is gold. That there were goldmines 
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in India is a fact beyond doubt, and some riverB contain gold 
dust. Even the second chapter of Genesis according to the 
generally accepted explanation attributes gold to India. 
Gold was found in the Himalaya in the north and in the 
Western Ohat in the south; and in the rivers, which 
spring from the Himalaya, especially in Ladakh and Iskardo. 
Herodotos relates (111. 102) the story, that in the country 
of Daradasy ants smaller than dogs but larger than foxes 
ooUect gold in their dens, that ike inhabitants of these 
regions take the gold out from the holes and bring it to 
Darius, the king of Persia. The old Hindus wore acquainted 
with this story, called the gold collected thus pipilikaj from 
pip^h a black ant, Megasthenee and Nearchos saw the skins 
of these ants, and the former describes them as equal in size to 
those of foxes and in outward appearance similar to those of 
^panthers. Later investigations have shown that those black 
ants are marmots which live in Thibet, and whose annularly 
marked skins are a great export article to India and China. 
These marmots heap up the shining gold dust in their dens, 
and their mode of life resembles that of ants. This is the 
reason why they were called ants. Alexander von Humboldt 
observed that the ants in northern Mexico carried to their 
ant-hills a certain shining substance which sparkled like 
Hyalith. It may be, that the Daradas remarked a similar 
habit among the ants. However that may be, and though 
gold is found evidently in India, it is extremely unlikely 
that gold was ever in any considerable quantity exported 
from India. We had an opportunity of speaking about this 
subject when discussing Solomon's expeditions to Ophir. 
India has long been regarded as the richest country in the 
world, and though this is far from being true, the greater 
the ignorance, the greater was also the exaggeration. The 
geographical ideas of the extent of India were very indefinite, 
and the uncertainty attaching to the limits of India in the 
Ancient and the Middle Ages creates a great difficulty in 
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explaining old writings. At times the whole soath-eastem 
part of Asia is oalied India, and it oomprises often Ethiopia 
in Afrioa. There is no reason then, why Further-India, 
especially the Chersonesus Aurea, Malaooai should not be 
included in the India of the Andents, and if so, there is no 
difficulty in ascribing the gold of Ophir to have been found 
in Malaona. From the nature of the Indian commerce, gold 
was essentially an import article to India, as it is also now. 

Iron was found in India, and the old Hindus knew the 
secret of making good steel, the sword-blades of Gujarat 
especially enjoying a great reputation. 

Though the tin trade goes back to far remote times, India 
itself is not rich in this metal. It is more abundant in 
Tenasserim, Malacca and the island of Banca. The Phodni- 
dans were the earliest tin merchants, in fact, it is owing to 
this metal that their commerce became so extended. Neither 
Egyi>t nor Babylonia possessed tin mines, the nearest 
countries to these which possessed tin were Caucasia, India 
and Spain. If we now find bronze implements in Egyptian 
tombs, whose age goes back as far as 400Q before Christ, 
surely one is bound to admit that a widely expended com- 
mercial intercourse existed already in very distant days. 
Whether the Greek word for tin kcisaiteroa is derived from 
the Sanskrit Kast^raj or whether the Hindus got it from the 
Greeks, is still doubtful. That it was originally not much 
found in India but in Further-India is immaterial, as it was 
early known in India, and the fact of the word KastirOf 
occurring in Pftnini's Sutras is important. 

Perhaps hardly any country can equal India and Ceylon 
in the possession of precious stones. Parts of India, foremost 
Golkonda, have always been conridered as mines of gems. 
From India the ancients received the famous Dianumd. 
Between the 14th and 25th degrees of northem latitude, mostly 
on the eastern side of the Dekkan and the Amarakantaka 
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plateau, near Ka4apa, Nandyfllaj Rftvalkonda, Ellora, 
daxabhalpuT and Panne lie rich diamond fields. The best 
diamonds were retained for the adornment of Idols and Kings, 
others were hoarded up in royal treasuries. Their number 
oan hardly be guessed, if we consider only the enonnous 
quantities of diamonds taken by foreign conquerors out of 
this .oountry. PUnius oontains a great deal of information 
about the diamond,' whose pounding, by which they were 
reduced to atomic dust, he declares to be one of the grandest 
discoveries ever made by the human mind. That to the 
diamond thus pounded, were ascribed some absurd powers, 
we were lately again reminded of in an important State trial. 
According to PUnius diamonds could not be pounded unless 
in the fresh and still warm blood of a buck. 

CryBtah too were exported from India, for the Indian 
crystal was highly esteemed. The Bftjapippali mountain 
range between the lower Narmada and Tapty yielded Onyx 
and Sardonyx stones in large quantities, hence Ptolemy called 
it the Sardonyx-mountain, Indian Hyacinths^ AmethysUy 
8mar<igdB^ Carbuncles^ Beryls, Sapphires^ Chrysolites and Opals 
were sent in large quantities, to the great western empire, 
and this export trade in gems must have been very consider- 
able. How highly precious stones were valued at Rome, one 
example out of many will clearly show. l%e Roman Senator 
L. Nonius, the son of Struma Nonius, and the brother-in-law 
of P. Quinctilius Varus was proscribed by the Triumvir 
Antonius, for the sake of an Opal, the former possessed. 
Nonius escaped leaving all his treasures behind, but took 
away with him his opal ring, which was valued at 200,000 
Besterces or about £8,000 sterling. 

We must not forget the famous Murrhinian vases, which 
though really not of Indian origin, were exported from 
Barygaza together with onyxes. They were manufactured of 
a mineral Murrha, composed of felspar, fluorspar and calcare- 
ous spar, which was found in the mountains on the Caspian 
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Bea, in Arme&ia and Pema, and were remarkable for their 
hardnees and beauty. Drinking and eating yeaselfi were 
generally made out of them. Pompeius Magnus brought 
in 63 B.O. the first murrhinian drinking vessels to Borne, 
this happened at his third triumph against Mithridates. 
A small pieoe of murrhinum just enough for a small goglet, 
oontaining the 48th part of an amphora, was sold at 70 
talents. The Consul Petronius possessed a large number of 
Buoh vessels, the Emperor Nero ooveted them and took them 
from the ohildren of Petronius. Nero was able to furnish a 
whole theatre with them. Among these pieoes of veriu was 
a magnificent scoop, for which Petronius had paid 300 talents; 
suspecting the designs of Nero, he broke it to pieces, before 
he died. 

We mentioned above that Indian articles were in request 
among other nations, but that these could not supply m 
return anything which met with an equal demand from the 
Hindus, as their wants were moderate, and easily satisfied. 
In a country where the three necessaries of life food, drink 
and clothing ( Annapftnavastrftni) amount to so little, where 
a few grains of rice, some draughts of water and^a few 
yards of cotton suffice for existence, this could not be other- 
wise. Thus foreigners were obliged to pay in coin for the 
goods they bought and as precious metals are the universally 
acknowledged means of interchange, gold and silver ooins 
were imported in great quantities into India. In fact the 
annual drain of these metals from Europe to India was an 
object of great anxiety in ancient times. Pliny complains 
most bitterly about this state of affairs, and is highly 
indignant that 50 millions of sesterces or two millions 
sterling were year after year swallowed by India, to pay for 
Eastern goods, by the selling of which the Western merchants 
gained at least 100 x>er cent. Besides gold and silver, copper, 
lead, and tin also were imported to India. 
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The old Hindus were very fond of corals^ and attached to 
them a aiimlar value as foreigners to pearls ; in oonsequenoe 
many oorals were imported to India, as were also some 
varieties of Sards and Bardonyxes. Olasatcare found a good 
market in India. The Hindus have never up to this veiy day 
made muoh progress in the manufacture of an artidei whose 
invention was known in the dawn of historical days to the 
ancient Egyptians. 

Frankincense and melilotonj perhaps an Egyptian kind of 
lotus, whose stalks have a sweet taste and were a favorite dish 
in Egypt, were brought to India* From the frankincense a 
valuable oil and salve were prepared. The importation of 
wine mostly from Laodikea in Syria and from Italy is an 
undoubted fact. The Alexandrian merchant mentions 
specially the presents of wine, he made to an Indian prince. 
As in those times comparatively few Europeans lived in 
India, the wine must have been drunk nearly exclusively 
by natives, and considering the variety of race, and of 
caste, there is no reason to wonder. Even now-a-days more 
wines and spirits than the combined thirst of the European 
community can digest, land in India, and what is more, are 
consumed in this country. On the other hand, the stories of 
inebriety among Hindus which Oreek writers, as Chares of 
Mytilene, record, are to say the least exaggerated. 

If we add to this list of import articles Unen clothe we 
have mentioned the most common and valuable ones. 

Comparing the two lists of import and export goods with 
each other, we see that, while the latter is very considerable 
in number and differing in variety, the former contains only 
a few articles. The reason of , this striking difference has been 
abeady explained. The nature of the Indian trade is even 
now not materially altered. We meet, with a few exceptions, 
the same goods in ancient times as in our days. After all, 
men and countries do not change much, and the nature of 
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both remainB the same. The greater nnmber of European 
inhabitantB in this oonntry has prodnoed a large influx of 
European merohandise, which originally intended for the use 
of Europeans has found its way also into the household of 
natives. As one of the most valuable new import articles 
we may mention stationeiy, while the list of the export 
articles is not materially altered, after including in it cotton, 
coffee, tea and tobacco. 

That the most numerous and useful articles of Indian 
products belong to the vegetable kingdom is, from what has 
been mentioned before pretty clear, and this fact at once 
assigns to India its proper position, i.e., India is essentially 
an agricultural eountrp. 

The great European discoveries in science have also affected 
Indian commerce, but here it is not our intention to discourse 
on this topic. 

The exchange of material goods, though being the obvious 
object of commerce, cannot take place without cauong a 
material change in the habits and ideas of those who come 
thus in contact with each other. Paltry prejudices are 
abandoned, the human mind expands in toleration, as it does 
in knowledge. The great historian of ancient Ghreece 
ascribes the civilization of Qreeoe and the rapid growth of 
Greek literature to the free trade which existed between 
Egypt and Greece since the days of the Saidio dynasty. 

If we apply these observations to India, we shall find that 
though the Hindus supplied to other nations the most precious 
products of their native country, they received back not only 
their money's worth in gold and silver, but also, and what 
is more valuable, a knowledge of the great scientific researohesi 
made by their more advanced neighbours. 

When the Aryans began to stir in their old home near the 
Hindu-Kush, about 2,500 years before Christ, Turanian, 
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Cuahite and SemitioempiTeB had already a Icmghistoiy behind 
them. 

To Egypt and to Babylonia the Aryan Hindus owe a great 
debt of gratitude. How far they were influenloed by the 
Gushitee and Dravidians of India it will be difficult to 
detennine. To the ionner they owe directly or indirectly 
their astronomical or rather astrological science, the philoso- 
phical systems on cosmogeny and atomism, the art of writing, 
at first so detested by the Brahmans, who feared to lose 
their ascendancy, if the knowledge of writing became general; 
as in after years the invention of printing was opposed 
by the Obscurantes in Europe. 

To the intercourse with the Greeks they are indebted among 
other thingsmost probably to the drama, to the art of minting 
ooins, and to an increased knowledge of astronomy. The 
Hindus had a high appreciation of Grecian science in 
general, and they acknowledge specially the Yavanas as their 
masters in astronomy. Many astronomical terms in Sanskrit 
are deiiyed from the Greek. We observed before, that the 
Greeks were favourable to Buddhism, which owed its success 
in India most likely to the support of the non- Aryan pq)u- 
lation. To what an extent at a later period the cultus of 
Krishna was modified by Ghristain legends, which found 
their way to India, is beyond our power to say. 

On the other hand, the Hindus contributed, when their 
turn came, much to the advancement of science, whose 
depositors they had become. Whether it is owing to the 
enervating heat or to some other climatic reason, the Hindu 
though gifted with a sharp, discerning intellect, is on the 
whole not gifted with the genius of originality. Yeiy 
few inventions or discoveries have been made by Hindus. 
The study of astronomical and mathematical science was 
prosecuted with great zeal and success in India, but the first 
influence of the Hindus on the west was through the medium 
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of philosophy. Buddhism a&d other philosophical or 
reUgious systems, originated in India, biassed to a great extent 
the doctrines of early Christianity. This we perceive in the 
doctrines of Emanation, in that of the Migration of the 
sonl and otheis. The gnostic Baidesanes of Edessa, a friend 
of the Indian Ambassadors at the court of Antoninus Pius 
(138-161) was well acquainted with Indian philosophy. The 
same can be said of Clemens of Alexandria and Origines. 
The heretic ICani was a great admirer of Buddhism which 
proselytizing religion was centuries ago already known to 
the Ghceeks. 

The Mabomedan invasion was the means of introducing the 
sparks of Indian wisdom to the West, which began just then 
to recover from the violent convulsions, into which it had 
been thrown by the immigration of the barbarians. The 
same Arabs who acted at that veiy period as disseminators 
of Indian science and as instructors of the West, were trying 
to destroy and to root out the people who were the represen- 
tatives of that civilization. Indian Aritlunetio together with 
the Indian figures, which the Europeans call Arabian, as 
they obtained them through the medium of Arabs, Indian 
Astronomy, with its nomenclature, Indian Medicine, Indian 
Philosophy, all these were eagerly studied by the Arabs, then 
the most civilized and learned people of the world. But 
though the Mussulmans were thus striving to cultivate these 
Indian studies and to reintroduce them into the very West, 
from whence that civilization had originally started, they 
reduced India to that imhappy condition, in which it was 
found when the first Europeans put their foot on this 
ooimtiy. 

It were untrue to contend that the immediate result of 
European intervention could be considered to have been 
beneficial to India. The first and most important reason 
which directed the eyes of the Western people to this countiy 
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was the desire of aoquiring wealth and power, for the idea of 
the enoimouB riohee of India had strangely taken hold of the 
mind of foreign nations. Bank egotism oan never aot 
benevolently) and the newoomers showed only beneyolenoe 
towards themselves and malevolenoe against all others. The 
behaviour of the Portuguese towards the Natives ; the intro- 
duction of the Inquisition ; the jealoucfy of Dutch, English 
and French against each other, and the means to which they 
stooped to conquer, could not but create a prejudice against 
the Europeans. But as soon as India was fairly in the 
hands of a European nation, the English, that nation did try 
to obliterate the traces of the bloody conflicts, and the bless- 
ings of peace began to manifest themselves in this country, 
as they have never been experienced before. 

And this prosperous state originated from the commercial 
intercourse between the West and the East, which, though at 
the beginning, fraught with disastrous events, was the means 
of introducing to this country, when at its lowest prostration, 
the arts, sciences and culture of the West. 

Let us hope, that they will remain here for the good of 
this countiy and its inhabitants and that the previous oscilla- 
tions of civilization will cease and one high and moral culture 
comprise and unite us one and all I 

QuffTAv Oppert. 
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ON THB SPAWN OF TUBBINELLA BAPA, 
THE CHANK-SHELL. 
The speoimen which forms the sdbjeot of this brief memoir 
was presented to the Musetmi by B. M. Adam, Esq., 
Deputy Commissioner of Inland OustomB, on speoial duty, 
and was procured by him at Tutioorin. Although not, 
perhaps, new to sdenoe, it is still, I think, sufficiently 
rare and curious to merit its being figured and described in 
the Society's journal. As indicated in the heading to 
this notice it is the spawn of the mollusc Turbinella rapa^ 
the famous and sacred Konoh or Ohank-shell of which a 
figure is given in Plate I. The Turbinella is one of the 
oamiyorous gasteropods and the sexual organs are in 
distinct individuals. Owing to its predatoiy habits it lives 
in deep water, wh^re food is abundant, and accordingly its 
spawn is also deposited there, so that the young on their' 
escape from the egg may be able to gratify their zoophagous 
tastes, and get on in the world. The envelopes of the eggs 
of the carnivorous gasteropods differ much in form, but they 
all agree in consiBting of tough membranous capsules, 
arranged singly or in groups, and in each of the capsules 
containing a large number of germs. As will be seen by a 
reference to Plate II, Fig. 1, the spawn of the Turbinella 
consists of a series of sacs or oviferous receptacles, the 
transverse markings in the figure indicating the dimensions of 
each capsule. In the fresh state the membranous walls' of the 
sacs are pliable, although tough and strong, but when dried 
they become somewhat homy ; and it will be observed that 
during the drying process the spawn figured in Plate II has, 
from the irregular shrinking of the two sides, become curved 
and twisted so as to have somewhat the appearance of a horn. 
On careful examination it is found that the several pouches 
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of which it oonaiBta are bound or agglutinated together by a 
distinct membrane, adherent to the outer margin a and to 
the flattiflh surface b of the sace. On the opposite sui&oey 
corresponding to b^ the capsules are free, but on the margin c 
they aie partly attached by a sort of articulation, each sao 
being locked by a sort of process to the one next it in the 
series. This process is seen at tf in Fig. 2, in which five 
capsules are shown with their upper walls removed, so as to 
exhibit the young shells in the interior. Immediately in 
front of d there is a membranous spur or prolongation e, 
the probable use of which will be alluded to hereafter. The 
process of laying the eggs in an allied species, TurbineUa 
pyrum^ is so well described by Sir Everard Home, that I 
take the liberty of transcribing his narrative from Johnston's 
Introduction to Conchology, page 353 (Edition, 1850). *'A 
friend of mine," says Sir Everard, ^' saw the female ehed her 
eggs; ft mass, apparently of mucus, passed along the deep 
groove in thelipof the shell in the form of a rope, several inches 
in length, and sunk to the bottom ; this rope of eggs, enclosed 
in mucus at the end last discharged, was of so adhesive a 
nature, that it became attached to the rock, or stone, on 
which the animal deposited it. As soon as the mucus came 
in contact with salt water, it coagulated into a firm mem- 
branous structure, so that the eggs became enclosed in 
membranous chambers, and this connected nidus, having 
one end fixed and the other loose, was moved by the waves, 
and the young in the eggs had their blood aerated through 
the membrane, and when hatched they remained defended 
from the violence of the sea till their shells had not only 
been formed but had acquired strength." 

The end /, Fig. 1, Plate II, would appear to be that which 
remains free, the other being attached to a rock, coral or stone, 
by two membranous expansions, and it is not improbable that 
the peculiar attachment of the agglutinating membrane, 
already described, and the membranous prolongation e, Fig. 2, 
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may have some influenoe in keeping up the swaying motioo 
of the spawn in the water, which is neoessaiy for the oxyge- 
nation of the yonng in the interior of the pouches. In 
Fig. 4, Plate II, a side viewisgiTenof asepaiated oapsole, and 
Fig. 8 gives magnified sketches of the yoong shells. The 
emfaiyonic development of gasteropods is a subject of great 
interesty but being described in various standard works, it is 
not necessary to allude to it here. The larger ovif erous sacs 
of the Turbinella spawn contain from 8 to 10 young shells 
each, but the smaller ones, towards the other end of the 
specimen, are barren. InFig. 1, Plate 11, there are 30 fertile 
sacs, and say that each of these, on an average, contains 
6 germs : we have thus altogether 180 young flhells in the 
whole of the ceUs. Although this is a large number to be 
produced at one birth, it is but small when compared with 
the immense hosts of ova produced by some other gastero- 
poda. The chank-shell is a considerable article of commerce 
in this country, being sacred to Vishnu, and therefore used 
by certain devotees to blow as a horn, &o. It is also out 
into rings, which are used as bracelets and leg ornaments by 
Hindu women. Subsequent to the conclusion of the above 
remarks on the spawn of the chank, I discovered in the 
Museum two specimens of the spawn of another mollusc 
greatly resembling that of the chank. It is labelled ** Hu- 
dolariaf found on the coast of Madras," and is no doubt the 
product of some one of the species of that genus occurring 
in the Bay of Bengal. In its general characters this spawn 
is almost identical with that of the chank, a similarity, 
which is accounted for by the near relationship of the two 
genera. In one of these speinmens the slender extremity of 
the spawn terminates in a wide membranous expansion, 
like a school-boy's *' Sucker, " which is evidently intended, 
and is well calculated to give it a very firm attachment to 
some rook or stone at the bottom of the water. 

Q. BiDIB. 
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PREFACE. 



The Volumee from whidi this Index has been prepared 
are sixtj-two volumes of Local Beoords. These Local 
Records were collected during the years 1800 and 1804 by 
Colonel Colin Mackenzie, the well known and indefatigable 
Surveyor-Gheneral of India. The originals, being written 
on perishable ooimtry paper, seemed to be doomed to certain 
destruction, as time and worms were treating them badly, 
when Mr. C. P. Brown, the' great Telugu scholar, had them 
re-written and deposited in the Oriental MSS^ Library in 
the form in which they are now preserved. Some portions 
of the records do not appear to have been copied, aa 
Mr. Brown says that he " omitted much hackneyed mytho- 
logy, and also such lists of names and accounts of money 
matters as seemed worthless.'* 

The languages in which these records are written are 
Sanskrit, Mar&thi, Hindustani, Tamil, Canarese, and Telugu ; 
but though Tamil and Canarese papers occur often Telugu 
prevails to such an extent that it is only missing in 19 
volumes, while 24 volumes are entirely in Telugu.^ 

The Index contains a reference to all names of persons, 
sects, races, places, temples, rivers, mountains, and all other 
objects of interest aUuded to in these volumes, the Roman 

(1) In Telngu are written VoU. I-IO, 13, 14, 16, 17, 19, 20, 22, 33, 34, 
35, 47, 55, 59, and 62 ; in Tamil YoIh. 51, 52, 53 and 58 ; in Canarese 
Vola. 24 and 61 ; Vols. 12, 15, 21, 36-89, 41, 42, 44, 48, 56, 57, and 60 
oontain Telugu and Sanskiit ; Vols. 25-32 Canarese and Sanskrit ; Vols. 
11, 18, 23, 43, 45, 46, and 49 Telugu, Canarese, and Sanskrit ; Vol. 54 Telugu, 
Tamil, and Canarese ; Vol. 50 Telugu, Tamil, Marftthi* and Sanskrit ; and 
Vol. 40 Telugu, Hindust&ni, Karfttki, and Sanskrit. The records written in 
Hindust&ni and Marathi are furnished with a vernacular translation. 
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figures denoting the volumee, the Arabic figures the pages, 
where suoh mention oociurs. The transoription followed is 
that now generally adopted.' 

The names appear in the form in whioh they are found 
in the MSS., but here they vary considerably. 

The same name occurs occasionally in many different 
f onnSy as the orthography is not yet settled. This being 
the case a transliteration requires at times critical considera-' 
tion, as a correct transoription from the vemaoular is not 
always sufficient. I allude here to the great variety in 
which common proper names are spelt. In former centuries 
a similar state of things prevailed in Europe. I may mention 
the different ways in which Sir Thomas More's name was 
spelt by himself and others. 

The special aim of this and of subsequent indexes is 
to point out the places where information on particular 
subjects is supplied. It appears unnecessary to reprint in 
full what only interestsa very few, but this minority should 
know where to look for inf onnation. 

The critical history of Central Asia and India, at which I 
have been working for the last fifteen years, and of which the 
monograph on Prester John was an occasional ofibhoot, is 
making only slow progress, as very many obstacles bar its 
completion. The unsatisfactory manner in which we are 
acquainted with the past of this country, especially the 
untrustworthy character of the historical material at our 
disposal, seems to prevent anything like a true description of 
the events which happened in ancient and even in more 



(2) Quttanb 

liiiiffiuJs 
Dental! 
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tthddhnla |i}i 

pphbUimT^ va s(o)aii 
aadih 
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modem timeB. Under these oironmstances it may perhaps 
be preferable to oonfine oneself to draw with oritioal intuition 
the rough outlines of a sketch, and to leave to future 
investigations the final execution of the historic^ picture, 
rather than to try to compose at once a lengthy historical 
work. 

South India preserves on the whole very few antiquities 
which guide us safely back to ancient times, but it is possible 
that we may find in the vernacular names of persons, coim- 
tries, rivers, mountains, &c., historical relics which will daam 
our attention and explain many apparent mysteries. I 
have begun to collect such names in the four principal 
vernaculars of Southern India, and hope to submit them 
some day to the critical view of the public. 

Meanwhile I shall be thankful for any assistance and 
suggestion which may be offered to me on this particular 
topic 

It remains to me now to thank my native friends for the 
kind manner, in whiqh they assisted me while compiling this 
Index. I desire especially to mention A. Yaradftc&rya, my 
first Telugu Master, who helped me as much as he could up 
to the time of his sudden death. I am also much beholden 
to the Pan4its SiddhAnti Subramanya ^Astri of the Fresi* 
dency College, and M. J. Tirumal&c&rya, for the readiness 
which they exhibited in explaining doubtful passages in 
the GanaiQse part of the collection. 
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Aoe. for Aooonnt. 
H. „ Hiatory. 
laser. 99 laacriptioii. 



Inflcn. for Inflcriptioiis. 
T. „ Temple. 

Ts. 9, Temples. 
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AlMOi, Loacr. in the T. at, xzz. 141. 
AblMlora in Ko^a, Inacrs. in the T. 

at, zxv. 486 ; zxYiii. 6 ; zzx. 429. 
Abblkru in Gintapalle, Aeo. of, L 

871. 
AbdollAporam, H. of, L 883. 
Abdul Nablkhftn of Ka^pa, Genea- 
logy of, zlvii. 238. Aoo. of, xt. 

174 ; xviii. 82. 
Abdul Nabl Pfiahu, ImAm of Ka^pa, 

Sannads,* ^ in the posseesion of, 

zzxviii. 127. 
Abdul Rahman, SannadB granted to^ 

xxzW. 96. 
Aocahole in Adayani, H. of, xzxir. 

66. 
Aoyuta Baya Mahiraya, H. of, 

xxviii. 288. 
Adamara Mafham, Ago. of, zliiL 

404, 413. 
Adanttro, Luar. in the Uvaxa T. aL 

lu. 406. 
A4apamadi,Title-deed with ^Ah^^mm. 

Nftya4n of, xxxvL 72. 
Adavani (Adaveni), Aoo. of the 

Kings of, zlvii. 69. H. of, x. 1. 

Inacrs. in the Taluk of, xi. 367, 

379, 894; xxiii. 23, 24; xxxiv. 66. 
A48abaUi, H.of, Ix. 136. 

Adumpalle, H. of, iiL 618; tiL 63L 

A^uturai, Copper Inscr. »«e*«liTi g 

the T. at. 111. 384. 
AgastUvanun, Aeo. of the Tank oL 

liii. 280. 
Ag h anftti, Inscra. in the Itfvara T. 

at,lx.414. 



^i1 



Agntgn^^ala, H. of, M. 496. 

AhflbaUun, H. of, x. 649, Ace. of 
the T. at, xxiv. 269. InsciB. in 
the Tb. at, xv. 481 ; xvi. 431, 463, 
467,474, 481,483, 486, 687; xl. 

Ahobalayjra R&ju, Gift of lands to 
SAmayajulu by, xxxix. 307. 

Ijampuram in Hobale, Inscr. in 
thet.at, xxix,259. 
Akaran Sahib, Sannad held by, xL 

24. 

Akavl^n inOriddalOm, H. of, xxxvi. 

137 ; xlL 399. Inacrs. at, xiii. 

319 ; xiv. 669. 
Akbar Sahib of Ve&ka^agiri, Sannad 

granted to, xxxvi. 101. 
Akbaranavisa Ramacandr« Ran 

of Veftkatagiii, Title-deed of, 

L 131. 

Akepa^u, H. ol xliv. 169. Inacr. in 
OannakMaya T. at, xx. 320. 

Akkamtmbftpnram in Sa«tDaii. 
Title-deed with the inhabitLita of! 
xxxvi. 24. 

AkkammadAvi, Aoc of, t^ 133« 
Akkapalle, H. of, xxxvi. 169 ; zli. 
341. Inacrs. at, xiv. 640 ; xiii. 

Akkaaamndram, Aoo. of, 1. 3L 

Akamalla, Inacca. near the villafle 
of, xl. 61, 98. * 

AJagiMvaraavami T. at TTuwul^ii^ 
ha}li, Inacra. in the, xxix. U 

A|as^ N&yadu of Ne^nvayalam, 
Genealogy of, xlvii. 221« 



• Sannad ia a written authority for holding either land or office. 
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AlBgaaudd in K&ftgarmiiiy Tnaen. 

in the K nilUtnttlui T. ftt»W. 360; 

lx.400. 
A]«haiiAgansTimi. Three TiDagee 

giTen by NaxBoihhadAvazftjrn to^ 

ZZXT. 18&. 
AjAkftpmi, H. of 4 minirten of tho 
king of, IL 406. U. of the nmin- 
dar of, Ut. 417. 

^ ]nw> f liimaAg a.pni'Mn in VfiftWii* 

giri. Title-Md held by the in- 
habitants of, 1. aoi. 

AlamOru in Cftgalamam, Inacn. 
in the T^ at, XT. 422 ; zl. 224. 

A)ap«4a« H. of the village of, t. 872. 

Ali^QrapMn inVeftkatagiri, H. of, 
zzxyi. 8S. 

iJayakoqi^ H. of» Yiii. 16. 

iJaTftk in Yhinkev^ H. ol, M. 

472. 
Alayftbft^a in Ohan^K<y|a, Inaen. 

in the Nanaiihhaavimi T. at, zr. 

^»- 
Algazagft, Loacr. in the AfijaneyftT. 

at, 3v. 82. 
AllidAna in yiu?i^r*> ^* ^* ^ ^^- 
Allfkru, H. of, rii. 621 ; xzzix. 869 ; 

IviL 373. Inacn. at, zL 100 ; lyiii. 

818. 
AllHra Kha^drika, Aoc. of. Til. 660. 
Alttrn in Dambala, Inacn. in the T. 

at, zxv. 866; xxvi. 699 ; in Hana- 

galla, Inacr. in the T. at, zzW. 

Al»nJkw«i, Intcn. in the T. at, 

Ix. 894. 
AmaTavaram, Inacr. at, zii. 180. 
Amaravati, Inacn. in the AmarSivara 

T. at, xiii. 328 ; ziv. 660. 
AmarAvatipatnam In Gn^t^iu^ 

Inecn. at, xxxTiii. 1, 48, 46. 
Ambalappnlai, Aee. ol the T. at, Im. 

1. Aoc. of the Raja of fiemba- 

gaoofiri in, liii. 262. 
j^i-Kfc wilrhanA Bama Ban of YeA- 

katagiii. Title-deed held by, 1. 162. 
Ambarakhana yeAkataraa,Title-deed 

of, 1. 153. ^ ^ 

Ambanip«ta in DoQ^pft^a« H. of, 

xU. 496. 
Ambftflamadram, Inaera. mfhe Kai. 

Uaan&tha T. at, Uv. 80. 
Amba^pMi in Ko^^a^l^n, Sannad 

regwding the TiUage of, Ivii. 163. 
Ambavazam, H. of, xiii. 134. Inacr. 

in the Afikalamma T. at, xiv. 487. 
AmlnnbAda in Kon^^vKin, H. of, 

iaviii.88 ; inBApalle, H. of , xiv. 98. 



AmnuiTAripA^am, Titl e J e ei l rogarf- 

ing the village of, xxzvL 66. 
Ammav*rip6ta, Title-deed regarding^ 

the Tillage of, xxxvi. 20. 
Andtalara, H. of, t. 661; ziz. 

848. 
Amntapmam ia Taxiken, Inacr. aft^ 

xxix. 77. 
Amndalapalle, H. of, xiv, 149. 

AmOra in YitM^fti* Inacr. in the 

T. at. It. 882. 
A niTnaitinin^dTain, Inacr. at» zItL. 

289. 
A nantognpapft^ya, H. oJ^ liL 77. 

Anantamadngn, Inacis. in the 6irti 

T. at, xxxri. 3. 
Anantapnram, H. of. It. 496 ; t, 200, 

630 ; xxxrii. 146 ; xli. 71. Inacn. 

at, XT. 32, 100 ; xxxtL 242. 
Anantaaagaxam, Aoc. of, zxxit. 

173 ; xxxri. 27. 
Anantaaamndnun, Lucra. at, xL 

604. TiUe-4eed with the Karvam 

of, XX. 411. 
AnantaTairam,. H. of, xxxTiii. 90. 
AnappirftmbakkAl iSftat*,. Aee. of the 

T. of, liii. 66. 
Ap^apora, H. ol the Tillage oi, 

xUt. 84. 
Anegondi, Inacr. in the T. at, xlvi. 

472. Aoc. of the aaniaathanam 

of, xliii. 642. 
Anekere, Inacr. in the T. at, zzz. 

206. 
AneTaIti (AniTat^, Inacn. in the 

Ts. at, xxTiii. 26, 377; xKz. 444. 
AftgalOru in Yinnkop^ H. of, M. 

609. 
ATiwnAiitj Acc. of, Tii. 76. 

AAkftpalle, H. ol, iT. 174. 

Aiikayapalle, Title-deed legarding^ 
freehold (irotriyam) belonging t^ 
Narahaii SOmay&juIu of, xii. 368. 

^r^rt»A^rt^m BAIDA Sastri Of YeAkft> 

Vkgiri, Title-deed of, 1. 126. 
AnT,«^*ti«ii,i 6nbba ^Astri of YeAke- 

^igiri. Title-deed of, L 7. 
Annalora in DUTOm, H. of. It. 69. 

Inecr. in the T. at, zriiL 211 ; 

xxxri 600. 
A^nan TiramaUgat of Briraftgam, 

Acc. of, U. 239. 
Annapazni in Sattinapalle, H. of» 

Tii. 496 ; Ivii. 88. 
Annapa SMtri Palle,. Aoc. of the Til* 

lege of, iii 113. 
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AnnaTanuii, H. of, iii. 464 ; ▼. 686 ; 

Ix. 68; Ivi. 820. Inaor. in the 

Hanumanta T. at, Iz. 138. 
Aatapuram, Aoc of (he village of 

Ixiu. 132. 
Aniiiiiako^^ loaora. «t adv. 46; 

zlvi. 169, 176. 
AnnaaUipl^ SanwidBat, Ivii. 818. 
Anuinaiiapaile, Aoc of, uezW. 110. 
Anupllra in KandanOlu, H. of, xi. 821. 
AppipoxaB, H. of, iii. 616 ; Ivi, 643; 

li. 131, 
App6rAYiipaIle, in Pedda Ceppalli, 

SiEuinad with Baoctraya of, zii. 341. 
Appayapalle, Aoc. of, zxziii. 301. 
Appika(ln in BApalle, Ace. of, zy. 

470. 
Arakalivdmnla, InacxB. in the Ta. at, 

zzzTi. 624. 
Arakere, Inacr. in the T. at, zzz. 176. 
Arakeri in Bijraaiam, Inacr, in the 

T. at, zzv. 369. 
AialMvara in Hanagallu, Inacr. in 

the T. of, zzT. 271. 
Aramaa^ NallQrm, Inacra. in the Ta. 

at, Iviii. 868. 
AramuK H. of the T. of, Uii. 97. 
AraQthikOta* H. of, ui. 344. 
Axateltbni, Palmleaf Inaor. regarding 

the T. at, Iviii. 79. 
Ara|akn in Hanagallu, Inaor. in the 

Jaina T. at, zzvi. 704. 
Ariffepalle, Sannada with Yfldagiii 

iTarayapappa of, L 81. 
Arimand** Aoc. of, 1. 416. 
Ariya}11)ra (Ariyaltkxn), H. of MM»- 

varayaof, viii. 384. Genealogy of 

the Hanaabdftraand Palagftra of, 

viii. 889, 869. H. of the T. at, 

li. 89 ; viii, 864. Ckypper Inacn. 

in Ta. at, lU. 862, 874, 389, 392. 
AriyappAdn, Aoc. of Sabrahma^ya 

T. at, liii. 20, 124. 
AriyappattamAr of Malabar, Aoc. of 

the caate of, liii. 238. 
Arkatavemula, H. of the village of, 

▼. 40. Inacra. at, zviii. 41, 68. 
Arveti Bnkkaraju, Genealogy of, 

zlvii. 276. 
Arunftcalam, Title-deed of the Periya. 

nadumatham at, Iviii. 189. 
Arupatti Mthvar (63 N&yanflxa), Aoc. 

of the, IL 636. 
Aaa^divAi^ in B&pi Bennnni, Inacr. 

in the T. at, zzvi 618. 
AiiripAlle, H. of, zli. 616. 
Aspari, Anc. of, zxziv. 26. 
Atakalagu^du in Paucap4)yam, 

Inacr. at, zziii. 62. 



Atllkm, Inacra. in variona'Ta. at, xt. 

41 ; zviii. 216, 860. 
Atmaklkm, H. <^, Iv. 217. Inacra. 

in the Ta. at, zv. 312, 349 ; zvi, 

449,471. 

Attalnm in Cintapidle, H. of, 

Ivi. 666. 
Attirila (AtCMhi, AttiMla), inCitti. 

vOla, H. of, zliv. 206. Ck>pper 

Inacra. at, zlviii. 871. Inacra. ui 

the Ta. at, xv. 43 ; zz. 827. 
Avndturn, H. of, vii. 879. Copper 

Inacr. with Timmar&ja of, zii. 807. 
Avnkokot&t Inacr. near the Cenna. 

kMavaT. at, zl. 62. 
AvQru, Inacr. regarding the Genna- 

kMava T. at, zvi. 477. 
Ayakndi, H. of the Palagftra of, zlii. 

449. Genealogy of the P. of, zlvu. 

128. 
AyalDrn, Inacr. in the Kllafca^lhM. 

vara T. at, zvi. 444. 
Ayivo}i in Hanogvada, Inacra. at, 

zzv. 899,466. 
Ayyahoji in Hanngnnda, Inacra. in 

the livara T. at, zzvi. 763. 
Ayyall^ni in Nandyftl, H. of,lv. 276. 
Ayyavftri Kambftladinne^ H. od^ 

zzzvu. 2a, 41, 61. 
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Bftbali, Inacr. in the T. at, zxiz. 860. 
Bftbalii, H. of, ii. 806. 
B&bftru, H. of the village of, iii. 117. 
BadanagOdo, Inacr. in, zliz. 811. 
BaddevOlo, Inacra. in the T. at, ziii. 

279. 
BaddivOln, H. of the village of, iv. 

834. H. ol the Tank of B., ziv. 

613. 
Bftdinenipallfi in Dtipftdii, Inacra. at, 

ziii. 247 ; in Khammam, Inaora. 

in the village of, ziv. 687. 
BftgOrn, Inacr. in the CennakMava T. 

at, zlvi. 881, 401. 
Bairftgi Hahantn at Timpati, Title- 
deed of, L 83. 
Bairftpnram in Naiiyanttm, Inacr. in 

the T. at, zv. 890. 
Burom, Ace of, ziv. 863. 
Balabhadraparam in Cinnabhimade 

Taluk, Aoc. of, liz. 99. 
B&labhft^vatam, Ape of, zlvii. 84. 
B&Iagadi Lakahmlpuiam, Stone 

Inacr. at, zziz. 143. 
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BA]Aklia94«n in the Ko^a TOnk, 

Inacr. in the ViahaporihArtlvaza 

T. at, zxyiii. 21. 
Bftlambida in HanvgaUn, Inicn. in 

the T. at» zxri. 640, 684 ; in K«4a, 

Inacn. in the T. at, xzt. 810, 336 ; 

xzvi. 666. 
Balamuttaya Naik, H. and G^enealogy 

of, liv. 396. 
Balapaga^tkm, H. of, xxxvii. 04. 
Ba1apanago40ytt» Ixiacr. in the T. at, 

XV. 104. 
Balisftgara, Aoc. of the T. of, zIt. 

416. 
Ba^ya, Inecr. in the T^ of the Tillage 

of, zzix. 69. 
Ba)Iaki, Aoa of the village of, iii. 

109. 
Ball&ladevarn, H. of, zzvii. 361, 371, 

380, 389. 
Bi^atarftya, Inacr. regarding landa 

given to, xxx. 304. 
BiuLunadevaru, Inscn. ahont, xzvii. 

473, 478, 484, 487. 
BaUftri, H. of, zUii. 24; Ixi. 1. 

Inscra. in the Ta. at, zi. 396, 416, 

436, 442. 
Balunikatha (a duld'a story), Izii. 

377, 473. 
Baloru in Hanugallu, Inacr. in the 

T. at, zxvi. 724, in the village of, 

zxviii. 419. 
Banava}li Ba^jigaro, Aoc. of, zziv. 

176. 
Banavati, Aoc. of, Izi. 224. Inaora 

at, zlix. 263, 366, 876, 616. 
Banda9ik6, Inacr. in the T. at, 

zzix. 540. 
Bandaru, «m Maaolipatam. 
Bangalore, «m nezt. 
Bafiga{tkra, Inacra. in YalahaHi 

near, zzxi. 146. 
Bafigftnip^ta, Title-deed regarding 

the VenugOptla T. at, 1. 135. 
BaA^ftruyacaaamudram, Title-deeds 

witii A. VeAkaya of, xxzvi. 69. 
Bafikftpunun in Siggiftvi, Inacr. in 

the T. at, xzvi. 689. 
Bftpatla, Sannada at, Ivii. 311. 

Bapa^la Amudalapalle, H. of, ziv. 149. 
B&p04i, H. of, xxxviii. 68. 
BarftbatV SivaramakrishigLadAva Oaja- 

pati, H. of, vi. 1. 
Barakom, H. of, zlv. 286. 
B&rftAga, Ace. of the village of, Uz. 

126. 
Basavapatnam, Inacr. at, zziv. 6. 
Baaavapura^am, Ace. of, liz. 461. 



Basavasthakm, Aoc of, zziv. 181. 
Basurapuram, Inacr. in the T. aft, 

zzzi. 9. 
Basvrtkra, Ace. of, zlv. 273, 440. 

Inson. in the T. at, zzzi. 3. 
BaVa Annavanun, H. of, Ivi. 820. 
Ba^takaH Aoc of, zlv. 428. 
Battanmar caste of MaUbar, Aoc. of 

the, liii. 286. 
Bavali, H. of, ziv. 198. 
Bavemarm, H. of, Ivi. 881. 
Bedrakn, Inacra. at, xv. 401 ; zviiL 

184 330. 
BedadAra, H. of, iv. 486. Inacn. at, 

zv. 70, 112, 116 ; zzzvii. 117. 
BednsnpaUe, Inacr. at, zviii. 333. 
BegOm, Inacra. in the UallikhariuM 

T. at, zzix. 844, 849, 363, 364. 
Bejavada, Inacra. at, vii. 671 ; xlix, 

149. Sannada wiUi the InAmdAra 

of, xii. 178. 
Belagavi in Mysore, Inacn. in the 

Ts. at, xzv. 292 ; xxviii. 1 ; xxix. 

370, 466. In Udagapi, Inacra. in 

the T. at, xxv. 384, 387, 424, 477, 

498;xxvi. 606. 
Be}aga)i, Inacr. in the Cbnnaraya T. 

at, xxxii 626. 
BelaJBrntti, Inacn. in the T. at, zxir. 

326. 
Be]al1m^ Biaor. in the T. at, Iviii. 

41. 
Bejambi in Kallrarigi, Inacr. in the 

Ta. at, xxv. 874 ; xlv. 164. 
BeUaAkovda, H. of, iii. 606 ; Ivi. 

334, 396, 428, 444; Ivii. 238. 

Inscn. at, xxxvi. 238. Title-deed 

with Rail«anaik of, xli. 27. 
Bellari, jm Ba]lftri. 
Be}uga!|a, Inacra. in the T. at, rn , 

216, 302. 
B«lllru, Inacn. at, xxix. 44. 
BenakanakoQ^ in RanibennDoti, 

Inacr. in the T. at, xxvi. 667. 
Bepipitore, Aoc. of the river, xlvi. 

66. 
Bennftnt, Gopper Inscr. at, xliii. 463, 
Beragnti, Inscr. in the T. of. »«* , 

322. 
BestavCranla, H. of, iv. 418. 
Bfttamcerla, H. of, x. 689. Inscr, 

in the Hannmanta T. at, xvi. 468. 
B«tamoeravu, Inscr. in the T. at, xv. 

406. 
B«tav6la, Inscr. in the T. of Oflka. 

re6vara at, xii. 121. Title-deed 

of property belonging to Baja VAbI 

Re^di and YeAkatadri K&yadu at, 

xii. 127. 
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Bhagavati Temple of MalalMff, Aoo. 

of the, zlii. 233. 
Bhftjipalle in Siddhava^am, Inacr. 

in ttie T. at, zriii. 316. 
Bh&karapnxam» H. of, zzzr. 337; 

Iv. 67. 
BhallikepaUe, Title-deed with Haya- 

gnvacftri of, ziv. 838. 
B£i94o Atmaktira, Bannad with the 

Karpam of, Iv. 243. Inacr. in the 

T. at, XV. 361. 
BhaTa4&vlraJagannathapii>am,Title- 

deed about, Sjl. 260. 
BharaAgi in Mjraoare, Inscn. in the 

Ts. at, xxvi. 613, 661 ; xxx. 114. 
Bh&skaia Ram&yaQam, Abont the 

Telugn, X. 496. 
Bhattaiahalli in Ballari, Aoc. of, Ixi. 

126. 
Bhattipr6lii, H. of, xiv. 27. Inaon. 

at, xlyiii. 96 ; xlii. 346. 
Bh&van&rATaiiapiixam, InBcr. in the 

Kefova T. at, xvi. 476. 
Bhavanl &iAkarapiiiam, H. of, Iv. 

120. 
Bhlma Cola Kaja, Ace. of, xlvii. 61. 

Bhlmagaai^am. Inacn. in the Genna- 

kdtevaT. at, xv. 88, 126, 132. 
Bhlma Sultan, Ace. of, xziv. 402. 
Bhlmavaram in CintapaUe, H. of, ii. 

213, 284 ; 1. 498 ; Ivi. 628. In 

Vei^tagiri, xxxvi. 16. 
Bhlmunipadn, H. of, vi. 432 ; Ivi. 

193. Jnacn. in the Ts. of the Fort 

of, xl. 94. 
BhOgaBamudram, InBcn. in the Gen- 

nakeiava T. at, xl. 130. 
BhOg&timadhusttdanapuram, Inacr. 

in the village of, lix. 238. 
BhOeala, Genealogy of the royal 

family of, xlvii. 269. 
Bhriguba94Af InBcrs. in the village 

of, xii. 268. 
BhAcakranirnava, Inacr. about the 

earth globe, bd. 109. 
Bhujabalavlranallasiddhadfiva Gola 

Maharaja, Aoc. of, xviii. 182. 
BhulOkamalla, H. of, xxvi. 721 to 

863. 
BhfimayapaUe, Aoc. of, xxxv. 378. 
Bhtktamapuram, Aoc. of, xli. 66. 
Bhuvanagiri, Inacrs. in the l6yara 

T. at, lu. 394, 416, 419. 
Bhnvanaikamalladdva, H. of, xzv. 

216 to 269. 
Bidanturu, H. of, xlix. 96. 
Biha}a, Inacr. in the Hanumanta 

T. at, xxviii. 341. 



BiUgi, Inacn. in the Taluq of , xxiH. 

113 to 274. 
Bilign)a, Inacr. in the village of, 

xxix. 106. 
BirBdava<^, Title-deed with Bama- 

bhatlu nf, xxxvi. 66. 
Biridiflnacra. in theTaluqof,tix. 169. 
BobbiU, H. of, iv. 213, 221. 
Bo^adevunipa^u, Inacr. at, xvL 486. 
B64aga4&, H. of, lix. 21. 
Bodapadu, H. of, L 388. Sannad 

with Fadmanabha Saatri of, zii* 

108. 
Bodayacarla in Obalam, H. of, ▼. 

488. 
Boddicaria, Inacra. in the Ta. of, 

xiii. 264 ; xiv. 692, 694. 
Boddugnptapalle in Cit(av6ln, H. 

of, idiv. 129. 
Bodenmianftm, Inacra. in the Cenna* 

ketfava T at, xl. 104. 
BodiliAgamptdu, Title-deed with 

6ivarama &k8tri of, xxxvi. 64. 
Boditippanapftduy Liacr. in the 

village of, xv. 87. 
Bodiyammanttm ' in EOyilaku^taY 

Inacr. in the Oennak6tova T. at, 

xxxv. 149. 
Boggul6tipaUe, H. of, xxxvii. 281. 
Bolavaxam, Inacr. in the T. at, xv. 

286. 
BoUapalle in Yinuko^dAf H. ol, IvL 

470. 
Bollavaram, H. of, iii. 682 ; 60, 209. 

Inacra. in the Ta. at, xvi. 493, 60S- ; 

xxxvi. 430. 
Bollepalle in Giiddalmru, Inacra. at, 

xiiL 304. 
Bollupalle, H. of, x. 339. 
Bommalapuram in Adavani, Inaor* 

at, xi. 392. 
BoDunarajupalle, flaimada in tho 

handa of the xnhabitanta tff, Ivii. 

169. 
Bommavaram, H. of, zvii. 189. 

Inacra. at, xl. 617. 
Bommaya Naya^u, Genealogy of, 

xlvii. 214. 
BommayapeJle, Aoc. of, xxxv» 13: 
Bommire<^^ Cemvu, Inacr. about 

Manyam landa given to AhOku 

iMvara of, xvi. 496. 
Bondaladinne, Inacr. at, xv. 139. 
Bondalaku^la, H. of, vii. 342. 
BOnAraghunaUiapuram, Title-deed 
about B. given by Bftmacandra 
Deva Maharaju to the High Prieat 
at, lix. 246. 
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Boppodi in Yiniikov^a* Aoc. of, 1. 

484 ; Ivu. 194. 
Boriyft Makandapnnun, Title-deed 

about B. M. riven by Bri 

MnkhimdahariicaiMlftnajagadd^yn 

to 16 priests, lix. 269. 
B<HimldipaUe, H. of, zvii. 96. 
Bdya CMte, Aoc. of the, zlvii. 138. 
Brtkhnudamadiyam, Inaon. at, xxzTii. 

106. 
BrAhmemA^uum, H. of tke Tillage 

of, xzii. 110. 
BrfthmapabhanjlmathA, H. ol, axvii. 

409. 
Brtlhinapafalva in Peddaceppali, 

Hannad with the Freeholder (SrOtri* 

yamdar) of, zii. 831. 
Brahmaoakodllaii, H. of, Irii. 93. 
BrahmapapaUe, H. of, ziii. 136. 

Inflcn. 1^ XT. 69, 124. 
Brahmaga Bamaoandrapmam, Title. 

deed about Br. R. giTen to 

Bxahmana, liz. 233. 
Brahmapurun, Copper Inacr. at, zliiL 

426. 
Bnddam in R«palle, H. of, 1. 377. 
Buddayapalle, Aoc. of, xxxt. 306. 
Badideptdu, H.of, It. 46. Title- 

deed b^onging to Bamaaflmayaji 

of, zzxTi. 362. 
Budugtt^tapalle, H. of, xvii. 228. 
Bugfauapade, Title^eeda of the 

Tifiage of,ZTiii. 393, 399, 400. 

S^fi^P^i'i^^^ ^* ^f ^' ^^' 
Bu^garamakshetram, Ace. of,iii. 333. 
BujamanelQru, Sannada obtained by 

Avyavftri Saatri of, xlviii. 263. 
Bokkaaaganun, H. of the Tillage of, 

xHv. 401. 
Bukkapatnam, Aoc. of sxzv. 177. 

Inscra. at, xv. 33, 66 ; xxxvii. 116 ; 

xH. 94. Tittie-deeda of, xt. 149 ; 

xii. 328. 
Bukkaraya, Aoc. of, xxIt. 192. 
Bukkarayapatnam, Aoc. of, zTii. 176. 
Bnkkarayaaamudram, H. of, t. 209 ; 

zxxiT. 173. 
Bukkayapalle, H. of, ix. 311. Inacr. 

at, xxxTi. 446. 
Bonaricu^doru, H. of, v. 393. 
Bya4igi in Banibennllru, Inacra. in 

the T. at, xxt. 376 ; xxriii. 408. 

c. 

Cadalavada, H. of, xiT. 62. 
CadipiraUadinne, Inacr. in the T. 
at, XV. 101. 



Cadipurfila, H. of, iii. 416. 
Ca4iy&vadftk|iBh9adaaapuram, Title* 
deed of the Agraharam of, lix. 230. 
Cadojladinae, Inacra. in the Hanu- 

mantaraya or AikjanOya T. at, zri. 
469, 482. 

Oagalamam, H. oJ^ xi. 277. Inacr. 
in the Cenaak«aava T. at, xtI. 410. 

CalaTadi, Aco. of, xlix. 307. 

OaliTeodara, H. ol the Tillage of 
xTii. 77. 

OallabaaaTayTapalle, H. of, iii. 107. 

Calukya family, Oenealogy of the 
xlT. 132 to 144; xItI. 367 ; xItIL 
266, 267. 

GalnkyaTikrama, Inacra. oonoem. 
ing, XXV. 271, 272, 274, 292, 
297, 310, 318, 318, 322, 324, 328, 
332, 336, 337, 346, 361, 363, 864, 
366, 369, 870, 372, 374, 376, 380^ 
384, 387, 891, 394, 398, 399, 404, 
406,411,424, 427, 429,432, 436, 
436, 448, 469, 462, 466, 466, 469, 
472, 477, 483, 487, 491, 492, 496, 
498, 603 ; xxvi, 606, 610, 616, 619, 
621, 623, 626, 628, 636, 640, 646, 
661, 662, 663, 666, 659, 663, 667, 

668, 671, 676, 676, 679, 698, 606, 
613, 616, 623, 626, 627, 633, 636, 
638, 640, 646, 647, 661, 666, 667, 

669, 668, 660, 674, 676, 678, 679, 
680, 682, 684, 689, 691, 694, 701, 
704, 708, 709, 711, 712, 718, 720. 
723, 724, 730, 733, 736, 737, 740, 
747, 749, 761, 763, 766. 762, 768, 
768, 771, 772, 773, 776, 777, 780, 
783, 784. 

OamalQm, H. of, xxxviL HI. 
CamarlakOta, H. of, xix. 126. 
Camudlamo4i in Sattenapalli, H. of, 

Ivii. 109. 
Camu^upadu, H. of, xiv. 63. 
Canareae Inacra., xi. 463, 464 ; at 

BagOru, xlTi. 381, 401 ; in Cebrolu, 

xix. 464 ; at Oiaftgallu, xItI. 1. 
CandanadiTiaion, Inwr. in the T. at, 

xH. 29. 
GandavOlu, H. of, xix. 418. 
CandnunadAvapuram, Title-deed of 

the Agraharam of, Ux. 243. 
Oandravaihte in Haatinapuram, H. 

of the kings of, xlvii. 264. 
Candulala, Aoc. of, xviii. 284. 

Cai^dnTayi, Inacr. near the well at, 

XTiii. 221. 
CaAgalamarri, Inacra. in the Ts. at, 

xl. 230. Inacr. oonoeming AhO. 

baleftvara at, XTi. 478. 
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Ganoagiri, Inacr. ait, ttIx. 274 ; zliii. 
468. 

Cannammapalle in Pyftpali, Title, 
deeda of TinmuOa VedAntftcftri 
at, TTTiv. 378, 376 ; Title^eed of 

KruhoamAcAri l§rOtriyamd&r at, 

zxziT. 433 436. 
Ouinammapiiram, Inscr. in the T. 

at, zzix. 210. 
Gannapalle in Maddikere, H. ol, 

zzxiv. 6. 
Gamuurftyapatnam, Inacr. in the 

T. at, zzx. 199, 206. 
Gannaaamndram, Pannad with the 

inliabitanta of, xxzvi. 63. 
Ouinttra in Tn4iuniiladume, Inscr. 

in the Gennak«feva T. at, ziv. 434. 

Inacn. in the villa^ of, ziv. 386 ; 

JMCennftm. 
CanuffOQ^lft in Paiioapft)em, H. of, 

▼iii. 229. 
Cterivftri UppalapAdii* Inaen. in 

the T. at, xt. 128, 182. 
Ga^tepA}em, H. of the Pftlagan of, 

ir. 273. 
Cau^adAmpvam in lUnihennimi, 

Inacr. in the T. at, zxri. 763. Aoc. 

of the lAvara T. at, zzyiii. 358. 
Caa46avail Nandavanun, Aoc. of 

the charities of TriMniinaharaja 

of, xxxviii. 377. 
Oan^palle (Om^ipalle}, in Jambola- 

maauffu, H. of, zxzt. 1. Inaor. in 

the Naranftrayava T. at, zv. 136. 
Oayadavazam in Cilkallkzii, H. of, 

V. 449. 
Cavali, H. of, vii. 430. 
Cayftli Ajyadlkahitula of YeAkaW- 

giri, title-deed of, L 134. 
Cavu4l)ffii, Inaor. in the livara T. 

at, xxzvi 278. 
Oavuta Rajaa, H. of the, xliii. 259. 

OaTutaktffn, Inacr. in the Keaava T. 

at, xri. 424, 464. 
CSaTTixed^ipalle in Yeftkatagixi, 

Title-deed regarding, xxxvi. 22. 
OsbOln in Cintapalle, H. ol, ziv. 

242. 
CsbrOlu, H. of, ziz. 454. C^nareee 

Inacra. in, zzzviii 97. 
Celley&da^i, Inacr. near a well at, 

zl. 222. 
CeUnra in BaJamahAndri, H. of. 

vi. 172. 
Ce&d flamasthanam, H. of the 

Palagftra of, viii. 412. 
Ceftca Caate, Aoa of the people of 

the^lvi. 116. 



Cennakfifevaavftmi of Qopdala, 

Inacra. in the T. of, zU. 12 ; xlvi. 

381. At Kopdoru, H. of, xxii, 

137. At Rdpalle, H. of, iv. 282; 

xl. 369. 
Cennamala Dftvaathanam, H. of the. 

xlii. 83. 
Cennampalle in Py&paUe, H. of, xli. 

25 ; iv. 398. 
CSennaUnidi Imma4i Dod<)appana» 

yadu. Genealogy of, xlvii. 189. 
Ccnmanalle, Inacra. in, xxiii. 41. In 

Jambulainadagn, Official Record 

of C. in the handa of Tipporaju of, 

xxzv. 250. 
Gennarftjaaamndram, Copper Insert. 

at, zlviii. 239. 
Cennarayapalle, Aoc. of, zzzv. 281. 
Cennarftyaaamndram, H.of , zvii. 297. 
Cennarayaavtmi Temple at TJnnA* 

varam, Inaor. at, Iviii. 23, 50. 
Cennilra in Moyi]la, Inacr. in the 

TiraveAgalanatha T. at, ziv. 425. 

Copper Inacra. at, ziv. 404 ; zliii. 

461. Other Inaos. in, zzzviii. 

129 to 226. H. of, ziii. 113; zzii. 

71 ; Izzvii. 38^ 127 ; jm Cannora. 
Ceppalli, H. of Great and little, ii. 

366. 
Cftra, Genealogy of the Bajas of, 

zlvii. 26. H. of the Cola, Cftia, 

and Ft94ya Dynaatiea, li. 299. 
CerknpaUe, Copper Inacra. at. *i" . 

243 ; zlviii. 1. 
Gemkora, Inacr. at, zv. 499. 
CeruvnkuQta in KOdtiuru, Ace. of the 

Nriaiihha T. at, zzzv. 61. 
Cetaptkdi in Sattenapalle, Aoc. of, 

Cevikampadn, Title-deed abont C. 

given aa Manvam, zzzvi. 11. 
Chriatiana of Malabar, «m NaAmAQi. 
Cidalamalli, Title-deed with Avad* 

hanam Stkrava of, zzzvi. 72. 
Gidambaram, On the Poets of, li. 30. 

H. of, li. 1 ; zKz. 229. Ace. of the 

T. at, viii. 383, 400, 408 ; 1. 279 ; 

fi. 68, 351. Viahnmaahimaat. viii. 

408. 
dkamnlngimda in the Eoda Talnk, 

Inacr. in the tivaraT. at,zzviil. 83. 
Glkati Taluk, Origin and H. of the, 

lix. 69, 109. 
Cikkadevarayadurgam, Inacr. at, 

zzzii. 426;lviiL 12. 
Cikkamftga^e, Inacr. in the T. at, 

zzz. 10. 
Gikkamnddanlkra in Snrapnran^ 

Inacr. in the T. at» zzv. 427. 
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Gikkarftra (Cikkflmra), intheKo^a 

Taluk, Inscr. in the T. at, xzviii. 

7,26, 810, 391, 448, 469, xzvi. 

730 ; in the village of, zxviii. 333. 
CilakaltlrapA4a Taluk, Aoc. of the, 1. 

340 ; M. 630, Ivii. 69, 79. 174 ; 

Iz. 136, 138 ; xlii. 283 ; 1, 332. 
Cilainaklkru, H. of, iii. 146. InaczB. 

in the T. at, xxxvi. 286. 
Cila&koru, in Ta^ipatri, Inacr. in the 

Afijanfiya T. at, zii. 496. 
GUklurupA4u. Saanada with PdlOni 

Rayappa of, Ivii. 186. 
GiUeTaripalle in TA4inuuRi) Inscn. 

at, ziii. 270. 
GilnmakQrnin Duyrllra, Inacr. at, 

zviii. 72. 
GilapQra, H. of, ziv. 66. 
Clmalamarri in fieUaftko^^ H. of, 

Ivi. 393. 
Cinadaj^41<tni, H. of the village of, 

V. 69. 
Cinagadelavami, H. of the village 

of, V. 391. 
Cinagtnipalle, Lucn. at, ziii. 320. 

H. of, zli. 460. 
Ginakonunarla, Inaor. in the Cenna- 

kMava T. at, zv. 96. H. of, zzzviL 

26. 
Ginakopperla, H. of, zi. 29. 
GinaktlrapA4u> H. of. zzzviiL 78. 
CinamAcupalle, U. of, zzii. 97. 
Cinamn4iyam, Inaor. at, zv. 133 ; 

zzzvii. 91. 
Oinamakkena in Gintapalle, Aoc. of, 

L349. 
OiQanandipA4tt, Aoc. of, Ivi. 646. 
OinavAnnlamarla, H. of, zzzvii. 32. 
Cinave^nturla, Inaor. in the Afija* 

nfiya T. at, zv. 136. 
CinavOrampfl^a, Copper Loacr. in 

the poaa o aaion of Tummala V arada. 

carvar of, zz. 437. 
CiAealaaOm in Kalaburigi, Inacr. in 

the Mah6ftvara T. at, bnr. 144. 
CinnadgnUarSva in Tatimani, H. 

of, zzii. 126. 
Oinnadharapnram, Inacr. in the 

MttttUvara T. at, Iv. 346. 
CSnaakommarla, Inacra. in the T. 

at, zz. 279. 
Oinnamanayakan of HiaLla4ipftlft7- 

am, H. and Oenealogv of, Uv. 266. 
Ginnoru, Inacr. in the Sanumanta T, 

at, zvi. 463. 
Gintagu^^, H. of, vii. 47. Inacra. 

Ac., in the Taluk of, zii. 306. 

Inacr. in the Pav^uxaAgavi^hala 

and other Ta. at, Iz. 72. 



Gintakommadinne, H. of, zzzvii. 

202. Inacra. in the Ta. at, zv. 
423 ; xvi. 446 ; Iz. 227. 
Cintaku^ta, Ace. of, iii. 126. In 
Korrapa^u, vii. 206, 810. In 

l§izavolla, Iv. 298. 
Gintalaku^ta* Title-deeda belonging 

to people of, Izviii. 406. 
CintalapO^i, in Cintapalle, Aoc. of, 

1. 366;zU. 600. 
Cintapalle, H. of, zzziz. 603 ; L 

363 ; Ivi. 628, 666 ; Ivii. 206 ; in 

YeAkatagiii, Title^eed of 8ubba- 

Matri at, zzzvi. 9. 
Cintapallepa4u H. of, v. 441. H. 

of, z. 266. 
Cintarajupalle (Cintarajnpallepa]am), 

Inacr. at, zviii. 241. Oopyof Kaol* 

with Yeftkatapati Na3radu of, 

zviii. 407. 
Cippagiri, H. of, zlL 1 ; Inacn. 

at, zl. 377. 
Giiipunun, Aoc. of the village of, 

liz. 122. 
Citrakallu, Inacra. at, zziv. 1. 
Oitrakfttam, Aoc of, li. 861. 
Gittapunun, Inacr. in the T. at, zzvL 

628. 
Gi^vfili, H. of, zzii. 141. In Mftou 

palle, Aoc. of, zvii. 242. 
Citta^Olu, Chopper Inacra. preeerved 

in, zz. 376. Ace. of the 6rotriyam 

villageain, zHv. 166, 173, 182, 191, 

206, 229, 323, 364. 
Cittiguppa in Kamalftpnram Ace. 

of, zlvi. 133. 
Git^ Snndara Ban of YeAkalagiri, 

Title-deed of, 1. 101. 
Git^vftli, Inacra. at, zl. 479; Ivi 

686. 
Oittturu, TitU^eed with Madhavm 

Bau of, 1. 224. 
CivurugO^cm in Ou94ugOla, Sannad 

with K. Kpahpamma of, ziL 

72. 
Olye^durgam in T&dimarri, Inacn. 

at, zii. 160 ; ziii. 266 ; ziv. 608 ; 

Title-deed of the GennakMava T. 

at, ziii. 273. 
Giyyapa^u in Duwimi, H. of,lv. 

10. 
Ciyyavaram, Inacra. in the village 

of, zl. 616. 
Cochin, AM Kocd. 
Cock-fighting, about, Izii. 106. 
C0dime]la, Sannad with Bhacyftto. 

dharmalu of, zii. 89. 



* Kaul ia a document about the aaaeaament of land. 
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C6lartjft8, H. of the, ix. 107 ; «d. 

271; xviii. 186, 273; xlvii. 16, 

114, 135; li. 224, 299, 800, Iviii. 

107 ; Ace. of tiie birth of a 

GolA king, Iviii. 107. Copper Inscr. 

&boat the, U. 217. 
CoppMyara D^vara, Inscr. in the 

T. of, XXX. 62. 
Cultivation in Malab&r, liii. 147. 
CuQ4uru, H. of the village of, v. 

623. 



DacdpaUe in DuTvtura, H. of, 

xxxvii. 161. 
DaddanAlfr, Inscr. in the Q^palasvami 

T. at, xl. 91. 
Dft^ikkomlu A}agiri8v&mi Temple, 

Parft9a of the, liii. 220. 
Daggah&4a, H. of, vii. 533. 
D&magatla,* Inscrs. in the Ts. at^ 

XV. 287. Inscr. in the Agrah&ram 

at, xvi. 461. Inscr. in the Cenna* 

ketova T. at xvi. 473. 
Dftmalttru, H. of, xiv, 85 ; xxxviii. 

84. 
D&manacarla, Ace. of the village of, 

xliv. 337. Title-deed in the posses. 

sion of Veftkata iS&striof, xlviii. 

426. 
Dambala Taluk, Inscrs. in the Ts. in 

the, XXV. 370, 394, 411, 432, 466. 
Damm&lap&(jiu, H. of, vii. 498 ; Ivi. 

396. 
Dftnavulap&4Qf Inscrs. at, xv. 34. 
Da94aniU4i, fl. of, iii. 636; xiv. 

228. 
Da9<}am1kri in Cilkalurup&(}u, H. of 

Ivii. 79 ; Ix. 166. 
DarOji in Ko9tli« Ace. of the village 

of, xliii. 85. 
Dftr6ipa4u, Inscrs. in the M&dhava. 

svftmi T. at, xl. 139. 
Dft^ari Ceficu caste. Ace. of the, Ivi. 

128. 
D&foripalam, Ace. of the village 

priest of, xxxv. 229. 
D*feripalle, H. of, v, 76 ; xvii. 189. 

In Dawtoru, Inscr. about the 

village of, xviii. 44. 
Datevarmakum&ravikrama, H. of, 

XXV. 43. 
Daulatftpuram, Ace. of, xxxv. 263. 
Dayadiimfi, Inscrs. at Nagaladinnc 

in, xxiii. 20. 



Decavaram in BeUaftko94&f H. of, 

l7i. 444. 
Delhi, *ee Dilhi. 
Dendulllrtt, Sannad given to Yelikata 

l^ubbajTa of, xii. 93. 
Ddvagin in Siggavi, Inscr. in the 

T. at, xxvi. 682. 
Ddvagu(}i, Inscrs. near the Tala- 

ka^thi T. at, xv. 64, 80, 82, 96, 

112, 148. H. of, xxxvu. 67. 
DevalApuram, Inscr. in the Hanu. 

manta T. of Cintaku^ta at, xvi 

462. Ace. of, Ixi. 61. 
DdvamahArftyaru, H. of, xxviii. 

264. 
Devanakallu, Cacarese Inscr. on 

white stone at, xi. 463. Inscr. in 

the Kopfjiaharivina Malledvara T. 

at, 454 ; Ace. of, xliii. 1. 
Ddv&ftgada, Ace. of the birth of the 

Bislu, xlvi. 385. 
Devaragudi Agrahiiram given as 

M&nyam, xxxvii. 358. 
Devaxftjapuram, Copper Inscr. in the 

T. at, xxxi. 83. 
Ddvarak^ta in EaUej^e, Sannad 

with Veftkaya of, xu. 61. 
Ddvarftya M^iar&yaru, Inscrs. of, 

Iv. 521 ; Iviii. 1. 
Ddvupalli Gkl^dredu, H. of, iv. 240. 
Dhana&jayapuram, Title-deed of the 

Agrah&ram of, lix. 266. 
Dh&rakOtaf Ace. of, lix. 302. Title- 
deed about the gift of, Ux. 306. 
DharaidkOta, H. of, xxxviii. 88. 

Dhftrftpuram Taluk, Inscrs. in the, 

xlvii. 515. 
Dh&ravad&t Inscr. in the Taluk of, 

xxvi. 784. 
Dharmac&ta Tftt&c&ri in YeAkatagiri, 

Title-deed of, 1. 132. 
Dharm&puram, H. of, xx. 232; 

xxxvii. 340. 
Dharmarftyapuram, Ace. of, lix. 102. 
DhOdiyam, U. of the village of, xx. 

1. 
Digaru Taluk of Jayapuram, Ace. 

of the, vi. 125. 
Diguva Bifthmaqapalle, H. of, 

xxxvii. 153. 
Diguvakalavat&la, H. of the village 

of, i. 349. 
Diguva Tirupati, Inscrs. at, xv. 439. 
Difiii, List of the kings of, xi. 235. 
DiQ^enapftdu, H. of, iii. 650; Ix. 

172. 
Dlpftladinne in Amaravati, Ace. of, 

xlvi. 140. 
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Dokipami in HActkra, H. of the 

village of, Ivi. 346. 
Domman Nandyftla, H. of i. 423. 

Inscn. in the T. at, xy. 82; 

zxxvii. 13. 
DondapAdo, H. of, x. 226 ; xli. 496. 
DOnibh&viyaAka Heather bucket 

well) in Gaiadimitta, deed of sale 

of, xlix. 367. 
Doppalapa<}i, H. of the village of, 

▼. 447. 
Doragallu, H. of the Afijaneya T.at, 

xxii. 121. Inscrs. on the bank of 

the tank at, xxii. 124. 
Doniipa4a, Inscn. in the B&mMvara 

T. at, xl. 142. 
DOfelCtru in TA4ipatri, Inacr. in the 

village of, xii. 631 
DrAkshAram, Stone Inscr. at, ii. 27. 
BrO^&calamin MaduvalapAdn, Inacr. 

in the T. at, XV. 401. 
DrO^agiri in Snd&palle, Inacr. in the 

T. at, XV. 403. 
Dugganapalle, H. of, i. 436. 
DuggirAla, Copper InscTB. at, vii. 

469. 
DopAdu Taluk, Inscrs. in the, xiii. 

161 ; xiv. 607. H. of the, viu. 446. 
DuppalavArikha^drige, Deed of sale 

of lands belonging to Vefikata 

dubbaya of, xxxvi. 78. 

BnvvapAdu, Origin of the village of, 
zU. 291. 

DuwCum (Dtivturu) H. of, iii. 68 ; 
xviii. 1; xxxvii. 161; Iv. 10,66, 
69, 107; Inacrs. at, xxxvi. 604; 
near, xxxvi. 264, 404. Bannads 
and XiUe-deeds in the hands of 
certain freeholders (SrOtriyamdArs) 
of, xxxvi. 328, 867. list of the 
villages in the DuvvQru Taluk, 
xviii. 92. 

Dvftparayuga, about the duration of 
the, U. 220. 

DvArakA Tirupati, H. of, xli. 486. 



B. 

E,#w Y. 

Eastern kings, Genealogy of , xlix. 

29. 
EdupAdu in CilkalQrupAdai H. of, 

iii. 627 ; Ix. 146. 
SkAmran&thasvAxni, Inscr. in the T. 

of, l\. 46S ; Ix. 496. 



ElaAgallkru TambmAn, Gatalogne 

of Sanskrit and other books in thu 

Ifatham of, liii. 132. 
EhiAkAvu Bhagavati of Malabar, 

Aoc. of, liii. 167. 
£)are. Ace. of, zlv. 278. 
EJajradnmAr causte, Aoc of the, liii. 

234. 
filAyiram Pa^Qai PAlayappa^n, H. 

of, liv. 298. 
Ellagadd^i Inscrs. with Appaya of, 

xlviii. 234. 
Ellagadda VAsudAvapuram, H. of, 

xvii. 328. 
BUanturu in TAdipatri, Inscrs. in 

the Ts. at, xu. 462, 463. Title. 

deed with drlnivAsAcAri of, xii. 
488. 

SUfiuru, Inscr. in the T. at, xxzii. 
169. Ace of the T. at, xlv. 400. 

Elnmala PAlaya Pattn, Ace of the 
T. at, xxi. 441, 444. 

Rlumalayanra CinnamanAyadu, Gene- 
alogy of, xlvii. 179. 

Eltluru in NidadavOlu, H. of, xix. 
363 ; xli. 461. Sannad with Po^u- 
kAd KAtipati of, xii 9, 10. 

EmparAla, H. of, ix. 287. 

EpeJcuQtA'i Ace. of the village of, 
xix. 363. 

EpugaQtipoUe, Inscr. regarding the 

6r6triyam of, xviii. 396. 

Erimbedvara T. in Yittukatti. Insor. 

in the, Iv. 324. 
Erraba|la, Inscrs. in the village of, 

xii. 481. 
Erraba^dhii H. of, xvii. 461, 487. 
Erragudi, Inscrs. in the Ts. at, 

xL 117. In Jambulamadugu, H. 

of the village of, xxxv. 102. 
Erragudidinne, Inscrs. in the T. 

at, xl. 219. 
Erragudi Ve&katakumAra, Lands 

given as MAnyam by, xli. 38. 
Erragu^Uftin Kar^m, Inscr. in the 

T. at, xl. 817. 
EttimAnoru, Aoc. of the T. at, liii. 

172. 
£tt>ru, H. of , X. 1 1 3. Sannad in the 

hands of GaftgAdhara of, xii. 6. 
Evmru in Surapuram, Inscr. at, 

xxvi. 621. 



F. 

Four castes, H. of the, liii. 186. 
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G. 

Gft4ftG6vindu Bhatlu of N&yanipCtA 
Title-deed in the hands of, 1. 19. 
Gft4^ Inecr. in the T. at, xx. 432. 
Ga^amakmTi^a, Indcr. at, xli. 24. 
Gaddakmita in Sagatturu, Title-deed 

regarding th^ gut of, zxxvi. 87. 
Ga44am, Inacr. about the village of, 

xviii. 56. 
Ga44amayapalle, H. of. It. 26. 
G&degti4tmi, H. of, vi. 269. 
GMidemaUa, Inacr. in the K«6aTa 

T. at, xvi. 467. 
Ga4imarada, Inacr. at, xxix. 147. 
Gta4ivdmula, Inscn. in the T. at, 

xv.344;xvi. 472. . ^^ 

Oadugu in DamhalA, Inacr. in the 

T. at, xxvi. 712. 
Gadralu, H. of, xxxviii. 463. 
Uaggatfluru, Ac«. of the village of, 

zxxiii. 91. 
Gajapativaru, Ace. of the, 1. 302. 
Gajjalappa N&ya4u, Genealogy of, 
xlvu. 161. . .^ «, ^ 

Qalaganfttha, Inacr. in the T. at, 

XXV. 813. ^ ^ 

6&layagl]i4emmufha, Kaul wiia 

Pujtti P&payya of, xii. 74. 
Qa9apati Maharftja, Inacr. of the, 

xlii. 412. 
C^a^apatlvft^u, Ace. of the, 1. 289. 
Ga^apavaram in Oilkalftrupft4u» H. 

of. 1- 337. .^ ^ 

Oa^4apen4ftra TriFuranddva, The 

Gftndhftraooe^a GOlaR&ju, Ace. of. 

Hi. 166. 
Ga^^iganamala in Vinukon4a, H. 

of, Ivi. 601. 
Gandikota, H. of, xv. 1, 41, 71 ; xh. 

43, 66. Inacrs. at, xv. 26, 107, 

122, 127, 128, 142, 144. Sannadfl 

at, xU. 42, 67. ^ . 
Gandlt)ru, Inacra. at, iv. 476 ; 

xxxvu. 161 ; xU. 128 ; xx. 322. 
Ga^e6varap&4u, Title-deed in the 

hands of Veftkftvadhfrnulu at, 1. 66. 
GaAgft (Ganges), Aoc. of the river, 

xxxvii. 460. 
Gaiig&dharapnram, Aoc. of, lix. 106. 
Gaftgftnapalle, Aoc. of, xxxv. 430. 
Gaftg&perflru in Siddhava^am, H. of, 

xin. 624; Inscr. at, xviii. 237, 426. 
Gafigftpuram. Inscr. at, Jtxxvii. 149. 
Gafigftputra, H. of, xxxvii. 467. 
Gaftg&vaihfo Bajas of O^hraddte, 

Acc.ofthe,xlvu.9. H. of, xxxvii. 

469. 



GaAg&varam, H. of, x. 131. 
(Hiigapalle in yinukoQ4ft> Ace. of, 

Ivi. 367. 
Gaj?i in Havfili, Inscr. in the T. at, 

XV. 274. In the Cerukula Taluk, 

XV. 368. 
(Hrap&4n, H. of the village of, v. 

398. 
Garikepft4ttin BellaAko94&> Copper 

Inscr. at, xii. 287. H. of, in Cuka- 

lllrup&4u at, Ix. 138 ; iii. 620. 
Gkuime}la T^VKhmi Nftraya^a, San. 

nads in the hands of, xii. 8. 
Ghuiteltkru, Inscr. in the T. at, xv. 

GameptuU in Cintapalle, H. of, iii. 
484 ; Ivi. 366. InVinuko^^at ^- 92. 

GaudlkOtA, Genealogy of Surapa- 
gau4u in, xlvii. 167. 

Gkiurftddvipuram, Title-deed of the 
AgiahAram of, lix. 244. 

Gejjehalli in Hanugalln, Inscrs. in 
the T. at, xxv. 492, 496. 

Gefijam, H. of, ix. 372. 

Geraeoppe, Aoc. of, xlv. 360. 

Gh&ih6ipalle in Dh&r&kota, Title- 
deed of the village of, xlix. 311. 

Gobbuntltala in KOyHaku^t^L, Inscrs. 
concerning lands given by Sada* 
ftiva R&ya to R&jubhatlu of, xxxix 
326. 

Gobbtkru (Gobturu) in RAyacttru, 
Inscr. in the Ts. at, xxv. 322, 
324, 398 ; xxvi. 733 ; near the 
ForUwall of, xxviii. 34 ; in the 

da&kara T. at, xxviii. 336. 
Ooda GOp&ladas, Inscr. of, xv. 466. 
GOd&varlpuram, Ace. of the Agraha* 

ram of, lix. 218. 
G^varru, H. of, v. 429. 
Gokar^am, H. of, xlv. 313. H. of 
the Mathaxn of , xix. 396. Inscrs. 
in the Ts. at, xxxi. 196, 366; 
xxxii. 266. 
Gokinepalle, H. of, xli. 493. 
Golako^da, H. of, iv. 224. Aoc. of the 
reign of Fadi^iah Sahdb, theNabab 
of, XV. 161, 167. Ace. of Banda- 
gannalinija Mallikhan Bahadur, 
Nabab of, xviii. 279. 
GOlala TJppulapadu, Inscr. at, xv. 
84 ; xxxvii. 36. ^ear AfljanOya 
T. at, XV. 125. 
GollapiOle, H. of, iii. 101. Inscrs. 

at, XV. 30, 111. 
GoUaplKji, H. of, ui. 487 ; Ix. 95. 
OOmpalle, Inscr. in the Kotamma- 
davH T. at, xii. 462. 
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Ooftka, Gtonealogy of King, zItI. 

336, 337. Inacr. of, zlvi. 341, 366. 
OotOcaya Be44i of 6han4ik0ta, 

Inscr. aboat, zr. 66. 
Gk^palakruh^apunim, Title-deed of 

tne Agrah&ram of, Uz. 304, 313. 
OOpalapalle, H. of, iv. 239. 
OOpAlapa^nainy H. of, iii. 366. 
Gk>pAlapiirain in Jambulamadngti, 

given as freehold land (drOtriyam)* 

zz. 266. H. of, zzzrii. 366. 

Aoc of the Kondalavftra of, Iv. 

30. 
€N>pani&mbapnram, H. of, zvii. 122, 
CJOpavaram, Inscr. in the Afijaneya 

T. at, zriii. 61, 66. 
Ok^pinathapa^nam, Inacr. on the 

bank of the VeAkalapa4u tank at, 

zlii. 326. 
OOpinathapuram, Inacr. of the Agra- 

haiam of, liz. 234. 
OOpinathaayami in Volem, Inacr. of, 

uii. 310. In SrlraAgarftyapuram, 

zlviii. 62, 64. 
Gopifet^p&lyam, Inacr. at, zlvi. 

392 ; It. 388 ; Iz. 426. 
OOnm^in Balaki, Inacr. in the T. 

at, zlv. 83. Ace of the village of, 

zlvi. 18. 
QOravUft) Inacre. in the Ta. at, zvi. 

447, 471, 494. H. of, zzzvii. 167. 
GkyrigenOro, Inacra. at, zzzvii. 47. 
Gorigeplli^ in Edpalle, H. of, Ivi. 

641. 
OorijavOln, H. of, iii. 663 ; Iz. 176. 
OOnikallu in Nanddla, Inacr. in the 

T. at, zv. 414. 
Goravakalln, Inacr. in, zvi. 606. 
Qoata, Aoc. of the river, iv. 262. 
Gk>tillru in CaAgalamarri, Inacra. in 

the Ta. at, zv. 428, 463 ; zl. 243. 
Oot^pa(|n, H. of, iii. 479 ; Iz. 88. 

Qo^Oru in Cenntnra, Inacra. in the 

Ta. at, zv. 42 ; zvi. 469, 480. 
G0va4a, H. of, ziv. 267. Inacra. in, 

zlii. 274 ; zlviii. 29. 
GN)vardhanagiri, Inacr. in the T. at, 

zzz. 168, 173. 
GOvindanahalli, Inacr. in the T. of, 

zziz. 69. 
OOvindapuram in Cintapalle, H. of, 

Ivi. 667. Inacr. about the villi^ 

of, zziz. 182. 
Graina, On the nine aorta of, Uii. 

363. 
QriddalQrn, Inacra. at, ziii, 304 ; ziv. 

640,669; zH. 341, 380, 399. H.of, 

zzzvL 113. 



Gftbagn^dam, Inacra. at, zvL 465 : 

zl. 146. 
Gikdalara (Ka4alore), Inacra. of 

Harihanxaya at, Iviii. 14. 
GMapalle, H. of, v. 482. 
Ga4ip&4u, Inacre. in the Ts. at, zzziv. 

70 ; zzzvi. 439. 
Gudiptu}!, H. of, vii. 422. In Cinta- 

paUe, 1. 436. In Gu^t^^ra, zlviii. 

161. Inacn. at, zlii. 426. 
Gudiiatha in Dharako^a, Title-deed 

at, liz. 336. 
GuditeTinimala JyOAynla, Title-deed 

of, 1. 148. 
Gudlapalle, Aoc. of, ziz. 368. 
Gttdluru in Citl^vOlu, Sannad in the 

poaaeeaion of VeAkataramarajn of, 

zz. 363. 
GKldtura in Duwtara, Inacr. in the 

village of, zviii. 66. 
Gulladurti, H. of, vi. 818. 
GnllapaUe, H. of, v. 473. 
Gulyam in Aapari, H. of, zzziv. 26. 

In Hnlobldu, zzziv. 163. Inacra. 

in, zziii. 49; zli. 1, 11. 
Gn^ampadu, H. of, zzzvi. 127. 
Gu9d*hi, H. of, zl. 369. Inacr. at. 

zH. 12. 
Gui^dAla MallikhArjuna Svami, 

Inacr. about, zvii. 476. 
Gund&htpftdu in Sattenapalle, Ace. 

of, 1. 460. 
GondA^mun, H. of, y. 431 ; vii. 

600. 
GoQddpalle inVinukovda, H. of, Ivi. 

466. 
Gundlft* Inacr. in the T. at, zv. 133. 
Ghmdliiffu in Ciftavolu, H. of, zliv. 

182. 
Gundomalla, H. of, vi. 279. 
Gondavugra Naraanhha in Lakahinl- 

puram, Title-deed in the handa of. 

I. 63. 
Gui^Ltls^ku^ta, Inacra. in the Ta. at» 

zv. 120, 140 ; zzzvii. 86, 86. 
Gnatupalle, Copper Inacr. of Mntta 

Rajayya of, zv. 461, 467. 
Gu^ttlru, Ace. of, ziv. 171 ; zli 471 « 

Inacra. near, zlviii. 64, 161 ; Ivii. 

220. 
Gurijala, Inacra. in the Ta. at, zii. 

469; zziii. 11. ^ 
Ghirram Narayana Sftstri in Veftkata- 

giri, Title-deed of, 1. 106. 
Guruvarayagtldom, Aoc. of the 

village of, ziz. 363. 
Gutti, H. of, zzii. li; zliii. 121. Inacr. 

in the T. at Gandana in, zli. 29 ; 

zziz. 318. 
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OutlapftUe, H. of, M. 367. 
Gttiapalle, Aoc. of, six. 368. 
OuYvala Cemvu in Gonnturu, Inacr. 

on the SfivyBkomAia Mount at, ziv. 

397. 

H. 

Habbolli, in AdaTftni, Inscr. at, zi. 

403. 
Hftdixaganahallif Inscr. in the T. at, 

xxix. 366. 
Hagaxe^ (Hugaritti) near Surapu- 

ram, InBcn. in the Ts. at, xxvi. 

674 ; xxviii. 76. 
HaidaiAhftd, Aoc. of, xlvi. 79. 
Haider Ali, «m Hyder All. 
HalasanA^a, Aoc. of, zIt. 384. 
HalAayamAhfttmyam, About the, lii. 

77. 
Ha)ebl4n, Inscr. in the Jaina T. at, 

xxix. 23. Inflcr. in the Nag6^ara 

T. at^ xxix. 32. 
Ha)epaikadakaladanam, Aoc. of the 

caste of, Ixi. 271. 
Halle in PratApapnram, Inscr. in the 

T. at, xlyi. 9. 
HaUijagrftmam, Inscr. in the T. at, 

XXIX. 69. 
Haihsapiiram, Aoc. of, liz. 128. 
Hanagallu Taluk, Inscr. in the, xxvi. 

680. 
Hanumadguvdam, H. of, xxi. 1, 163 ; 

xxxvii, 236. Of the Zamindar of, 

xxi. 197. Sannads of, xl. 7. Title- 
deed at, xl. 12. Inscr. in the T. 

at, xl. 124. 
Handarike in Tandum, Inscrs. in 

the Ts. at, xxvi. 679, 766. 
Hanumanagut^it H. of, x. 93. 
Hanumantadevftlayam, Inscr. on 

white stone in the T. of, xi. 466. 
Haradanaha]1i, Inscrs. at, xxix. 1 . 
HazanAda, Ace of, xlv. 406. 
Haranimiin Kalbnragi, Inscr. in the 

T. at, xlvi. 307. 
Hazatibasaya Temple, Inscrs. in the, 

xxix. 16. 
Haretumbala, Inscr. in, xxiii. 24. 
Harihara, Inscrs. of, xxiy. 6, 7. 
Hariharapuram, Inscrs. in the Ts. at, 

xxix. 132, 140, 366. TiUe-deed of, 

lix. 212. 
Harihara Bftya, Family of, xlvii. 46. 

Inscrs. about, xxviii. 264 ; xxix. 

137; Iviii. 14. 
Harihara SOmMyaza Bau, H. of, xi. 

471. 



Harikrishpapuram, Title-deed of the 

yillage of, lix. 341. 
Hariyaram in NOsam, H. of, vi. 268. 
HasBankhan,Oopper Laser, with, xl. 44. 
Hastigiri, Inscrs. in, Ix. 461, 463,477. 
Hastinftpuram, Ace. of, xlyii. 260. 
Hastivaram, H. of, xliy. 191. Inscrs. 

in the T. at, xx. 321. 
Hattibelagalln in Gulyun, Inscrs. 

in, xli. 11. Aoc. of, xliii. 7. 
HattiyUm, Inscr. in Uie T. of, xxix. 

333. 
H&yaoigili in Hanugallu, Inscr. in 

the T. at, xxyi. 638. 
Havdli EannOlu, Inscrs. in the T. at, 

xy. 361, 362, 363. Origin of, »1iii. 

166. 
Hdm&yati, Inscrs. in, xxiy. 83. 
Heiam&di, H. of, xly. 367. 
Hirekerttru, in KO^a, Inscr. in the 

Ts. at xxy. 404, 429, 462, 487 ; 

xxyi. 780 ; xxyiii. 424. 

Hiremuddanuru in Suryipuram, Inscr. 

in the Ts. at, xxvi. 616. 
HobaU, Inscrs. in the Ts. at, xxix. 

239,367; XXX. 310. 
Hodala in Kolaburgi, Inscrs. in the 

T. at, xly. 108, 110. 
Holageri in Inji, Inscr. in the T. 

at, xxviii. 100. 
Hojalagondi, Inscr. at, xxxiy. 166. 
Hombi4a in Dambala, Inscr. in the 

T. at, xxvi. 633. 
Honn&)i, Inscr. in the T. at, xxix. 

286; xxxii. 364. 
HosahaUi in Eoda, Inscr. in the T. 

at, xxyiii. 82, 426. 
HosaAgadi) Ace. of, xly. 436. 
Hujebldu Taluk, Ace. of, xxxiy. 163. 
Hull in the Paragada Taluk, Inscrs. 

in the T. at, xxyi. 610, 662, 663, 

773 ; xxyiu. 433. 

Huliyagr&ma in Farasagada, Inscr. in 

the T. at, xxy. 406. 
HulUyalli in Farasagada, Inscrs. in 

the yillage of, xxyui. 329. 
HuliyUri, uiscrs. of, xxiy. 63. 
Huma^un Fadishah, Sannads of the 

Minister of H. to "K nTnA-Tftinft l ln 

Reddi. xl. 17. 
Humma, Origin and H. of the Taluk 

of, lix. 6, 117, 197. 
Hu^agOivara, Inscr. in the T. of, 

xxix. 36. 
Huriga, Inscr. of, xxiy. 36. 
Husdnusa^faram, Ace. of, xlyi. 180. 
Hyder All, Ace. of, xi. 641 ; xxiy. 

203, 289, 379 ; xliii. 638. 
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I, compare T. 

I4aki, Inecra. in the Taluk of, ziii. 
323 

I4ayakoUai Pftlagftrs, Qenealogy of 
the, liv. 100. 

IddaToiavariTa, Inacr. in the T. 
at, xzzii. 232. 

I(}upiilapa4a, Inacn. in the Ta. at, 
xlviu. 43 to 62. 

Iflira, Aco. of the village of, zlv. 
382 

l4toaka, Aoc. of, xlv. 382. 

Bdraira in BeUa&ko^^A, H. of, Ivi. 
428. 

Suva caste of Malabar, Aoc. of the, 
liu. 180. 

Inagalln in Viniiko^4Ai H* <^t ul* 
476. 

Inagalnra, H. of, vii. 22. 

Inagarti, H. of, iii. 606. 

Iiiagartip&4a. H. of, Ix. 116. 

Iname4igav41a, H. of, Ivi. 366. 

In41tttTi in CittavOlu, Aoc. of, 
xUv. 864. 

Indradyunma Rija of 04hradfifo, 
Aoc. of xlrii. 1. 

Indukftro, H. of, x. 166. 

lAgalagondi. in Kd<}a. Inacr. in the 
T'Tof, xxviii. 426. 

lAgftlapalle in Cilkaltkm, H. of, 
L 327, 830. 

Iftgali in Cittapuram, Inacr. at, 
xzv. 380. 

Iftgallgili in Cittapuram, Inacr. 

' in the Hanumanta T. at, zxviii. 
416. 

Iiljanamp&4u, H. of, iii. 478; Ix. 
87. 

Ifij€4u, H. of, vi. 286. 

InacriptionB, ses Abap, AbhalUru, 
AdanUru, Adavftni, A^uturai, 
AghanMi, Agnigu^i&la, Akavl^u, 
Akep&4u, Akkapalle, AkumaUa, 
Alagedvara Temple, Alagomalai, 
Alamtum, Alajr&b&du, Algaragft, 
Allttru (Alum), Alurukereyako^i, 
Alttvakurci, Amaravaram, Amara- 
vatl, Amar&vatlpatnam, Amba- 
aamudram, Ambavaram, Amri- 
tapuram, AmtJm, Anamasamud- 
ram, Anantama^ugu, AnantApu- 
ram, Anantasamudram, Anegondi, 
Anekere, AnevaUi (Anlvatti), An- 



nalttru, Annatwram, AnumakoQi^a, 
AiakaliyAmula, Arakere, AnileA- 
vara, Aramav^a NallQra, Arate- 
lorn, AratAkn, Ariyaltkru, Arka- 
tavfimuliu AaandivQru, Atakala- 
^n94u« Atmakturu, AttixAla, (At- 
tiraUa, Attirdla,} Avu^Qro, AYuku- 

kota, AvOm, Ayalnru, Avyahdli. 
Babalif Badanag04u, Baddev^lu, 
BadinAnipalle, Bagbm, Bairfr- 



puram, Wf^iiiyvji Lakahmlpuram, 
&Alakha94am, Ba]ambi<K Bahu 
panagU^Oru, Bativa, BaU&laraya, 
Ballunadevaru, Ballari, B&lUru, 
Banavaii, Banda^ikeyam, BaAga- 
lom, BaAkapuram, Baaavaj^i^ 
nam, Baaurapuram, BasorUru, 
Bociraku, Be<)aduru, Be^uaundle, 
Be^[Uru, Bejava4a, Belagayi, Be|A- 
goU, Bela^tti, Be}alUra, Be|ambi 
(Belambigi), BeUaAkon^ Be|u- 
gula, Beluru, Benakiinak<H^4*i 
BemiQru, Beraguti, Bdtaiicerla, 
Betaticeruvu, BfitavOlu, Bhftji- 

palle, Bhan^e AtmakUru, Bhar- 
aAgi, BhattiprOltt, Bhavanaraya^^ 
puianiy B htw>*^g " ^4 am, Bhlmuni- 
na4u, BhOgaflamndram, BhO^tt 

iMu^L^a, BhUcakranirpa^am, ^u- 
▼ana^iri, Bih&)a, Biligi, Bilign^, 
Biri4i, Bo4adevunipa4u, Boddi- 
carla, Bo^emmanUru, Bo^ Tip- 
panapa4ut BodiyammanUru, Bola- 
varam, BoUavaram, BoUepalle, 
Bommalapuram, Bommavaram, 
Bommiregdioeruvu, Bondaladinne, 
Brahmalamudiyam, Brahmapa- 
palle, Brahmapuram, Bukkapa^ 
nam, Bokkayapalle, ByadigikiUe. 
Cadipir&lhidinne, Caidulladinne, 
C&gaiamarri, Galukyayikrama, 
Canarese, Canduyayi, Gangala- 
marri, Cannagiri, Cannammapu- 
ram, Gaiuiar&yapatnam, CannUru, 
Caadad&mpuram, Carivari Yup- 
palapa4^ Cau^palle, Gavudtkru, 
Cavutakuru, CebrOlu, Celldyad&4i, 
Connaketevasvami, Cennapalle, 
Oennaraja Samudram, Cennaiaya- 
STftmi Temple, CennUru, Cerku- 
palle, Ceruktira, Cikamulugunda, 
Gikkadevaiaya durgam, Cikkama- 
ga^e, CikkamuddanUm, CikkarU- 
ru, CilamaktUru, Cilamkani, Cille- 
v&ripalle, Cilumak^ra, Cinagftni- 
palle, Ginakommarla, Cinamudi- 
yam, Cinave^utarla, CinavOram- 
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pA^u, dftcalaslkra, Cinna DhAra- 
puram, Cinnakommarla, CinnOru, 
Cintagun^ Cintakommadinne, 
GintaiiLjapalle, Gitrakallu, Gitta- 
pnram, CittavOlu, Cit^vdli, Clye^- 
aurgam« Ciyyavaram, Colarftja, 
Coppd^yaradevara. DaddanAla, 
Dl^nagatl^ Dambala, Dambala- 
dolage, DamboUulma, DftnavOla- 
^4119 D&r8iplL4u> D&feripalld, 
bayadiime, I)dva^^, Ddva- 
guji, Devalftpuram, I>6yanakallu, 
DeTar&japuram, -Ddvarftya MahA- 
ra^am, Dharapuram, Dharavada, 
Bigaya Tinipati, Dommara- 
luuidyala, Dorajg;a]lu, Domipa4ai 
D6fol11ru, Drakshaiam, DrOpa- 
calam, DrdQagiri, Dnggiiala, Dti- 
pa4tt, Duwtlra. fikamranatha- 
6vami, EUaga44a, EIlantlLra, 
EUtiru, Epugai^^palle, ErimbM- 
vaia, EirabaUa, Srragu^i, Erragu- 
4idiime, ErraguiitlA> Ertiru, 
Ga^ala, Oa^amakui^tlAt Ga44am, 
Qa4idema}la, Qa4imarada, Ga^i- 
vdznala, Gadugu, Galaginaiha, 
Ga]i, Ghmapati fiaJiarajulu, Q^' 
^ikOtOf Ga941t)i^s». GaftgapdrOjra, 
GkuEigapuram, GajEii, Gburikepa4iif 
Ganfefturu, Geijehapi, GobbunQ- 
tala,Gobbaiii (Gobimi,j Go4agOpa* 
ladas, CtoTcangajn, GoLBdavnppiila- 
pa^u, Gollapalle, GK)mpalle, GoA- 
ka, Goftkayare44i, GkVpavaram, 
GOpiBathapa^nam, GOpinathapu- 
ram, G<^pmatha8vami, GOpiiet^- 
pa}yam, GOra^ta* 'GOraptlAi Gk)ri- 
genoru, G<)nikaUu, Goruvakallu, 
Gotlflru, GoUtiru, G0ya4a, Go- 
vardhanagixi, Govindanaha|li, Go- 
vindaporam, Ghriddalom, Gciba- 
gan^am, Ga4ipa4u, Gu^ipuc}!, 
Glk^Ofu, Gulyam, Gun^ala, Gun- 
(Jala Mallikharjuna Svami, Guii4- 
ia, Gantlakimta, Gkuitopedle, 
G«4alOru, Gurijala, Gutti, Gtitu- 

eiUe, Guwalaceruvu, HabboUi, 
adiraganahalli, Hagareti, Ha}e- 
bi4A, Ha|ebi4a4aQage6vaFa Tem- 
' pie, HallO) Halliyagiamam, 
Uanayallo, Handaraki, Hanmnad- 
fl:u94<um, HanumantaddvalayajiL, 
Harada n a h a ] li, Harantkru, Hara- 
tibasava Temple, Haretumba}a, 
Harihara, Hanbarapuram, Hari- 
hazaraya, Hassankban, Haatimij 
HastiTaram, Hattibelagallu, Uat- 
tivtkru, HavazUgili, Havdll Ean- 



nMu, Hemavati, HirekerOru, 
Hiremuddanlkra, Hoba}i, Ho4ala, 
Holageri, Holalagondi, Hombaja, 
Hooniali, Hosaballi, Hikli, Htlliya- 
grama, HtiUyalli, Hulivpru, Hu- 
nagMvara, Hnriga. liaid, Iddavn- 
]avariya, I4npiilajpa4u, lAgala- 
ffondi, lAgallgili, Inugupta* 
Irakallu, Ir6ba|a, trOde, Iruxnb<>4u, 
Irakura, Isakapalle, Isarapuram, 
Itimarapuram, lyyDngi Malai. 
Jahaglm village, Jakkamptk4i» 
Jakkuiiceruyu, JaiiiA4ala, Jambula- 
ma4iigu, Jayantipuram, Javatu- 
gidevani, Jigili, Jille|la, Jille]la- 
ma4aka, Jimmanapalle, Joladarati, 
JoimaTaram., Jummaziapalle, 

Jn^om, Juvvalapalle, JyOti, 
Kacivi, Ea4ahO}e, Ka4ainakmitla» 
Ea4a]nbarkOvil, Eajapayapalle, 
(Ea4aYayapalle), Eatjavi^olanu, 
&a4ay1!uru, Kagineli, Eailaae- 
6vara, Eaitabhedvaraddva, Eaii- 
jAlle, Eajipeta* Kakaravaja, 
^katlyya Gapapatiddva, Eaka- 
tlyya Radra Gajapati, Ea}acDri 
Cakravarti Bljiaptuldyara, Eala- 
malla, Ealavatala, Ealbur^ Eal- 
geavara, Ealigi, KaliyQru, Kalkeri, 
Kallakere, Eallasn64u, Ea)lap- 
penuKLbtHro, KaUukeri, EallOra, 
Kallutla, Ealugotlu, fcaluvagra- 
mam, Ealya];u, EamanlUii, Kama, 
samadram, Kambaladiime, Eam- 
bam, Kammaravadivt^ni, Kampali, 
Kamnamalla, EaDagtl4tkTu, Eana- 
la, Eanapnram, Eafici, Kaficlne- 
galnru, &a94a> Ka94amiingalam, 
KandanavOln, EandavMu, Eandu- 
ktini, Ejindolavapi, EaAgayam, 
Eafijippalli, Kaiina4a> Eaimama- 
4akaia, Kaxmapuram, Kannarada* 
vara, Eaimava|li, Kannelimi, 
EannOlu, Kanthapuram, Karaga- 
daii, KaralolAy Karigiri, Karikala 
Cola Raja, Earimaddala, EarivO. 
lupa|em, Earra}la, Eartaraka941a, 
Eaniiru, Eamvalamanda NallOru, 
Eaaapuram, Easuvukurru, Eatta- 
keri, Aattanganni, Kaveri, EavOri- 
pa}yam, Eayabagi, Eadardlvaiam, 
E^elicaraga44ei EereyOri, EeteTa- 
puram, KOtevasvami Temple, Eota- 
varapukota, Khammam, Ebanu- 
Ta|i A^rabaram, Ebarupalli, 
Eiblepatti* Eiccamambapuram, 
Ellayturu, Eillukere, Elrtivanna- 
deva, EittQru, Eodamuggi, Eo4i* 
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koppA, KA^flom, Kokkarapafica, 
KdabhlmanapA^Ut KoloAkallkra, 
KdlAr, KoIimigavtlAt Kolkalum, 
KoUfiTU, KdlamOTU, Komalanll- 
tala, Komftra Ananta BAja Punin, 
Konaiftjopalle, KCuA^/^ Ko^^a- 
palle, &ov<|aparti, Kov^aBon- 
kasola, Ko^^YC^ (Ko9<|avlti), 
Ko94Qni, KAndra, Eoftganapalle 
Koppada, Koppadaslme, Kopparti 
Gemvu, KoppOla, Konko^cjUi 
VaxadAcari, Korrapfl4ii, KOruvani- 
palle, Kotakonduktkra, Kotavun- 
maca, KoUfira, KottacmtalroiiV^, 
Kottapalle, Kottavftaal, Kotttkra, 
KofcoIamMjatttnif KOyaltkro, KOvi- 
Uup, KOjramattCUn, KOyilago^tA* 
Kpahoagiri, Krul^varAyaaainii- 
dram, Siisl^QA Temple, Knb- 
ba^firu, Kflu^papa, Kuditlni, Kok- 
kantda, Kukkanmn, Kulakk&nat- 
ttkra, Eulattfiru, KulOttuA^bOia 
Mah&Taju, Kompucilpuiam, Kunda- 
puram, Kondarpi, Knpigalagadde, 
Kontimftdhavasvflmi, Kuntojiyalli, 
KupatOro, (Kuppattkru), Kurada- 
kota Matham, Kurakondi, Kurava, 
Kure^tihalli, KurugOdu, Kara- 
xnala, Kuruvadagedde* Lakka^dif 
LakahmUvara, Lalu^adi, Laii- 
ka^tdru, LavanOru, LiAgaAgapt&v 
li^ga Temple. H&cantkra, Maci- 
lipatnam, Macupalle, M&dala, 
l&4apimi, Mada^U&luun, Mad- 
dagin, Maddikere, MaddOra, 
M&dhavadeva, M&dhav&puram, 
Madtkro, Mahaddva, Hahiadeya- 
rftTam, Mah&nandi, MaisQru, 
Maitakftru, Maktalftni, Makutfift- 
varasv&mi, Malagunda, Malamldi 
Vappalapadu, Malaytlra, M&lem&r- 
▼ttra, M&lepadu, Mail&Duram, 
Hallinenipa^nam, Maly&la, M&ma- 
cintala, Mamalaipnram, Mapa- 
v&)ajlyar, Maiic&Ua, Mapda- 
Idftvarak&rtivlrya Dftvaru, Mapda- 
ld6vara Kattarasa, MaQdaldfivara 
Vlxa Goiikarasu, Mapd^em, MaA- 
galagiri, Maftgalam, Maftgaltkru, 
M&ipIkyarftYn Talua, Hann&ni. 

Sidi, MarnitiTU, iL&rak&puram, 
arnepalle, ManitOru, M&yalOra, 
Medakuriti, Meddala, Helappa- 
Itkru, Midattmi, Mimiikalla, Mini- 
tttru, Modinapuram, Moka, MOpft- 
ru, MOragu(jLi, Mo^ul^i^f Md^- 
palle, Muccalambi, Muccamarri, 
Aladabidarcs Mudagallu, MuddagO- 



do, M addantm, M adetoni, Madi- 
modi T^tkiihmapa ^Latri, Huduc- 
oiar% ModugOd^ Madombi Krusb.- 
i^amJkcari, Mngutam, HnguTiiiam, 
Mukkapaknrci Makka^ntknzci, 
Mnjagimday Mnlakatodu, Mollar 
gfkxamma, Muluganda Mundi- 
ffahalli, Mnnipa^^ Munii'vajli, 
Mnxapandi, Miixavakkat6)tkra, 
MiiraTapi, MuBalimaduga* Mut- 
ttkrn, Mntyalapada. NadipaUe, 
KadQTaocen, Nagaladume, Maga- 
lapnram, N&gAlki, Nwdn^ Niga- 
mangalam, Nftgananoa, Kaffanun, 
Kagarliuiadu, Nagavaram, N&gayi, 
N^irakaUa, N^attavada> N&la. 
▼attayftdA* Nalltkni, Nal TAraMma, 
Nandaltkra, Nandfila, Nanddlam- 
map6ta« Nandikotakoro, Nandip^ 
da, NandyAla, Naftkapalle,Na9tci- 
ro, Karasayapftlam, Naraaiitihadfr- 
▼a, NarasmibapaTam, Narasiihha- 
avami, Nariyantuu, Narimtkni, 
Nattakkareytkro, Kdkmiambada, 
Nftnalladinne, Nemmid^va, Nera- 
nOra, Neravftdu, Ker^alla, Nere- 
yaAgallu, Neriyanimi, Neroro, No- 
ruTOra, Nidaamgivtora, Nidi^uYvi, 
Nidiai/igili, NidabrOla, Nidujnwi, 
Nllavaiii, Niliciname^ Kipdali, 
Nippapi, Nirnkopda* Ni^tlra, 
Noaan Taluq, Niiggaha|li, Ntkki- 
ndnipalle. ObalApnnm, Obal&pu- 
ram, Oldru, OraAgalla, Oravavi, 
Ornvakalla, PadigepAdu, Pagiddla, 
PaidipftU. P&lakk&du, Palani, 
PalayapariyOru, PaUapadu, Palle- 
Tfldu, PallikopdA, Ptltkra, Paflca- 
dh&ra, Paftoiliftgadcyaathanam, 
Paficapa)am, F&pda^adikta, Papdxa- 
▼ara Temple, Papen, Papyam, 
PapavinAtem, Paragada, Paiafije- 
runalli, Parasagada, PariteYOdi, 
ParAvanatbaddTastbanam, Paru- 
mofic&la, Pataceruvu, Pata Ginta- 
kiipta* P&takota, Pa^&H, PatOzu, 
Payaranikkttdikkadu, Pedada9d- 
loru, Pedafanllepalle, Pedakom- 
merla, Pedamakkena, Pedapalam, 
Pedaveputarla, PeddaointaJnip^, 
Peddadapdltkni Peddakakani, Ped- 
dakOdQru, Peddakommerla, Pedda- 
malle, Peddamudiyam, Peddananta- 
poxam, PeddapaJip&le^ftdap, Pena- 
galftru, Pepdrabbayi, Pentagia- 
mam, Penncala, PenucOt^) PenngaA* 
ciprOlu, Penokopd^u, PGranipadOt 
Peravali, Perimidi, Periyapala^mn, 
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PernkoVun, Perundnrai, PeniAga- 
JattOru, Pertira, PerusOmalarttm, 
PerusOmula, Pesarav&yi, Pesara- 
v&yikOta, Pdtav&yi, PiraAg^puram, 
PiihApuram, PoddatOra, Polakallu, 
POlera, Poll, Pflltiru, Pondalllra, 
Poniuunpalle, PonnApalle, Ponna- 
tota, PonnOlu, PonnHni, Pottapi, 
Po(^pak4u, PrabhuYUTX4a, Prasa- 
daparam Prattip&^u, Pulav&ni, 
Pmiccakuli, Polimaddi, Pulivarru, 
Pulivendala, Puliytlra, Pulla- 
gnnixni, PuUalaoerla^PQnlfra, Piuu, 
Pushpagiri, Pu^takOta. Bftj&mA- 
nikkaiAvu, RftjavOlu, R&iulamand- 
agiri, R&macandraddva, K&xnaaftga- 
ram, H&matlrtham, K&medvaram, 
RaAgapalle, BftpibennQru, Bath- 
Inru, BftyamuiarisOyiddvani, 

BftvaaiAgapuram, Re^^icarla, Be- 
gudipalle, Bfi^utala, Rolla- 
ma4ugu, RaddavOdi, Rfidiftyaii, 
Rudrftyapalle, S4bala, Sadfttiva- 
puram, Sahara, Sagara^lma, 
Sagatoru, Bftkfini, SAlavat^, 
SAleymn, SampaAgi, Sandalai, 
SaAgama, Saftgamaficipalle, SaA- 
gapatnam, SaAkamaddvaru, &iii- 
karapuram, 8&ntar&pimi, Sftnta- 

r&vQru, lS&ntivannad«varu, S4- 
aaAga, SatenahaUi, Sattenapalli, 
SatyamaAgalam, Savjuiaradmne, 

Savadurti, 8eAgOU&i, Sennivanam, 

^hamflmbftpuram, 8eUilu41i, 

^^^ipalle, ^ttupattU} iSevandli- 
vaia Temple, Siddhavatam, Sid- 
dhe^va^^ Siddhe^varapadu, Skjll- 

ginamOla, ^ikhAiipuraAima, Silam, 
SilaTu^umulapadu, Siihhai^adfi- 
varu, dimupalinuujlaga) Sinda>:ft4i» 
8i94igili,8ifigukkiIlddAr, SirivoUa, 
Siiiguppe, SiiiTaram, Siruvdla, 
6lt6ko9dA, Sitt&mOru, Sivakft&ci, 
Sivapuram, 6ivai«japiiram, Sivftra- 

maUMyaram, Sod&badaiiag<h}u, 
SOde Taluk, SOmabhatlu, Soma. 
haUi, SOmalApuram, SOmanalahaUi, 
SOman&thapuram, SOmAdvaradeva- 
flth&nam, Soxattlra, Srlpemm- 
bodoru, SrlraAgapuram, Srlfoilam 
6rlfailamanikhftrjimadfrya, Srl- 



teilaparvatam, Stl4l> Su^mafid, 
Surapuram, Sniaturu. 'iA4ipArti, 
T&duv&ya, Tailapadevaru, Taiy- 
ytlru, Talamaiicipatnam, Tft)]a- 
m&ripuram, Ta}lap&4u, T&Jlapiod- 
datOru, T&]Japitram,Tamballapalle, 
T&Agakkarai, TiiAgatQru, TaA. 
gutOru, Ta&javQru, TdliJcecarla, 
Tenftli, TeAguli, TeAkalukO^a, 
Ttotkru, Ti]iva}li, Timmftpuram, 
TiAgaltOQ, l^pasamndram, Ti^ 
pire44ipalle, l^rakanAmbe, Tirici- 
napaile/I^Xrthaiiagar, Tiruooottund, 
Tinikkaliku^4rajii, Tirukkanal- 
Inru, Tirukk&ituppa}]i, Tinimalup- 
pAdif Tirumurugan P&94i^ Tim- 
xiarftyaQapuramf TirunaruAgo^- 
4ai, TinmelvdU, TiruppalavOru, 
Tiruppaujdri, T]rapparittikiu(i4- 
ram, Tirappaya9am, llruppOrOru, 
Tiruva4andai, Tiruvadi, Tiruva- 
hendrapuram, TiruvalattOru, 

TimvappAnialai, Tiruyattiytiruy 
TiruYefijaisAAgu4al, Tiruvldi, 
TiraviQanaUQru, Tinivottijllru^ 
To]aa1puram, Tondaladume, 

Toi74<uitlni) TotTe4a, Torremula, 
Tribhavanamalla, Tripiuftntakam, 
Trivambakapunun, Toba4Uf 

Tujoru, TummalapAlam, Tumma- 
lapdtA, TuAgabhadra. XJbioerla, 
Uoayaffiri, Udayi^rpalayani, 

Uddani, Udiyttra, Ukkayapalle, 
UlgOru, XJlijarla, Umraarigi, 
U^^palle, UnnftTaram, Uppalk- 
da4iyam, IJp|)alai]*4u, Uppularu, 
Uppura, Unmella, Uruvako^4af 
Usandi, Uyyakko{^4aiunAlai, Uy- 
yalav&4a. Vadageri, Va4akarai, 
Vaddainftna, Vuddiiftla, Vaguru- 
go)]a, Vaikup^hapuram, Vallun- 
ValudQru, Vandiiftlla, 



1*4 
Va* 



aAglpuram, Vanipenta, Vap^i- 
met^Vapti]nittapQ4i, Varadai aj a- 
svAmi, Varadayyap&jyam, Vai&h*- 
vOru, Yarrikuptay Vft8alka4ak- 
kaiai, YayalOru, Veladurti, Vela- 
pali, Velftpiui, VeUccakko)attani, 
Vell&la, VeilekOvil, VelmakAni, 
VelpuirQra, Velpflffu, YSma, 
YdmalAnif Yemb&kam, Yemba- 
iQru, Y6mulapa4u, Y^Agambfiru, 
YefijamftAgtidalflru, YeAkatadri- 
pftlam, YeAka(agiri, Ydpaii^la, 
VetWuiAg&lam« YijayAdiyav 

Ynayaiia^;aiam, Yiiayftpunuu, 
Yikiamatiiya, Yinikopda) Ylrabal- 
lA^addva, Ylrabhadxa Temple. 
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VlI«gidl1^ VbanuaiidftT^ Ylia- 
nOle, VlnyaiMaie, VirftpftkihA, 
VixlkpAkdiApunin^ Vuh^ukftdGi- 
punm, Viiih^uvardluuia, VUtA- 
*vand«¥ft, VithalAivaza, Yi|tn- 
kattif VriddhAcalam, VvManlkru. 
YidAdi, Yadamatha, Ya^AiAvi, 
Yftd*^, YadayaUi, Yftdiki, 
Ya)ai«]A, YalAvftla. YalavaUiH, 
Yalisi, YaUMnanda, Yalloni, 
Yanamadala, YanamalaciDtala, 
Yarragu^i, Yanmg«4i<iuuie, Yana- 
go^tApalle, Yar»gai»t]a» Yana- 
ru9tlud^» Yanrakop^apftlam, 
Yaira Timmarftja GeruYu. 

iQ^Qru in Sattenacalle, H. of» Ivii. 
91. 

Inugpi^lat Inscn. at» 1. &6. 

Ipp^palem in Cilkaltatip*4Q> H. 
of, Ivi. 641. 

Ippapo^Ut Aoo. of, xzzv. 440. 

IpOru in Vinuko^ffa, U. of, hri, 474. 

IrakaUu in Khammam, Inscr. in 
the T. at, xiv. 663. 

Ii«lu4u, Inter, in the T. at, bd. 69. 

Irode» Inaon. in the Tb. at, Iv. 865 to 
172. 

IrukDoru in DupftdUf Inscr. near 
a well at, Jtiii. 191. 

ImmbO^u in YandaTAli, Inaor. at, 
Iviii. 167. 

IravainftUu KamlriaiBan^ Genealogy 
of the, zlii. 198. 

Isakapalle, InBcrs. at, zzzvi. 244. 
Title-deed with Kanditestri of, 
xxxvi. 24. 

Isakapalle RamMvara Dikahita, 
Title-deed of, 1. 66. 

Isarapuram, Inscr. in the T. at, 
xxix. 331. 

Isul^adinne, Aco. of, xlri. 260. 

livarahalayudha Candra, Inscrs. of, 
zxviii. 327. 

Itim&rapuram, Inscrs. in the T. 
at, XX. 343. 

ItimarpOru in Pottapinadu* H. of, 
xliv. 296. 

lyyUAgimalai in the YiUukaUi 
Tttluk, Inscr. in the T. at, Iv. 324. 



Jagad«kaimlla Jimudiliha DftTa, H. 
of, XXV. 40 to 86. 

Jagadddvarara of Kadamba, Gene- 
alogy of the, lix. 144. 

Jagannatham, H. of, vi. 246. 



JagannAthapaiam, Title-deeds of, 

xxxvi. 346 ; lix. 222, 296, 326. 
Jaggaiy, Ahout the mode of prepaid 

mg, liii. 366. 
^•gg^ponm^ H. of, tu. 402. 
Jaiipm village, Inscr. in tW 

IdJcshmlivara T. at, xxviii. 428. 
Jaina oaste, Aoe. of the, xliiL 

266; Jaina religkua, H. of the, 

xliii. 194 ; Ui. 496w 
Jaina kingf, Geaeakgy «f the, xlnL 

316. 
Jaina T. at Ha)ebl<a, Inscn. in tha, 

xxix. 23. 
Jakkampttdi in Mailavaram, Inscr. 

at, xu. 236. 
JakknAccruva, Insor. at, xl. 644. 
Jaladi in MrittujAnnagar, Aoo. of, 

1. 329. 
JalAyipwam, H. of, Ivi. 611. 
Jallom in Prtlonadot H. of, sdz. 4ft. 
Jamadftla, Insom. aSfc, xl. 640. 
Jamidraylpoiam, Title-deed of, lix. 

246. 
JamftUbada, Ace. of^ xxiv. 396; 

xliit. 486. 
Jambulama^oga, Ace. of, i. 209 ; iv. 

361 ; XXXV. 44, 196. Inscra. at, 

xxxvii. 1. Rannada in, xxxvii. 324. 
JambnkiAvanun, Aco. of the T. o^ 

viii. 284K. 
Jampani,H. of the village of, V.40&. 

JaAgalapaUe, H. of, iii. 412; xli. 

613 ; xliv. 394. 
JaAgaAguQ^la, H. of, iii. 646. 
JaAgftparam, H. of, iii. 647. 
Jarkipa^ in VeAkatagiii, Aoo. of, 

xxxvi. 16. 
Jattivaripalle, H. of, xliv. 387. 
Javaladarftfi, H. of, Ivii. 349. 
Jayantipuram, Insor. in the T. at, 

xlv. 268. 
Jayapnraaa, H. of the hill tribes of, 

vi. 106. 
Jayatugi Bevara, Inscn. of, xxvii. 

490,492,496. 
JigiK in Gu^t^i^i^i Ixucrs. at, xlviiL 

76. 
Jlla^pmagtkdem, H. of, xli. 480. 
JiUeUa, fiiacn. in the Ta. at, xvL 

496 ; xviii. 34, 77 ; xxxvi. 467 ; xl. 

S13. 
JilleUamadaka, Copper Inscr. with 

Dftvartjacar^'a of, xx. 462. 
Jinunanapalle in DQpadn, Inscra. at, 

xiii. 107, 260. 
Jfianaaambandhasvimi, H. of, iiL 

182. 
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J0gire<)4ipalle in SiddhavAlam, H. 

of, xiii. 487. 
JoladarMi, Inscn. at, zL 89. Htle- 

deedfl in the poMeasioa of Cinnam- 

bbaila of, zL 251. 
Jonn«laga(}4}a in CilkalOmpldlli, H. 

of, M. 419. 
Jonnavarun, Lucr. in tho T. at, 

xviii. 354. 
J<yrftpTiTani,H. of, Tiii. 201. 
JfiJakalla, H. of, Ivi. 357. 
Jummalapuzam, Gift to the Brah- 

manaof, xxiz. 119. 
JmnmanapAlam, Inscr. at, ziv, 599. 
Jtkp&4Q, H. of, ziT. 241. 
JlkpaUi, Sannad with Knmara 

Nftya4u of, zzzvi. 98. 
Jlli^lUTi, Inacrs. at, ziii. 328; zl. 

646. 
JnwalapaUe, H. of, iz. 315. Lucr. 

in the T. at, zviii. 212. 
JyOtigrunam in Siddhavatam, Imcr. 

in the T. at, zviiL 207. 



KabbnnAdAf '^^^^c. of the division of, 

zlv. 369. 
Kacivi in KO^i. Inacr. in the T. at, 

zzriii. 414. 
KadabA Samasthtnam in the Tolaya 

Country, Ace of, zIy. 448. 
KA4ahO)e, Inacr. in the T. at, zziz. 

364. 
Kadalore, tee Glkdaltlin, Aoc of. 
Kadamakimtla in Pyftpali, Inacr. in, 

zU. 24. 
Kadamba, Aoc. of the kings of, liz. 

144. 
KadambarkOvil, Inacr. in the T. at, 

Iy. 323. 
Kadamblkra Tadiyan SlniYa]l&]ad6va, 

Genealogy of, zlvii. 209. 
Kadamtkm in Ffcnimaficftla, H. of, 

Iv. 269. H. of the Zamindars of, 

iii. 235. T. of K. in Dittukat^i 

(Trichinopoly), viii. 302. 
Kadapa, Aoc of the reigns of 

the English at, zv. 207. Aoc. of, 

zviii. 1 ; zzu.141 ; !▼. 57, 61, 65 ; 

viii. 5 1 . Genealogy of the Nabobs 

of, zlvii. 233, 316. 
Kadapayapalle (EadsTayapaUe) in 

Siddliayatain, Inscr. at, zviii. 219, 

316. 
KAdarabftdu, H. of the village of, iv. 

424. 



Kadari, Aoc of, Ixv. 73. 
Ka4av2ikohma in Tadipatri, Inacr. in 

the T. at, zii. 534 
KadavQru, Inscr. in the T. at, zzzii. 

426. 
K&gineli in Koda, Inscr. in the T. 

at, zzvi. 659. 
Kailasa, Aoc. of the mount, zxi. 347. 
Kail&seAvara, Inscrs. in the T. of, 

Iviii. 60. 
Kaitabhd6vara Dova, Inscr. in the T. 

of, zzz. 77. 
Kajipalle in Takkolu, Inscr. in the 

Yishpu T. at, zviii. 209. 
Kftjip«(a, Inscr. in the T. at, zL 

125. 
Kftkaravftdu, H. of, Ivii. 358. 

Sannad with Abbar&ju Guruvarftja 

of, Ivi. 162. Sannad with the 

Karpam of, zl. 13. Inscn. at, zl. 

109. 
K&katlyya Gapapati I>«va Mahft. 

rftyalu, Inscr. <», zlii. 847. 
Kftkatlyya Rudra Gajapati, Inscr. 

of, zv. 487. 
K&katiyyavaihfem, Genealogy of 

the, zlvii. 62. 
Kalacnri, Inscrs. of Cakravaiti Bij- 

japa Deva of, zzvii. 78, 84 ; of 

Cakravaiti R&yanftrftyapa &iAka. 

maddva of, zzvii. 74, 76 ; of Cakra- 

varti Tribhikvanamalla Bijjaqa 

D«va of K., zzvii. 85, 86. 
Kft)ag1, Ts. in the village of, zlvi. 

333. 
Kftlahasti, Title-deed in the T. of, 

1. 197. 
K&lakdda, Ace. of, zlv. 426. 
Kalamalla, H. of the village of, iii. 

137. In DuwHru, Inscrs. in the 

Ts. at, zviii. 72 ; zzzvi. 242. 
Kftlasha^dapliaam, Aoc. of, Uz. 100. 
Kalavat&la, Inscr. near, zv. 61. 
Kalburagi, Aoc. of, zlvi. 71. Inscrs. 

at, zlvi. 88, 203. 
Kaleru in BAjamahendri, H. of, vi 

172. 
Kalgdfivara in KurugOdn, Inscrs. in 

the Ts. at, zi. 417 ; zxiz. 285. 
KAligi (KAligiypru), in Tengab', 

IiiscT8.of the Ts. at, zzv. 472 ; zlv. 

215 ; zlvi. 120, 231. 
Ka^iiigapatnam, H. of, iz. 363. 
KaliAga B&its, Names of the, iv. 1. 
Kaliyuga, Kings of the lunar race in 

the beginning of the, zlvii. 195. 

Names of the zings of the, li. 221. 

Different eras of the, liii. 428. 
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Kaliylkm, huct, in the village of,- 

zxxi. 132. 
Kalkdri in Ko^, Inscr. in the T. at; 

xzTi. 636. 
Kallakere (Kallukeri) in Ko^a,InMT8. 

in the Ts. at, «▼. 361 ; xxviii. 17, 

86. In BihQla, Aoc. of the T. of, 

xxTui, 863. In In<}i, Inacr. in the 

T. xxviii. 88. 
EaUame4a, Inaor. in the T. at, liL 

327. , ^ 

Ka)lapperambQra, Inacn. in the T. 

at, fviii. 308, 312. 
KaUar, Guatonia of the caste of the, 

liu. 209. 
Kallarg04a, H. of the Ts. of, liii. 68. 
Xallukeri in Ko^a, 9ee Kallakere. 
KallQru in DuvvOni, H. of, Iv. 98. 

Inacrs. at, xxxvi. 233, 246. 
Eallutla, H. of, i. 442. Inacrs. at, 

XV. 98, 124, 139. 
Kalogotla in Oaiigalamarri, Inacr. 

at, XV. 430 ; xvi. 446, 486 ; xl. 93, 

Kaluvagr&mam in Sattanapalle, 

Inacr. in the T. at, Ivii. 218. 
Kaluvepalle, H. of, vii. 266. 
Kalvalapl>4i, Title-deed regarding 

the village of, xxxvi. 13. 
Kaly&ai in Hyderabad, Inscia. in the 

villa5«» J^oar, xlv. 61. Ace of, 

xlvi. 44. 
Kftmadfivaru, H. of, xxviii, 266. 
EamalAdevipuram, Title-deed of , lix. 

360. . ^ ^ 

K&malapuram, Aoc. of, i. 1. H. of, 

xxxiii. 171, 324. 
Kftmanta Rftjapuram, H. of, xliv. 384. 
Kftmanoru in Duvvftru, H. of, Iv. 14. 

Inacrs. in the Ta. at, xviii. 64; 

xxxvi. 443. 
EamaBamudram, Inacr. about K. 

given as Inam, Ivi. 188. 
Kfunb&ladinne, Inacr. in a garden at, 

XV. 97. H. of, XX. 29. 
Kambam in Nellore, Ace. of, xviii. 

291. In Indl, Inacr. in the T. at, 

xxviii. 99. 
KammaravftdivUm in Cittapnram, 

Inscr. in the T. at, xxv. 603. 
Kampili, Inscr. in the T. at, xlvi. 

447. 
Kampalle, Ace. of, xxxv. 469. 

Kampamalla, Inscr. in the 6iva T. 

at, xl. 100. ^ .. 

Kampa Samudram, H. of, xvu. 237 ; 

or Veftkat&ramar&japuram, Ace. of, 

xvii. 239. 



Kampli, Aoc. of, xliii. 1 17. 
KanagOdOru, Inscrs. at, xxxvi. 606. 
Kan^cai«ya,06nealo^ of, xlvii. 161. 
Kanaktkru, Aoc. of, xix. 363. 
K&n&la, Inscr. in the T. at, xvi. 463. 
Eanaparru in Sattanapalle, H. of, 

Ivi. 410 ; vii. 609. 
Kftnftporam, Inscr. in the T. at, xzvL 

737. 
KanapOni, Title-deeds held by the 

SrOtrlyamdar of, xxxvi. 60. 
KAfid, Inacn. in the Jaina T. at, 

XXX. 163. Copper Inscrs. about 
lands given to Yaradartjaav&mi at, 

XXXI. 181. 

K&ftdnegaltkru in HanugaUu, Inacr, 

at, xxvi. 619. 
Kftflclpuram, Ace. of the Kahomedan 

rulers at, xxi. 394. 
K&ficlmfthfttmyam, Aoc. of, xi. 

242. 
KA^da, Inscr. of the T. of, xxix. 

63. 
Kandala HafigAc&ryalu, Title-deed 

of, 1. 17. 
Ka94<un^g^hun in Manntmgu^i, 

Inscr. in the T. at, Iv. 328. 
KandamOri liftgfar&iu in Manilla* 

pA4u, Sannads of, 1. 44. 
EandanavOlu, H. of, xvi. 363, 634. 

Inscrs. at, xv. 269. 
KandavOlu, H. of, AnnapQni in, xi. 

321 . Inscrs. in the villages adjoin- 

insr, xl. 193. 
Kandukimi, Inscr. in the T. at, xvL 

492. 
Eandidav&9i in GhriddalCmi, Inscr. 

at, xiii. 317. 
Kaiigayam, Inscrs. in the T. at, Iv. 

369 ; vi. 399. 
K&niyilnamar, H. of the caste of the, 

liii. 196. 
Eafijippalli in DhapftyakaAkOta, 

Inscr. in the T. at, Iv. 362. 
KaftkaQftlapBille, in SattenapaUe, H. 

of, 1. 463 ; Ivi. 326. 
Kanna4a, Inscrs. in the country of, 

xxix. 1 ; XXX. 1. 
Kannanudakala, Inscr. in the T. at, 

xvi. 482. 
Eannapuram, in K&Agayam, Inscrs. 

in the Ts. at, Iv. 361 ; Ix. 401. 
Eannaradevaru, Inscrs. about, 

xxviii. 106. 
Kannava}li in Indi, Inscr. in the T. 

at, xxvi. 776. 
Kanneka<L41a in Cintapalle, Aoc of, 

1.356. 
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Kannelora, Tnscr. in the T. of 
Poturftju at, XT. 92. Title-deed with 
K&rftya^a Bhatlu of, zxxvii. 362. 
H. of, iv. 896. 

KaxinOlu, in D6Tant)ra, Inscr. in the 
T. at, XV. 374 ; in Onnttru, do., xv. 
376 ; in POvem, do., xv. 407 ; in 
Vappuladare, do., xv.376; in GA<Ji- 
dimalla, do., xv. 377 ; H. of the 
village of, vi 835, 356 ; x. 689 ; xl. 
310;xliii. 166;lv. 263. 

Kanthtpnram, Inacr. about the 

M&nyam of, xriii. 218. 
Kant«ptldi, H. of, Ix. 188. 
Kanamarlap1>4i in Vinako94A} H. 

of, Ivi. 483. 
Kannpaiti near Cenntnra, H. of the 

viUage of, xxii. 77. 
Kanuptkro, Title-deeda about Kftla. 

hanti^vara in the hands of Gaftcu. 

bhatlu of, xxxTi. 46. 
KantiTu, Title-deed about the villa^ 

given as M&nyam, xxxvi. 67. List 

of the Priests of the Mathamof, 

xliii. 319. 
Kanyamah&muni, Ace. of, xxii. 17. 
Kanyftkum&rl (Komorin), H. of the 

T. of, xix. 253. 
Kapatrala in PaficapAlyun, Ace. of 

the Samasth&nam of, Ivi. 1. 
Ka^ilMvara Bevarftju, Aoc of the 

king of, xlvii. 12. 

Karagudari in Hftnogallu, Inscr. in 

the T. at, xxvi. 555. 
KarakaK Inscrs. in, xlv. 481. 
Karamenagu^ta* Aoc. of, xxxvi. 

19. 
KftrasAla in Ci]akaltkrupa4u, H. of, 

Ivu. 69. 
Karatanftti RAja, Genealogy of the, 

xUi. 201. 
EArempQdi* H. of the village of, v. 

377. 
Karigiri, Inscrs. in the T. at, xviii. 

233. 
KarikAlCols Biju, Inscrs. regard- 
ing, xlii. 341. 
Kariniaddala, Inscr. in the Allamma 

T. of, xvi. 490. 
Kftrivolup&lem in Dtipft^Uy Inscrs. 

near the Fort at, xiii. 192. 
Kariteppattu PAlyapa^tu, (Genealogy 

of, in. 174. 

Kai^taha, Genealogy of the rulers 
of, viii. 324. H. of the Fortresses 
built in thereign of the Rajas of, 
li. 338. 



Kantian, H. of, vi. 356 ; x. 589; xl. 

310; Iv. 161,201. 
Karrftlla in DfipA^u* Inscrs. at, xiii. 

207. 
Kartaraliapdhi in BaddavOlu, Inscrs. 

in the T. at, xiii. 279. Title-deed 

of (Iennare4^ at, xiii. 298. 
Eartaraiyya,Acc. of, xliii. 477. 
Karumbakkn^i, Genealogy of the 

P&lagftrs of Tov^Mian at, xlvii. 

122. 
Karlkru, Inscrs. in the Ts. at, Iv. 334, 

336;lx.378. 
Earuvalamanda Nalluru near Srl- 

vaUiputtUru, Inscrs. in the T. at, 

Uv. 63. 
E&ryamaptk4it War preparations in. 

Ixii. 301. 
Efts&puram, Inscrs. at, xv. 315; 

xvi. 457. 
Kasuvukurru in CilakaluripA^n, H. 

of, xiv. 237 ; Incn. at xfii. 283 ;' 

xlviii. 38. 
KatakadMam, Genealogy of the 

kings of, xxxvii. 423. 
K&thevaram, H. of the village of, 

V. 462. 
Katrap&4nf H. of the village of, v. 

433,461. 
Kattakeri in BadAvi, Inscr. in the 

T. at, xxvi. 771. 
KattamOru in Bellaftkov^ H. cif 

Ivi 384. 
!Katt«fLga^9i in K&ftgayam, Inscrs. 

in the Ts. at, Iv. 367 ; Ix. 407. 
KattempUdif H. of, iii. 501, 565 ; in 

RepaUe,lx. 111. 
Eftvalivari Khapdriffe,H. of, xvii.233. 
Kavat&lam H. of Adavtniin, xl. 329. 
Kaveri, Inscr. in the T. at, Iv. 364. 
Kav«ripa|yam, Inscrs. in the T. at, 

Iii. 326. 
Kaveripa^am, H. of, li. 127, 129, 181. 
Kavtlru, Aoc. of, 1. 469. 
Eayabagi in KoUapuram, Inscr. at, 

xxvi. 863. 
Kayirapalle, Copy of the Pat(a of the 

Affraharam ox, lix. 301. 
Eavira Bamacandrapnnun, Title- 
deed of the Agrsharam of, lix. 292. 
KedarMvara, Inscr. in the T. of, 

xxix. 523. 
Keladi, Genealogy of the kings of, 

xUx. 29. 
Kenadala, Aco. of the Kathams at, 

xxxii. 103. 
Keficaragu44e, Inscr. in the T. at, 

xi. 399. 
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Kai»)a country, Aoo. of the, zlii. 

148 ; Uu. 294. 
KeralATaimft, Aoo. of the king, 

mi. 394. 
Kereydri, Inacr. in the T. at, zzix. 

400. 
KManupAlle in BeUalkkon^^A* H. of, 

iTi. 402. 
K«Mri RAjn, QeneftlogT of, zlvii. 4. 
KMaTapwiun, Title-deed of the 

Agnoftram of, liz. 211. Inscr. in 

the Tt. at, xxiz. 465. 
K«aaTarappft4u, H. of, rii. 536. 
Etaavanna of KQriiinbinft4af Genea- 
logy of the king, zlii. 222. 
KeaaTasTAmi TempJe at Nftga]adinne, 

Inacr. of the, zziii. 8. 
KetaYarapukOtA in CintapaUe, Inacr. 

at, zii. 253. 
Khf^wtiya in Cikati, H. of, lix. 100. 
KhallikOta, Origin and H. of. It. 35. 
Khammam Taluk, H. of Tunnijla 

village in, iv. 304. Inscrs. at, ziii. 

340. 
KhAnnva]! AgrahAram, Inacr. of the, 

zxix. 107. 
Kharupalle in F^oapAlyam, Inacr. 

at, xxiii. 67. 
KhampulU, Aoc. of, zxziii. 76. 
KhilllkAtA, Ace. of the Kamam of 

ChatramnthA in, lix. 141. 
Kiblepattif Inacra. at, xt. 59. 
KiocamAmbapuram, Copper Inacn. 

of, zlviii. 398. 
Kiocamma AgrahAram, H. of, zvii. 

224. 
Kllayttr, Inacr. in the livara T. at, lii. 

843. 
Killokere in Siruka^am, Inacra. 

of, xxix. 4. 
Kimi4i SamasthAnam, H. of the 

nilera in, iv, 141 ; zlvii. 150. 
Kimmtkm in PeddAporam, H. of, zix. 

189 191. 
KirAlMLyi in DhArakOta, Titlcdeed 

of the Tillage of, lix. 309. 
Klrtipalle, H. of, ii. 411. 
KlrtiTarmaddTa, Inacra. regarding, 

xxTiii. 232. 
KittOm in KaAgayam, Inacr. in the 

T. at, Ix. 400. 
Kocoerla in Vinuko^^A* H. of Iti. 

504. 
Kooci (Cochin), Ace. of Sri KatA- 

yapaawAmi ojf Tiruppapitturai in, 

liii. 347. 
Kodakaro, Aeo. of the diTiaion of, 

xIt. 306. 



Ko^amoggi in Ko^a, Inacra. in the 

T. at, xxT. 354 ; xxTi. 762. 
Koda9<}a KAmApnram in DttTOm, H. 

of. It. 63. 
Ko^oppa in Dambala, Inacr. in the 

T. at, xxTi. 701. 
Kodftm. Sannad held by VellAla 

Naraaiihha of, xx. 479. Inacra. in 

the Ta. at, xt. 106, 116, 131 ; XTiii. 

358 ; xxxTii. 40. 
KodaTandlapaUe, H. of, xxii. 130. 
EOkata, H. of the Tillage of, x. 96. 
Kokkarapaiica, Inacr. in theT. at, 

XTi. 421. 
KokkaiAyapalle, Aoo. of, xxxt. 

275. 
Kolabh1manapA4n in I>tkpA4n, InacFP. 

in Old Telnga at, xiii. 259, 264. 
Kolaikkaloni, Inacra. in, xlii. 489. 
Kolar, Inacra. in the Ta. at, xxxi. 

149. 
KOlaTali, H. of, i. 189. 
KoUmigu^ths Inecra. in the T. at, 

xl. 131. 
Kolkaloni, Inacra. of, xlTiii. 172. 
K0|lama4Qgu in CittaTola, H. of 

the Tillage of, xliT. 141. 
KoUttni, H. of, Tii. 446, 467 ; xIt. 

283. Inscrs. in the Ta. at, xii. 

272 ; xxxii. 161 ; xlii. 441 ; ItiI. 

209,212,309. 
Kolnmulapalle, H. of, xxxTii. 223. 
K5}umtkru in Gakragiri, Inacra. in 

the Ts. at, Ti. 392 ; It. 350. 
KOmalanOtala, Copper Inscra. at, xii. 

455. 
KOmapa Settif H. of, liii. 191. 
KomAra Ananta RAjapuram, Inacra. 

at, xlTiii. 418. 
KomArakandAla BhATanAcAri, Sannad 

of, 1. 9. 
KomAraiAmanAtha, Aoc. of, Ixi. 76. 
KomirapQ^i in CintapaUe, H. of, M 

538 ; Ix. 206 ; iii. 680. 
Kommaddi (Kommadi), H. of, iii. 

404 ; X. 137 ; xlii. 70. 
Kommalaguntla, Aoc. of, xxxtI. 7. 
Kommerla, H. of, xx. 265 ; xii 39. 
Kommom in Cit^TOlu, Ace of the 

Tillage of, xHt. 390 ; 1. 386. 
KomperlapAdu in CintapaUe, H. of, 

iTi. 380. 
Konako4la in Gntti, H. of, xUii. 121. 
KonamakuQtA in Veftkatagiri, Title. 

deed of, 1. 177. 
Konapalli, Aoc. of, xxxt. 267. 
KOnapuram in CittavOlu, Aoc. of, 

xliv. 391. 
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KonarAjapalle in BiddluiTatam, 
Inacp. at, xviii. 328. 

Kdna 8amadram in Siddhavatam, H. 
of, ziii. 486. 

Kdna^u Taluk, Inacr. in the T. at, 
Iv. 330 ; Ix. 366. 

KoQ4&gimta SaAkara Sittri, Title, 
deed of, 1. 108. 

KoQdaj&ffarlamQdif H. of, t. 440. 

KoQdapaUi in Gu^^Oru, Inacn. in the 
Ta. at, xlviii. 71. 

Kopdaparti, Inacr. at, xlvi. 176. 

Ko^dAp^t^^ni i^ Vinuko^dAy H* o^» 
iu.606;lx. 117. 

Ko^dapuram, H. of, xli. 1 14 ; iv. 492. 

Ko9dA Savarala race, Ace. of the 
mannen and customs of the, vi. 
164. 

Ko^da SuAkasnla in Jambula 
Madngn, given as drOtriyam, xx. 
260. InscTS. at, xv. 66. 

KovdA^ltif (Ko9davdti)> Ace of 
Cavali in, xlviii. 63. Inscrs. in K, 
xxiii. 281 to 441 ; xlviii. 63, 64, 
89 ; xlix. 118, 217 ; Ivii. 163. 
KovdnhhayuinYeftka^giri, Title- 
deed of, 1. 6. 
Eo9du caste of Jayapuram, Ace. of 

the, vi. 78. 
Ko^d^^i^) Inicr. near, xviii. 362. 
About the T. of, xxii. 187 ; xliv. 
344 ; xlviii. 439 ; Ivii. 320. Copy of 
Kaul with the Villaffe aerks of, 
zzxv. 88. In Jambulamadug^ 
Copy of Kaul with Kond^ Bha^lu 
at, XXXV. 68. Qo^dipAlle in, H. of, 
u. 309. 

KOn«ru, Inscr. at, xvi. 492. 
KOnMvaxabhailapalle, Aoc of, 

xxxri. 8. 
Koftgalavldu in ^ddhava^am, H. of, 

xiu. 488. 
Koftganapalle, Inscr. at, xl. 643. 
Koftgapi of Malabar, H. of the caste 

of, liii. 386. 
KOnikigramam, SaDnad with M. 

Acyutarama Blkriiita and others 

of, xii. 86. 
Koftkapa country, Genealogy of the 

Bajas of the, xi. 667 ; IxL 262. 
Koppada, Insors. in Uie T. at, xxix. 

76,96,99, 116. 
Koppadaslma, Inscr. in the Ma^^Kam 

at, xxix. 70. 
Kopparru in Cintapalle, H. of, Ivii. 

64. 
Kopparti, H. of, xxxvii. 182. 



Kopparti Gemva in Cannoru, Inscr. 

at, xiv. 430. 
KoppOlu, H. of, ii. 416 ; xxxv. 107 ; 

xu. 91. Inscrs. at, xv. 7 3; xxxvii. 

112. 
Korakonda Yaradacaxi, Copper 

Inscrs. with, xviii. 406. 

Koravdii Aoc. of the l§iva T. at, liii* 

79. 
KorUmarla, H. of the village of, v. 

443. 
Korrapftdn* Ace. of, vii. 206 ; 1. 443. 
In DuwOm, Inscr. at, xviii. 46, 
66 ; 1. 443. 
Korukonda, H. of, ii. 231 ; xix. 76. 
KOrutadiparm, H. of, v. 368. 
KOruvampalle, Inscr. in the T. at, xv. 

109. 
KMinapalle, H. of, vii. 886. 
KOta in NeUmn, H. of, xli. 116. 
Kotakandukoru in Cagalamarri, 

Inscr. in the T. at, xv. 422 ; xl. 226. 
Kotako^da, H. of, x. 469. 
KO^ambedu in Yeftkatagixi, Title- 

deed of the people of, 1. xxi. 
KoVftpadu, H. of, IX. 230; xxxvii. 289. 
K6tavumnuu» in Dambala, Insor. in 

the T. at, xxvi. 698. 
Ko^ikam Nagama Nayadu, Genealogy 

of, xlvii. 201. 
Ko^i^am Samasthanam, Genealogy of 

the descendants of the, viii. 319. 
Ko^Orn, Inscrs. at, xHx. 243. 
Kottacintaku^ta in Tadipatri, Inscr. 

in the village of, xU. 627. 
KoUiOapaUe, Title-deed of Subbdda. 

■ari at, xv. 216. Aoc. of, xv. 217. 
Kcttapalle,H. of the village of, xxxv. 

106 ; xvii. 82, 336 ; xliv. 189. Title- 
deed at, xlviii. 466. Sannad with 

Brahmatantiasftmi of, xx. 48<^. 

Inscara. at, xxxvi. 426 ; xxxviii. 82 ; 

xl. 616. 
Kottapa^nam, Inser. of, xxix. 73. 
Kottavasal, Inscr. in the T. at,lii. 329. 
Kot^yam, Gkiwafegy oi the kings el^ 

xlii. 196. 
Kotttkm in SiddhavaVun, H. ol, xiii. 

670 ; in Mayilavaram, Inscr. in the 

village of, xii. 236. 
Kotula midatum, Inscr. at, xvi. 472 ; 

in Haveh Ksainole, Inscr. at, xv. 

276. 
KOvalli in CintapaUe, H. of, Ivi. 614. 
KOvalOru, Inscrs. xntheYish^u T. 

at, Iviii. 818. 
KOvelagtt^tK Ace. of, Ivii. 424. H. of 

Hanumadgu^d^un in, xxi. I ; xL 1. 
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KATekunfi^iy H. of Uib Tillage of, v. 

419. 
Kovila4i, Inscn. in the T. at, Iviii. 

332 to 348. 
KoTilakuvtA, Sannada of, xl. 1. 
KoTvali, Sannada with BamaliAga- 

bhaUa of, xii. 88. 
KdyamuttDru, Inacra. at, zln. 389. 
KOvilagimtAf H. of, xzziii. 326. 

Ijiacra. in the Viahau T. at, zl. 70. 
Ko^riT& A^hanun, Aoc. of, lix. 101. 
Kndugtagxri in KannOlu, Aoo. of, iii. 

302; ]3. 310; xxxvii. 167. InVela- 

durti, Inacn. in the T. at, xv. 393 ; 

in OOra^tlA, Inacr., zv. 396. 
Knahoakanna4adeya Mahartya, Ace 

of, zlvii. 68. 
KriiiLpambhatla in Ve^uturla, Docn- 

mentof, Ivi. 211. 
Kriah^ampalle AgrahAram, H. of, It. 

66. 
Kriahp&puram, Ace. of, zxzv. 296 ; 

zliii. 361. 
Kpsh^Apuramatham, List of booka 

at the, zliii. 403. 
Kriah^a Ran, Ace. of, zlvi. 496. 
Kriah^a B&va, Inacra. at AmaxAvati- 

pa^nam ox, zxzviiL 43, 46. 
Krishnarftyan, Ace of, Iviii. 34. 
Kpahnaraya Maharayaru, H. of» 

zzviii. 287. 
Kriahnarftya Samndram, Inacr. con- 
cerning Cennakeiava Perumal at, 

xvi. 481. 
Kiiahjpa SomAy&julnpaUe, Ace. of, 

xzzv. 324. , 

Kriahnaavami Temple in orivalli- 

pnttnr, H. of the, liv. 60. H. of 

the K. T. in Tiruvarappu, liii. 

176. 
Kritiylkna« <m Naiur&ni. 
Kritayugam, Rajaa who reigned in 

the, 1i. 219. 
KroeUm in BellaAko94&f H. of, 

Ivi. 387. 
Kahatriya, Aoc. of the caate of the, 

Uii. 246. 
Kubbatora, Inacra. of, zUz. 633. 
Kndp&pain Duwftm, Inscrs. regard- 
ing the village of, xviii. 68. 
Ktidpfldi, H. of, V. 409 ; ziv. 123. 
Kudfuyftni in Aravakknrci, H. of, 

liv. 310. 
Kn^itiiii in Bellftri, Inacr. in the T. 

at, zi. 446. 
Kukkancdu in PafLcapftlyam, Inacr. 

on the mount D6vanako94a at, 

zziii. 70. 



Kukkanimi in MudagaUo, Inacr. in 

the T. at, zzvi. 640. 
Kulabhtialu^La P&^dyamahftraja, Aoc 

of, Iii. 92. 
Kii}akkanattOr, Inacr. in the Peru- 
mal T. at, Ui. 341. 
Kulattfiru, Inacr. in the Siva T. at, 

Iii. 348. 
Kulige, loat of the Ta. and rivera and 

h^y watera at, zlv. 240. 
KulOttuAga Cola Mahanjft, Inacr. 

regarding, zHi. 346. 
KulOttuiiga P&94ya> Aoc. of, Iii. 44. 
Eumara Ananta B&jupa}em, H. of, 

Iv. 18. 
KumAradAvam, H. of the T. of, Izi. 

190 
Eum&ra Ramanna (aon of Gompali 

Raya) in Bellari, H. of, Ixi. 126. 
Komarunipalle in CitW^Oln, H. of » 

zHv. 287. 
Kumbakftfti, H. of the T. at, zlv. 391 
Kumma Nayakan of Vedapa^ 

Pajem, H. of, Uv. 269. 
Kummarivaraaa in R«palle, H. of, 

Ivi. 300. 
Kumpi^lpuram. Inacr. regarding the 

village of, zz. 342. 
Eamuda NellQru in Gi^avOln, Aoc. 

of, zUv. 291. 
Kui&civakkali, Aoc. of, bd. 268. 
Kundftpuiam, Inacra. in the Ta. at, 

xzxi. 1 ; zzxu. 177 ; zlv. 340, 861. 
Kundarpi, Inacr. of, zziv. 48. 
Kundapnm, Ace. of, zlv. 461. 
Eimigalagadde, Inacr. in the T. at, 

zziz. 289. 
Kuftjftru, Ace. of, zlv. 443. 
KufijaaiAganapuram, Title-deed of 

the village of, liz. 262. 
Kuiljaviharipuram, Title-deed of the 

Agraharam of, liz. 266, 269. 
KuiikAlakuntha in Vinuko94&i H. of, 

Ivi. 43. 
Kuftkantsru, H. of Paficapajem m, 

zzziv. 80. . 

Ku^nattunaiju in Malabar, Beria 

(Revenue) of, liii. 146. 
Kuntimftdhvaavami Temple at 

Pithapuram, Inacr. at the, ii. 2. 
Ku^toji in Mudeb&lu, Inacr. in, 

zzv. 274. 
Kupatora (Kuppatteu) in Myaore, 

Inacra. in the Ta. at, zzviii. 4, 

37, 402 ; zzx. 79. 
Kuppayapalem, Sannad with Geficu 

Naya^tt of, xxzvi. 100 
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Kuradakote (KuradakOti) in Dam- 

bala, Inscrs. in the T. at, xxv. 

318, 337 ; xxvi. 751, 768. 
Kurada Matham, Inscr. at, xliii. 

423. 
Kurakondi, Inscr. in the T. at, xv. 

313. 
KurapAmeraftgi, H. of, iv. 251. 
Kurava, Inscr. in the T. at,xxix. 308. 
KurottihaUi in K04&> Inscr. in the 

T. at, xxviii. 60. 
Kurikulam, Genealogy of the family 

of, xlvii. 155. 
KOrmaltmi in Siddhavatam, H. of, 

xiii. 551. 
Karug<>4u in BellAri, H. of, Ixi. 1 ; 

Inscrs. in, xi. 417, 424. 
Kuruguj^tap^Ue, H. of, vi. 36t. 
Kununala, Inscr. at, xii. 470. 
KuromaUtmi, H. of, liii. 174. 
KuramaHul§ivar&ma 6&stri, Sannads 

of the sons of, xl. 1. 
Kurumbi, (lenealogy of the kings of, 

xlii. 222. 
Karuvadage44ei Inscrs. in the T. at, 

xxix. 291, 297, 298, 301, 306. 
Kyatavaram, H. of, Iv. 45. 



Laga4apft4u, in Cintapalle, Ace. of, 

1. 366. 
Lakkarftju, Ace. of, 1. 471. 
Lakko9(ji (Lakkim^i) in Damhala, 

Inscr. at, xxv. 491 ; xxvi. 669, 708 ; 

xxviii. 366. 
LakshmUvara, Inscrs. in the Ts. of, 

xxiii. 93; xxv. 297, 469, 646; 

xxvi. 678, 709, 736. 
Lakshmlnuram in Dardi, Title-deed 

of G-. r^arasimmulu of, 1. 63. 
Lftlngu4i, Inscrs. in theT. at,lx. 

377. 
LftA^edvara, H. of, xxxvii. 416. 
Laftkamala, Ace. of the T. at, xviii. 

290. 
LaAkatftru, Inscr. regarding the 

village given as a present, xviii. 

218, 370. 
LavanOru, H. of, iv. 606 ; xxxvii. 

138. Inscr. regarding the gift of, 

XV. 69, 112, 113. 
L6mallepa4a, H. of, ziv. 221. 
LiAg&lu, H. of the village of, x. 

196. 
liAgnngiri, H. of the Zamindar of, 

xxii. 67. 



LiAgaAgu^ta, Inscr. in, xlii. 430. H. 

of, Ix. 166. In Cintapalle, Ace. of, 

1. 432. In BellaftkoQ4a, Ivi. 412. 
Liftgamladinno, H. of, iii. 119. 
LiilLg&rftvupftlem in Sattenapalle, H. 

of, Ivi. 363. 
LiAga Temple, Inscr. of the, xi. 414. 
LOkan&thapuram, Title-deed of the 

Agrah&ram of, lix. 216. 

M. 

M&canOru, H. of, ii. 267. Inscr. in 

the T. at, xii. 373. 
M&cavalli in Ve&kaVigiri, Ace. of, 

xxxvi. 18. 
Macill Bandar, »ee Masulipatam. 
liacillpa^m, tee MasulipHtam. 
Mackenzie, Letters and Reports to 

Col. Ck)lin, xxxvi. 98 ; xxxvii. 369, 

374. Monthly reports of N&raya^a 

Rao to, xlvi. 8, 18, 26, 36, 40, 44, 

61, 64, 61, 66, 71, 79. 
Mftcupalle in Siddhava^am, Inscr. in 

the T. at, xviii. 312 ; Ivi. 60. 
Mft4ftbti8i Anant&cftri of VeAkata- 

giri, Title-deed in the hands of, 1. 

116. 
MftdabtUsi desh&c&ri of Veflkatagiri, 

Title-deed of, 1. 145. VeAganA- 

cAri of Veftkatagiri, Title-deed of, 

1. 5. Veftkatacftri of Veftkatagiri, 

Title-deed of, 1. 138. 
M&dala in BellaAko^i^a, Inscrs. in, 

Ivii. 238. 
MadanagOp&lam (Madanagdp&Iapu- 

ram) in Ci^^vOlu, H. of, xliv. 200. 

Title-deed of the inhabitants of, 

xlviii. 377. 
M&(ji&puram, Title-deed regarding, 

xxxvi. 12. 
Mi4apQra, Inscrs at, xviii. 355. 
Madavftne N&ya^o, Genealogy of, 

xlvii. 163. 
Ma4avi}&ham in K&figayam, Inscr. 

in the UvaraT. at, Iv. 350, Ix. 392. 
Maddagiri, Inscr. of, xxiv. 61. 
Maddigiri, H. of, xii. 647. 
Maddikere, Inscrs. in, xxiii. 42, 46, 

46, 48 ; xxxiv. 6. 
Maddiiftla in Amar&vatipatnam, H. 

of, xxxviii. 65. 
Maddirdla in Vinuko^^^, Ace. of, 1. 

473. 
MaddulapAyi, H. of, vii. 19. 
Maddoru in Pftyakatta* Inscrs. in 

the T. at, x>'iii. 342. 
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MAdhavadeyara, Inflcr. of, zxiz. 227. 
Bi&dhayftpuram, H. of, zz. 76. Icscr. 

in the T. at, zv. 80. 
Madhura, H. of the P&i;i4ya ^oxkgi 

of, lii. I. Ace. of the i>eople of 

M. and Trichinopoli, zlvii. 117. 
Madhura Tiromala N&ya4u, H. of, 

iz. 1. 
Madhosl&danapnTam, Title-deed of 

the Agrah&ram of, Uz. 266. 
Hlkdipft^, Sannadfl in the AgrahA- 

ram of, Ivii. 164. 
Madugula, H. of the diviflion of, iv. 

209. 
Ma4tira in BuTyora, Inscr. at, zyiii. 

68 ; zzzvi. 452. H. of, ly. 80. 
Ha^uttffu in Hayeli, Aoc. of, zliii. 

169. 

Magalnri Vefikanna of IlapOru, 

'ntle-deedof, 1. 42. 
liah&deya, Inscr. in the T. of, 

lyiii. 44. 
Mah&deyapTiram, Aoc. of the Agra- 

hftram of, ly. 50. 
MahadeyatAyani, Inscn. of, zzyiii. 

114. 
Mah&dflyar Temple in Tiruyalappalle, 

H. of, Uii. 190. 
Hahammad K94bx of Siddhayatam, 

Sannad with, zyiii. 373. 
Mahammadu Sakhlkhftn, Sannads 

with, zy. 174. 
Mah&nandi, Inscn. in the T. of, zy. 

362. 

Mah&rftjaporam, H. of, zyii. 338. 

Title-deed of, zlyiii. 186. 
MahArftshtra Brahmans, H. of the, 

iii. 385. Origin of the Mahrftta 

letters, zi. 212. 
Mahrattas, Aco. of the kings of the, 

zy. 194. 
MahAyalllpuram, H. of, zzi. 446. 
Mahimalttru in NeUore, H. of the 

yillage of, zli. 133. 
MaidayOlu in Sattenapalle, H. of, 

lyi. 337. 
Mailayaram, H. of, zzzyii. 13. 

Title-deed of VelaftkipertyadhA. 

nnlu of, 1. 59. Ace. of the 

SrOtriyam of, i. 414. 
MaistUn, Inscrs. in, zzyiii. 347 ; zziz 

66, zzzi. 1, 94. 
liaitakoru in DnyyQro, Inscr. of the 

T. at, zy. 87. Inscr. regarding ^e 

gift of, zyiii. 213. 
M^kuya, H. of the diyiaion of, iy. 

193. 



Makshikftcalam, H. of the T. on 

mount, viii. 306. 
Maktaltkru, Copper Inscr. with A. 

S6shaied4i of, zz. 430. 
M akuteftyarasyftmi, Inscr. in the T. 

at, ly. 364. 

Malahar, H. of, zUi. 103, liii. 1. 
Unhealthy places in, liii. 446. 
Imports and jSzports of, liii. 460. 
H. of the T. of Panayannar- 
kftyu Bhagayati in, Uii. 76. Ace. 
of the Opam feast, liii. 128. H. 
of the Maplamar of Pnttaftklkr in, 
liii. 149. Ace. of money-lending 
in, lui. 166. Aoc. of the Nftyars 
in, liii. 157. Ace of the caste of 
Mettars in, Uii. 161. Ace. of the 
dllidrasin, liii. 163,216. Ace. of 
Etiyadeyaru in, liii. 243. Ace. of the 
Ariappa^tamAr caste in, liii. 238. 
Genealogy of theBoyal Family in, 
Uii. 257. Aoc. of £ry cultiyation 
in, liii. 358. Grains and seasons 
for cultiyation, &c., iy. 466. 

Malai ArafenmAr, Ace. of the, liii. 
410. 

Malamldi Kambftladinne, H. of, 
zzzyii. 291. 

Malamldi Uppalapadu, Inscrs. of 
Imftnshah of, zl. 43. 

MalanAfjtu, H. of the Nayars of, zlii. 
216. 

M&)ayariyalu in Madhura, Trichino- 
poly, Gfenealogy of the, yiii. 364. 

Malay&)am, see Malahar. 

Malayasayarftlu caste of Jayapuram, 
Aoc. of the, yi. 136. 

Mala^rttaru, Inscr. in the Town of, 
zxiz. 16. 

MAlemArytkm, Inscrs. at, zl. 495. 
MftlepA^u, Inscr. at» zzzyi. 309. H. 

of, ui. 169 ; lyi. 467. 
MaUdtadoyipuram, TiUe-deed of the 

yiUage of, liz. 267. 
MallAdi in Ointapalle, H. of, M. 

650. 
MaUadinnein 8iddhaya|am, H. of, 

ziii. 561. 
MaUappapeta, Copy #f Kaul with 

NArapa Ile<j[4i and others at, zviii. 

413. 
MallApuram in Kuppam, Inscr. at, 

zziz. 116. 
MallA Re4ii) Zamindar of Uyytla- 

yft^. Copy of Sannads with, zL 

U, 39. H. of, yi. 466. 
MaUela^ H. of, yii. 63. 
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MallikhaijnnapuTain or D6va)ft- 

puram, H. of, Ixi. 61. 
Mallindnipa^aam, Inscrs. at, xviii. 

335. 
JiallOra Siaayehalli, Aoc. of, zliz. 61 . 
Malugu94A ^ H&nagalla, Inscn. in 

the T. of, zzvi. 625. 
Maly&la, luBcr. in the T. at, zv. 291. 
MftmacintAla, Inscr. in the village 

of, xlvi. 171. 
Mftmalaipunm, Inacr. in the T. at, 

Iv. 618. 
M&mi4i LiAgaTa 8Q\\i, list of books 

of, xix. 338. 
M&miUapalle in Sattenapalle, H. 

of, ziii. 113; Ivii. 98. 
Ma];LaT&}a Jlyar at K&fici, Copper 

Inacr. in the T. of, Ix. 614. 
Maflcftlla Grtmam, Copper Inscr., 

Title-deeds and Sannads in the 

hands of SiBhtap&rvatMvara of, xii. 

16 to 60. U. of, V. 569. Inscr. 

about, xlii. 387; xlviii. 130. 
Ma^dalamiira, H. of, zi. 216. 
Ma94al6Avara KftrtiTlryadevaru, 

Inscr. regarding, zzviii. 200. 
Mapdftl^dv^ara Kattarasa, Inscrs. 

regarding, zzviii. 186. 
Man4^66vara Viraguftkar&ju, Inscr, 

regarding, zzviii. 193. 
Mandapalle in Citti^Al^i H. of, 

zliv. 104. 
Ma^d&pattuvfldokkal, Ace. of, liii. 

466. 
Ma^d^em, Inscr. at, xvi. 462. 
Ma^dl^ru, H. of the village of, v. 

385. 
MaAga]agiri, Inscrs. at, zlii. 369 ; 

zlviii. 108 ; Ivii. 160 ; 
Maftgalam in Tiruvai^analltSff, Inscxs. 

in the T. at, Ui. 365, 408, 426. 
MaAgalQru, Inscr. at, zzzii. 179. 
MaAgamftmb&puram, Title-deeds of, 

zlviii. 429. H. of, xHv. 332. 
MaAgammap^ta, H. of, ziii. 620. 
Maft^unpeta* Title-deed with U. Na- 

rasanna of, zx. 470. 
Maftgapeta VeAkataiftyapnram, H. 

of, zvii. 268. 
MaAgombn Bhagavati, H. of the T. 

of, liii. 70. 
Matij&dii Temple establishments in, 

liii. 480. 
Mftniky&ravu Taluk, Inscr. in the, 

Ivii. 247. 
Manirftmupalle, H. of, iii. 95. 
Ma^ivftri, II . of the Zamindar of, iii. 

2e6. 



Maniy&ci Cokkattalava, Genealogy 

of, xlvii. 218. 
Manmabhupati, Genealogy of, Izvii. 

240. 
Mann&di Bhagavati, H. of the T. of, 

Uii. 104. 
HannArugudi, H. of, viii. 419. 

Inscrs. in the T. at, liv. 81, 93. 
MannArukOta Kulafiekharacclzala 

Cinnaya N&yadu, Genealogy of, 

xlvii. 186. 
MannAru Poldni, Ace. of, zlvi. 266. 

Title-deed with Kftmacandra and 

PattAbhi of, 1. 46. 
Mannava, H. of the village of, v. 423. 
Mannom, Inscrs. at, zl. 626. 
Manth&la, Ace. of the village of, 

zlvi. 35. 
MAplam&rs, Ace. of the, liii. 26. 
Marad&}a, Aoc. of zlv. 467. 
M&rakftpuram in DtipAd^, Inscrs. in 

the T. at, ziii. 217, 267 ; xiv. 695. 

H. of, zxxviii. 886. 
M&r&yanm&r, Ace. of the caste of 

the, liii. 244. 
M&reUa Tirumala Kai^u, Ace. of, 

xlix. 367. 
Marlakni^ta in Yeiikatagiri, Sannad 

in the hands of Virappa of, 1. 130. 
M&mepalle, Inscrs. at, xl. 639. 
Marrip&lem in Sattenapalle, Aoc. of, 

Ivii. 107. 
Maruttkru in Kaluburgi, Inscr. in the 

T. at, xlv. 178. 
Masulipatam (or Bandaru, Macili 

Bandar, Macilipatam, Mosali- 

patam), H. of, xix. 278. Inscrs. in 

the Ts. of, ii. 11 ; xii. 291. Peti- 
tion to Government by the people 

of, ix. 495 ; Sannads in the posses- 
sion of KfishpadAs Dev&ji of, Ivii. 

384. 
Matlavar, G^ealogy of the family 

of the, xlvii. 126, 131. 
M&vi)lapAd^ ^ PolQru, Sannad at, 

1.44. 
Mftyalfkru, Inscrs. in the T. at, xiv. 

343 ; Iii. 389. H. of, vi. 306. 
Medakuriti and Nitt^ru in Tadip&tri, 

Inscrs. in the villages of, xii. 497. 
Medara (basketmakers). Ace. of the 

caste of the, Ixi. 266. 
Meddala, Inscrs. at, xv. 360. 
Modikondt^i^ ^ (^lakalQrupAdUi Ha 

of, Ivi. 636. 
Medidinne, H. of, ix. 225. 
M^lappaloru, Inner, in the T. at, v. 
331 ; Ix. 376. 
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MMom&ndA, H. of the littlo p&lcpa^u 

of, iii. 268. 
MAlomftndii Bukkanakuf^ja Nftya^Q. 

Gcncalofo^ of, xlvii. 219. 
Mellappa N&ya4u in GurraftkoQia, 

Title-deed of, xlix. 364. 
M0ln&4u, Ace. of the Kalkr caste of, 

liu. 217. 
M6lup&ka, Title-deed with Lifigappa 

of, xxxvi. 80. 
Mdlus&khare, Ace. of the caste of the, 

Ixi. 262. 
MenakUru, Sannad with the people of, 

xxxvi. 39. Title-deed of, 36, 40. 
Moru^p04i in CilkalQrapft4U) H. of, 

Ivi. 533. 
Metter, Ace. of the caste of the, liii. 

162. 
MdvaUfiru Bhagayati, Ace. of, liii. 

170. 
Mi4atara, H. of, x. 118. Inscrs. in 

the T. at, xvi. 466, 488. 
Minnikallu in VinukoQi^, Inscr. in 

Ivii. 197. 
MirAsi right. Title-deeds, ftc, tran- 
scribed from Ellis' book on, liv. 

449; liv. 611. 
Mirutfiru, Inscr. in the T. at, xvi. 

486. 
Modinapuram, Inscr. at, xzix. 274. • 
Modukaru, H. of, xiv. 22 ; xix. 403. 
MogaltOru, H. of the people of, xi. 

187. 
Moka in Bell&ri, Inscr. at, xi. 469. 
Mokamuhusdnasagaram, &c., Ace. 

of, xlvi. 26. 
MOkshdivaragu^^am, H. of, iv. 326. 
Moplars, tee Malabar and Maplamars. 
MopQra in Yinuko94<^, Inscr. in the 

tillage of, 1. 91. 
Morad&la, Ace. of, xlv. 467. 
MOragu^i, H. of, i. 431. Inscr. in 

the T. at, xxxvii. 14. 
MOrakOt& K&marftjaga44& in R&cnra, 

Ace. of, 1. 401. 
Motuktlra -in Gu9tt)a^» Inscrs. in, 

xlviii. 101 ; xlii, 363. 
Mo^upalle, Inscrs. in, xlii. 412, 426; 

xMii. 161 ; H. of, v. 611 ; Ivi. 

622. 
MOsunkh&n, Ace. of, xviii. 268. 
Mrikun4&Aramam in Siddhavatani, 

H. of, riii. 497. 
Mucoa)ami in Prat&ptlru, Inscr. in 

the T. at, xlv. 102. 
MuccAlmallAre^di, Sannad of, xl. 21. 
Muccamarri, H. of, xli. 112, 618. 

In»ci in, XV. 66. 



Mfi^abidam, Inscrs. at, xlv. 491. 

H. of, xliii. 317. 
Ma^abhadniflthalam, Ace. of, xliii. 

317. 
Mudagalla, Inscr. in the T. in, xxvi. 

679. 
Modaxnbi Ra&gAc&rlu of Yefikatagiri, 

TiUe-deed of, 1. 176. 
Mu(}anA4ft division, Ace. of the, xlv. 

378. 
MuddagO^u in Bijastkra, Inscr. in, 

xxvi. 628. 
Muddanora, H. of, vii. 366. Inscrs. 

at, XV. 378 ; xvi. 390, 484. 
Maddire44i|>aUepft}em, H. of, ▼. 

113. 
Muddttra in C&galamarri, Inscrs. in 

the T. at, xv. 424. 
Iia4im04i Lakshma^a 6&stri, Inscr. 

of, xxix. 146. 
Mu^uocQra in Aravakurci, Incrs. in 

the T. at, Ix. 887. 
Mudug04u, Inscrs. in the village of, 

xlv. 81. 
Mu^umbi Krishpam&c&ri in Veft- 

katAgiri, Title-deeds of, 1. 106, 116. 
.Mogutam in Kalburagi, Inscr. in, 

xlvi. 367. 
Moguvina, Ace. of the division of, 

xlv. 898. Inscr. in the T. at, 

xxxii. 176. 
MukhalifLgam, H. of, ix. 469. 
Muklnmftkurci, Inscrs. in the Vlra- 

bhadra T. at, Ix. 386. Inscr. in 

the Pa^466vara T. at, Iv. 843. 
Mukundapuram, Title-deeds wiUi the 

inhabitants of, xxxvi. 89. 
Ma]aganda, (Mulngunda), Inscr. in 

the T. at, xxvi. 982. Inscrs. in 

the And&nasv&mi Ma^ham at, 

xxviii. 16. 
Mulakaledu, Inscr. at, xxiv. 46. 
Mulikipodi, H. of, iii. 491. 
MulkalQru in Gilkallkrapa4a, H. of, 

Ivi. 414. 
Mullagaramma, Inscr. in the T. of, 

xlii. 337. 
Mldptuni, H. of the village of, v. 436. 
Honag&la, Sannads, &o., with the 

Zamindarof, xii. 167. 
Manavej;idimafijitt«vadi, Genealogy 

of, xlvuri76. 
Mundigahalli. Inscr. in the T. at, 

xxix. 67. 
Mundre4a in Nijampa^nam, H. of, 

Ivi. 390. 
Munikudfiira, Ace. of Bactum in, 

xxxix. 497. 
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Munimadugup<^tft» H. of, xxxiv. 351. 
Munip&ka, Ace. of, xxxv. 347. 
Munipalle in CUkaltkripft^u, Ace. of, 

1. 421. 
MonipJli in Paraaaga^a* Inacr. in 

the Pancalinga T. at, xxviii. 8. 
MunugO^a in ^tapalle, U. of, Ivi. 

556. 
MunulapA^u, H. of, iv. 344 ; x. 413. 
MunnmAkapalle in BellaAkoQt)^) H. 

of, Ivi. 425. 
MunuvaUi, Inscr. in the T. at, 

xxviii. 398. 
Mapparru, Bannad with G. 

of, xii. 90. Sannad with" 

Naraaiifahabhatlu of, xii. 92. 
Murapandi, Inacr. regarding M. 

given as Manyam, xv. 99. 
Muravakka TolOru, Inecn. in the 

BrahmMvara T. at, Ix. 405. 
Murai'ttl^ in Nftgaladinne, Inacr. at, 

xxiii. 5. 
Murikipfu}! in yinuko9<}a, H. of 

Ix. 98. 
Murtuj&nnagar, H. of the Cixcar of, 

Ivii. 1; xxxix, 503 ; L 457, 462, 469. 
Mu8alama4ugu, H. of, Iv. 129. 
MuaaUma^ugu, Inacrs. in the village 

of, xv.300;xvi. 461. 
Masalipatam, see Masulipatam. 
Mussulnuins of Calicut, Ace. of, the 

liii. 339. 
Mussanmar Gaate, Ace. of the, liii. 

240. 
Mllitta4am&r caste. Ace. of the, liii. 

241. 
Mutturaf^gappa Nattama Naiken, H. 

and Oeiifmogy of, liv. 248. 
Muttfiru, or Sitagu^dam in Dhft- 

rapiiram, H. of, xix. 317. Inacr. 

in the Coll6vara T. at, Iv. 357 ; Ix. 

397. 
Mutyftlapft^Ut Inscr. in the village 

of, xxxvi. 461. H. of, Ivi. 23. 
Mysore, $ee MaisOru. 

N. 

N&damoni, Ace. of the birth of, Iz. 

513. 
Nadinudo44i2 Ace. of, xxxix. 6. 
Nadimipalle in Rfipalle, H. of, xiv. 

277. 
Na4lpalle, Inscr. near, xxiv. 81. 
Ka4iuu, Origin of the names of cer. 

tain (provinces), xlii. 47. 
Na^Qvaccdri, Inscrs. in the Ts. at, 

Iv. 382 ; Ix. 420. 



Naduvakurci, Ace. of P&lagftrs of, 

li. 78. 
N&galadinne in By&^ara Belaga|a, 

Inscrs. at, xxiii. 8, 24 ; in Daya- 

dinne, xxiii. 20; in Guruj&l&, xxiii. 

1 1 ; in Kanakavi^i, xxiii. 22 ; in 

Nandavaram, xxiii. 1 ; in Pola- 

kaUu, xxiii. 6. 
NAgal&puram, Inscr. in, xxix. 111. 
Nagalla, H. of the village of, v. 468. 
N&g&lu in Cittapuram, Inscrs. near 

a well at, xxv. 372. 
NftgalQU in Kar^iOl, H. of, Iv. 267. 
Naffamatigalam, Copper Inscr. in 

the T. at, xxxi. 83. 
K&gananda in Eo4a, Inscr. in the T. 

at, xxvi. 668. 
K&garam in the Yi^ukatti Taluk, 

Inscrs. in the T. at, Iv. 827. 
N&garlapA^n, Inscrs. in, xlviii. 274. 
Nagasanipalle, Aoc. of, xxxv. 375. 
N&gava|i, Ace. of the river, iv. 260. 
N&gavaram, H. of, xvii. 152. Copper 

Inscr. at, xx. 492. 
Nftgftyi in Oittapuram, Inscr. in the 

T. at, xxvi. 777. 
N&gire44ipalle, H. of, xliv. 93. 
N&i^upalle, Ace. of, xix. 363. 
Nair, «#0 NayBnmar. 
Nakirakallu in BeIlaAko94A| Ixxficr. 

in, Ivii. 147. 

N&lattavft4a in the B&ju Taluk, 

Inscrs. at, xxviii. 408. Inscr. in 

the Hanumanta T. at, xxviii. 394. 
Nallaballe, H. of, vii. 362. 
Nallaceruvupalle, H. of, vii. 395. 
Nallanuda, U. of the Caficuvar caste 

on the N. hills, Ivi. 116. 
Nallapare44ip^e, Ace. of, xliv. 387. 
Nallaiiddha JDeva Colamahaiftju of 

NeUoru, Ace. of, xviii. iS5. 
KallQru, H. of, v. 544 ; Inscr. at, 

xvi. 1 ; xxxvi. 1 ; xii. 158. 
Nalv&ragrftma in Cittapuram, Inscr. 

in the T. at, xxvi. 718. 
Nalyftna Cakravarti of VeAkatagiri, 

Title-deed of, 1. 51. 
K&mavaram, H. of, iii. 343. 
Kamba4im&r caste. Ace. of the, liii. 

246. 
Nambnri Br&hmans, Ace. of the, liii. 

221, 260, 264. 
Kft^ayam feast. Ace. of the, liii. 128. 
Nandaltiru, Inscrs. and Sannads at, 

XX. 297 ; xlviii. 339. 
Nandavaram, H. of, xxiii. 1. 
Nandela in Ka^^ol, H. of, Ivi. 97. 

Inscrs. at, xl. 207. 
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Nandfilamniftpe^, H. of, v. 117 ; !▼. 
68 ; iii. 136. Iiucn. in the T. at, 
zzxvi. 489. 

Nandepti^i >n CiUcalflrupft^at H. of, 

iii. 522 ; Iz. 140. 
Naadxgam in GilkaltlrapA4u, Aoc. of, 

1. 344. 
NandiffTftma, H. of, Ivi. 371. 
NandikO^Qru, Inacr. in the Afija- 

n«ya T. at, zvi. 460. 
Nandikftjrikcmi in Haveli, Ace. of, 

xliii. 167. 
NandinuMKJflla, H. of Vempalle in, 

vii. 141. 
Nandip&^iif H. of, i. 264 ; xxxvii. 

285. Inacr. in the T. at, zr. 88. 
Kadirftju of PeroftOmala, H. of, Ivi. 

241. 

Na^f^ui^^i^lcAD^* Aoc. of, liii 426. 
NandvAla in the ATvalfiru Taluk, H. 

of, !▼. 276 ; in the Pulimadya Taluk, 

Inacra. in the T. at, xv. 369 ; in 

the Kftn&la Taluk, Inacr. in the T. 

at, zv. 371 ; in C&bOlu, Inacr. in 

the T. at, zy. 354. 
Naftgaltmi, Inacr. about the Tillage 

of, zviii. 56. 
Kaftgaaimipalle, Aoc. of the brOtri- 

yam of, It. 27. 
Naftgayar Tank, Aoc. of the T. on 

the bank of the, liii. 121. 
Naftkepalle, Inacr. in the T. at, zv. 

106. 
Ka^ttlru in T&^iparti, Inacr. in the 

tdvara T. at, zu. 489. 
K&r&k04l!Uru, H. of the village of, v. 

417. 
Narapati R&jaa, Aoc. of the, 1. 313. 
NarasamamblLpuram, Title-deed with 

the inhabitanta of, zzxvi. 74. 
Naraaayap&lam in DQpft4i| Inaore. at 

ziii. 243. 
KaraaiihhadAva and doocidftnanda- 

dAva, Inacra. regarding landa given 

to the goda, zziz. 222. 
Naraaiihhapuram, Inacr. in, zziz. 

109. 
NazaaiihharBjapuram, H. of, zliv. 

381. 
Kanudihhaavftmi at K&&ci, Inacr. in 

the T. of, Iz. 469. 
N&iftyana NellQru, Ace. of, zliv. 226. 
KAiftyavapaVnam, H. of, iv. 166. 
Nftrayapapuram, Title-deeda in the 
T. at, zziz. 217. Regarding the 
giftof,lix. 209,214. 
N&raya^a Rau, Reporte to Colonel 
Colin Mackenzie on his tour in the 



Northern parta of ICadraa, zlvi. I 

26 ; zlvi. 26, 51. ' 

Kariyanttru, Inacra. in the Ta. of, zv. 

390 ; zvi. 466. 
Nammfvu in Kannftlu, Inacra. in tho 

Ta. at, zv. 388. 
NaforM^ (Chxiatiana of Malabar), 
^ Aoc. of the, liii. 26 — 62. 
Kattakkftreymn in KAftgayam, Inacr. 

in the T. at, Iv. 847. 
NattathliAgamanAyalnn, Genealogy 

of, liv. 143. 
Natta&kA^Ai Subrahma^yaavAmi, 

Aoc. of, li. 348. 
Nftto}! RaghunAthapuram, Title-deed 

of, liz. 263. 
Navanandulakdtakftrtt, Aoc. of, zliii. 

167. 
N&ya4upalle, H. of the viUage of, ▼. 

610. 
N&yakallu, Aoc. of, iii. 302. 
Nayanavaram, H. of, v. 418. 
N&yanipalle in Cinti^MUe, H. of, 

Ivi. 622. 
N&yanip«t&, Title-deed in the handa 
of Gada Govinda Bha^lu of, 1. 19. 
N&yanmAr caste, Aoc. of the, Iii. 56 ; 
liii. 157, 273, 417. Origin of the, 
zlii. 216. 
Neduvayalam, Genealogy of AJagiri 

Kaidu of, iii. 269 ; zlvii. 221. 
Nekunftmbftdu, Inacr. aL zzzvii. 

149. 
NdkunAmp«ta in BommayapaUe, Ace. 

of, zzxv. 30. 
Nelandaluru, H. of the village of, 

zliv. 6. 
Nellore, m$ NaUtkru. 
Nemajladinne, H. of, zzzvii. 97. 

Inacrs. at, zv. 81, 104, 136, 146. 
Nemmiddva in Tanjore, Inacra. in 

the T. of, xlvu. 388. 
NeranOru in Yeftkatagiri, Inacr. in 
the Vi|v«vara T. at, zii. 800. 
Copper Inacr. in the village of. 1. 
196. 
Neravftdu, H. of, Iv. 36. Inacra. at, 
zviii. 65 ; zxzvi. 461. Title-deeda 
held by RAmabhatlu of, zzzvi. 349. 
Neregallu in Dambala, Inacra. at, zzv. 
432; zzvi. 605. In Hanugallu, 
zzv. 297 ; zzvi. 506, 720, 740. 
NereyaftgalluinHanugaUu, Inacra. in 

the T. at, zzvi. 747. 
Neriyantru in VeAkatAguri, Inacr. in, 

1.87. 
NernOru, Title-deed with the inhabi- 
tanta of, 1. 236. 
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Nertum, Inscw. in the T. at, Ix. 378. 
Neruvtira, Inacr. in the Viahvu T. 

at, Iv. 336. 
Ndtiv&rikhan^rige, H. of, xvii. 247. 

NevuU Srinivftaaporam, Title-deeds 

of, Ux. 252. 
Ni<}adavOla, Ace. of the village of, 

xli. 461. 
Nidasifigili (NidasiAgiTOru) in Hanu- 

gallu, Inscr. in, xxvi. 568, 571. 
Nicjijuwi, Inscra. at, xxxvi. 304. 
Ni^ubrtlu, H. of, xiv. 226. Ingcr. 

in the T. at, xii. 102. 
Ni^ujuwi in Duvvftru, Inacra. in the 

Tb. at, xviii. 69, 76. 
Nijampa^nam. Sannad with Voftkata- 

T&mAc&ri of, xii. 190. H. of, vii. 

644 ; xxxix. 406, 467 ; xU. 191 ; 

Ivi. 390 ; Ivii. 806. 
NUakd^e Palavapat, H. and Gene- 
alogy of Kmappa Naya4a of , xlii. 

477. 
Nllavarti, Inaor. in the T. at, xzix. 

816. 
Nilidnametla, Inscn. in the Kdfeva 

T. at, xl. 134. 
Ni94ali in Veftkatagiri, Inacr. at, 1. 88. 
NippHni, Inscr. in tiie T. at, xxv. 404. 
Niruko94a in Cintapalle, Copper 

Inscr. in the village of, vii. 668. 
Nittnuni in Tftcjiipatn, Inscrs. in the 

village of, xii. 497, 600. 
Nivartlsajigam, H. of, Iv. 201. 
Nosan Taluk, Ace. of, vi. 268, 318 ; 

viii. 16. Inscrs. in the villages of 

the, xiv. 341. 
Nuduram&4a> H. of, iii. 667. 
Nnggahalli, Inscrs. in the Ts. at, 

xxxii. 493. 
Nfikandnipalle in Citta^6la, Aoc. of, 

xHv. 291. 
Nokinfinipalle, Inscr. at, xx. 340. 
NarudubAda, H. of, Ix. 191. 
Nurukhaddvipnram, Title-deed of the 

villagBof, lix. 271. 
Notakkisantu, Aoc. of the village of, 

xxxix. 401. 
Nuts, About the cultivation- of, xlix. 

81. 
Ny&yakaUu, H. of, xl. 310. 



o. 

O, tee V. 

Oba]apalle, H. of Bo^ayaoerla in, v. 
188. H. of the Town of, v. 162. 
• 70. 



Obc^Apnram, Inscr. at, xxiv. 70. H. 

of, xU. 120. 
Obaji, H. of, xHv. 382. 
Obannapd^a, H. of, xli. 118. 
Obulapalle, H. of, xxxiv. 70. 
Obuiapuram, Inscrs. regarding the 

gift of, XV. 69, 124. 
C^hradefe, Gh)nealogy and H. of the 

kings of, Ix. 246. 
OjUi m Sa^tt^ro, Title-deed with 

the inhabitants of, xxxvi. 68. 
Oleru, Inscrs. in the T. at, xlii. 310. 

In Pulivarru, H. of, xiv. 114. 
Ombattfiru Knlappa Nayakkan, Oe- 

nealogy of, liv. 174. 
Onaga^tu, Aoc. of, xlvi. 183. 
Oraftgalln, H. of, xi. 133. Inscrs. at, 

xiv. 1. 
OrafigOlu, H. of, xlvii. 49. 
Oravayi viUago, Inscr. in the Vigh- 

nddvara T. at, xi. 406, 410, 412. 
Oruvftkallu, Inscrs. in the Ts. at, zv. 

390-92, 403, 404 ; xvi. 474. 



Pabbapunun, H. of, xxxv. 270. 
Paccalata4iparru, H. of, v. 382. 
Pa4igopA4ii> Inscr. near a well at, xl. 

102. 
Padishah Sahib, Nabob of Gk>Ikonda, 

Ace. of, XV. 161. 
Padman&bhapuram, H. of the T. at, 

xix. 268. Deed of the gift of, lix. 

272. 
PadmasftlAru (Weaver) caste, Aoc. of 

the, Ixi. 268. 
Pagi^dla, Inscrs. in the Ts. at, xvi. 

433, 476. 

Pai4iplk^, Inscr. in the Vallabhartju 

T. at, Ivii. 177. 
Paijavaram, Aoc. of, xliii. 331. 
Paklrupalle, H. of, xxxv. 290. Given 

as Manyam, xv. 99. 
Palag&rs, ae€ Poligars. 
Palakk&^u, Inscrs. on Palm leaves in 

the hands of Kanjan Qe\^ at, Iviii. 
600. 

Pftlakop^a, H. of, iv. 198. H. of, 
Bommaye of, xxii. 136. 

Pa}api, H. of, xlii. 609. Inscr. at, 
xUi. 310. 

Palani Pftlayapattu, H. and Gene- 
alogy of, xlii. 500. 

Pftlapadu, H. of, Ivi. 423. 

Palaparru (Palavarru), H. of, iii. 624 ; 
U. 142. 
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Palayap&riytkrQ, Inner, in the T. at, 

Iv. 389. 
P&}ayapa(ta> Aoc. of, iii. 268, 293 ; v. 

76 ; vi. 209 ; zlvii. 223, 432 ; li. 334. 
P&lopalle, Ace. of, xix. 363. 
Paliddvaralapft4u, Ace. of, Ivi. 834. 
PiUim&ra, Ace. of the MHtham of, 

zliti. 389. 
Palivela, H. of, ii. 204. 
PBllapA4u> Copper Inner, with Siva- 

ramavya of, xxxvi. 264. Inacr. in 

the T. at, xviii. 69. 
Pallekulam, Ace. of the, xxxvii. 389. 
PaUev&i}a, Inacr. at, 1. 83. 
PallikoQda, Inscr. at, zliz. 256. 
Pallipft4a in Vefrkatagiri, Title-deeds 
. of the people of, 1. 143. 
PalnMu, H. of, xlvii. 253 ; Ixii. 178, 

301. 
P4l0m, H. of, i. 295 ; zxzyii. 108. 

zli. 59. Inscr. in the Uvara T. 

at, XV. 78 ; near a well at, xv. 151. 
Pamama4i« H. of, xvii. 383. 
Pamp&kshfitram, H. of the T. at, 

xxxiv. 458. 
Pftmu^i, H. of, xvii. 429 ; xxxix. 57. 
Panayan&rkftvu Bhagavati, H. of 

theT. of, liii. 79. 
Paficadh&ra, Inscr. in the T. of 

Dharmalifigasvftini at, ii. 19. 
PaficAlavaram, H. of, v. 564. 
Failcalijigadevasthftnam, Inacr. in 

the T. of, xxix. 487. 
Pa&capAlam, H. of, iii. 311; of 

Canogo^^lA in, viii. 229; of P. 

in £ragu4i, xxxiv. 75; of P. 

in KufikanQru, xxxiv. 80 ; of 

RAJulamandagiri in, xxxiv. 88 ; 

of Terapikallu in, xxxiv. 91. 

Inacrs. in, xxiiL 49, 50 ; xli. 15 ; 

xxiii. 73. 
PafLcaaifLgipuram, Gift of the village 

of, Hx. 297. 
Paficatantram, About the, xlvii. 272. 
Pft94avadt)itaperuniAl, Inacrs. in the 

T. of, Iv. 423. 
Pav4ikomlla, Genealogy of Veft- 

katappa N&ya4u of, xlvii. 143. 

H. of the P&lagars of, viii. 208. 
Paa4iUapalle, H. of, iii. 455. 
P&94l6vara Temple, Inacr. in the, 

liv. 61. 
Pa^cjlr&param, Ace. of, xlvi. 1. 
F&i;i4ya9, H. of the kingdom of the, 

xxxviii. 235; xlvii. 28, 105; li. 

218, 316 ; Iii. 58, 141. 
Papem, H. of, vi. 209. Inacrs. in 

the Ts. at, xvi. 509 ; xl. 197. 
F&nipatra U^ayar of Paluni, Ace. of, 

jJin, 472. 



P&ayam, Inacr. in the P&nakMvaTa 

T. in, xvi. 439. 
P&pamAmbftporam, Title-deed of, 1. 

128. 
P&panftten, H. of, liv. 61. 
P&pavinAsa in BeEvftda, Inacra. in 

the Ta. of, xii. 226. 
Paniga4a, Inacr. in the T. at, xxviii. 

405. 
Paragatlcarla inVinukop^A, H. of, 

Ivi. 439. 
Piuramaficfrla, Inacra. intheTta. at, 

XV. 367, 369. 
Pitfafiienmalli in KftAgfiyam, Inacr. 

in the MadhyaporUvara T. at, Iv. 

348. 
Paraaaga^a, Inacra. in the T. of, 

xxvi. 783. 
ParaAur&ma, H. of the NambOri 

Brahmana eatabliahed by, liii. 260. 
Parifevedi, Inacr. in the T. at, xlv. 

35. 
Parlapalle, H. of the T. at, xxii. 

24, 127. Title-deed of Bad Re44i 

of, xxii. 30. 
Pftrdvan&tha Dtivaathanam, Inacr. in 

the T. of the, xxix. 75, 253 ; xxx. 

322. 
Pftmmaiicftla, H. of, Iv. 272. Inacra. 

in the T. at, xvi. 428. H. of 

Ka4amtira in, Iv. 269. 
Paaumami, H. of, iii. 538. 
Pfttaceruvu, Inacr. at, xl. 537. 
P&tacintakinLtai Inacr. in Uie T. at, 

xu. 527. 
PfttakO(a, Inacr. in the T. at, Ivii. 1 74. 
Pata«iruvo|la, Inacra. in the Kara. 

aiihha T. at, xl. 215. 
Patragollalu, Ace. of, xlvii. 191. 
Pfttrapalle, Sannad with VeAkanna 

of, xxxvi. 103. 
Patt&li in Kftftgayam, Inacra. in the 

T. of, Iv. 867. 
Patt&libhagavatidflvaathAnam, Ace. 

of the T. of, liii. 100. 
PatWi^ttupillai, Origin and H. of, 

li. 143. 
Pattavirftvi, H. of, v. 1. 
PftttOrup&lam, H. of, ix. 248. 
Pftttlru, U. of the village of, xliv. 

96. Inacra. at, xxviii. 4.^1. 
P&vftli Varagniparftma Avalappa 

N&ya4u, Genealogy of, xlvii. 207. 
PftvalQru, H. of, v. 461 ; vii. 516. 
P&vumpftyi Dfiva, H. of the god, 

liU. 111. 
P&yaklrftyaporam, Deed of gift of, 

Ux. 219. 
Payara^ukku4ikkft4u, Inacr. in the 

T. at, Hi. 388. 
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Pedacerukfim, H. of, xiv. 90. 
Pedada941caii, Inscr. at, zxzvii. 76, 

355. 
Pedaduddela and Cinadaddela in 

Gintaffunta, H. of, vii. 225. 
redagftdelavarru, H. of, iii. 467 ; Ix. 

71. 
Pedakallepalle, Inscr. in the T. of 

Nftgedvarasvftmi in, vii. 589. 
Pedakommarla, Insen. at, zv. 107» 

119 ; zxxvii. 18. 
PedakfirapA^u ^ Cintapalle, H. of, 

1. 369 ; Ivi. 551. 
Pedamakkena, Inacr. at zlii. 433. In 

GuQtOru, Inacr. at, zlviii. 167. In 

Cintapalle, Inacr. at, 1. 428. 
Pedainu4iyam, Inscr. at, zzzvii. 

103, 263. 
Pedanandip&4u in Cintapalle, H. of, 

Ivii. 59. 
Pedapadu, Sannad with VeAkayya 

of, zii. 80 ; with M. K&mayya of, 

xii. 81, 82; with Vefikatanarasn 

of, xii. 84. 
P«Hiap&Iem, H. and Inscr. of Gtovi^- 

yasY&mi at, zii. 463. 
Pedapaduvulu, H. of the Taluk of, 
. ix. 161. 
Pedapadi, H. of, iii. 469. InHe- 

polle, H. of, Ix. 74. 
Pedava41apQ4i, U. of, Ivi. 364. 
Pedavaram, Sannads in, Ivii. 297. 
PedavarampAdUi Documents con- 
cerning tne village of, zlviii. 285. 

Pedave^uturla, H. of, Ivii. 341. 

Inscrs. at, xl. 113. 
PedavOrampftdu, H. of, zvii. 189. 
PcdayanunanQru, U. of, vi. 286. 
Peddaceppalli &nd Cinaccppalli in 

KameiApuram, H. of the villages 

of, ii. 365. 
Pedda Cintaku^ta, Inscr. in the T. 

at, xvi. 470. 
Peddada^diQru in Jamhulania4ugu, 

Inscr. at, xv. 44. 
Peddakakani in Gui^ttiru, Inscrs. in 

the T. at, Ivii. 220, 222. 
Pedda KodGu-Q in P^addavOla, Inscrs. 

in the T. at, ziii. 292 ; zv. 626. 

627. 
Peddakommarla, Inscrs. in the T. 

at, XX. 265. 
Peddainalle, Inscr. in the T. at, zii. 

495. 
Peddama<jliyam, Inscrs. at, xv. 119, 

130. 
PeddanantApuram, Inscrs. at, zv. 

314. 



Peddapalip&lcgftdu, Copper Inscr. of, 

zviii. 402. 
PeddapOtuvft^ijUu of To9dQru, Ace. 

of the Zamindars called, zlvii. 191. 
Peddaputta and Cinaputta, H. of, 

iii. 399. 
Peddireddi Timmayapalle, H. of, 

zzzvii. 124. 
Pfij&varam, Ace. of the Matham of, 

zliii. 331. 
PemmAs&ni, Genealogy of, zlvii. 

125. 
Penagaloru, H. of, zliv. 373. Cop- 
per Inscrs. with the Agrah&ram 

people of, zlviii. 201. 

Penavarti Subb&bha^u in YeAkata- 

giri, Sannad of, 1. 17B. 
Pevdlijuvvi, H. of, iv. 499; xii. 

104. 
Pep4Hmarri, Ace. of, zzzv. 487. 

Pei^idr&bhavi in the ClkaU a'alnk, 

Inscr. at, liz. 108. 
Penikelapfcdu, H. of, vii. 237. 
PcQ^Agramam, Inscr. in the T. at, 

zviii. 35. 
Penuc-ftla, Inscrs. in the village of, 

zl. 505. 
PenucOta, Inscr. at, zliz. 164. 
PenugaficiprOlu, Inscr. in the vil- 
lage of, zii. 188. 
Penugo^dftf H. of, ii. 198. Inscr. 

at, Iviii. 12. 
Pera4ura, Ace. of the T. of, xlv. 

410. 
PfirAla in Nijftmpatnam, H. of, ziv. 

133. 
PeranipA4u. H. of, v. 117. In Duv- 

vuru, Inscr. about the village of, 

zviii. 48. 
Peravali, H. of the village of, zl. 

549. Inscrs. at, ziv. 128 ; zlviii. 

7. 
Peravalli Appanna of Yeftkatagiri, 

Title-deed of, 1. 144. 

Perimidi in Veftkatagiri, Inscr. at, 

1. 84. 
Periyapft]ayam in Pemndurai, Insert. 

in the Ts. at, Iv. 357, 363 ; Iz. 397, 

403. 
Periyavaram, H. of, zvii. 86. 
Peniko)am, Inscr. in the T. at, Iviii. 

53. 
Perum&naUfim, Inscx. at, Iv. 384; 

Iz. 422. 
Perundurai in KdyambattOru, Inscr. 

in the Brahmdsvara T. at, Iv. 365, 

366. 
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PeroAgalatttkni in KOnatta Taluk, 
Inscr. in the T. at, Iv. 320. 

Perftru, H. of, xxxviii. 76 ; Iv. 283. 
Inscr. in the T. at, xvi. 460. 

PeruBOmalavQra, Inscr. in ^ivaT. 

at, xl. 60. 
Porusdmula in KOyilalnuiita, Sannadfl 

with the Eamam of, Ivi. 241. 
Pesarav&yi, Inacr. at, xv. 349. 
Fe8ariiv&3ri Ko^, Inaor. in the T. at, 

xvi. 464. 
PctAcint&lapfldi, H. of, xli. 600. 
P6tavft>i in Vitiukatti Taluk, Inscn. 

at, Iv. 321. 
PeHuripftJem, H. of, vii. 613. 
Phaklrupeta in Jambuhuna^uga, 

H. of, xxxv/ 6. 

Piccapft(Ju, Ace. of the Srttriyam of, 

iii. 121. Title-deed with Naiaharfc- 

cari of, xxxvi. 340. 
Pi<}atala Virayapalle, Title-deeds in 

the hands of the inhabitants of, 

xviii. 416. 
Pilftppa^li caste, Ace. of the, liii. 414. 

Pinaka^imi, Sannad with j^eshaya 

of, xii. 91. 
Pinakini (Biver Pennar) Aoc. of, 

xxxix. 67 ; xvii. 383. 
PinApariyapiuJu, Title-deeds with 

the inhabitants of, xxxvi. 63. 

PiraAgipuram, H. of the village of, 

V. 462 ; xlviii. 81. Inscrs. at, xlii. 

331 ; Ivii. 234. 
Pishftro4i caste, Aco. of the, liii. 

244. 
Pital&rayasifLgi^aram in DharakOta, 

Title-deed of the village of, Ux. 

333. 
Pithftpuram, Inscrs. at, ii. 2, 11, 242 ; 

xix. 1, 46. 
Podatturti, H. of, ii. 286. 

Poddatttm in Jambolama^uga, Aoc. 
of the villa^ of , xxxv. 117. Title- 
deed of, XIV. 287. In DuwOra, 
Inscr. at, xviii. 76. 

Pogukpalle, lltle-deed with the 

people of, xii. 809. 
Polalodlu, Inscr. in, xxiii. 6. 
Polayar caste of Malabar, Aoc. of 

the, liii. 406, 412. 
Polfini, Inscr. at the Oopinfttha T. 

in, xlviii. 62. In Pulivarru. H 

of, xli. 471. 
POli, H. of the village of, xvii. 1. 

Inscrs. at, xL 239. 



Poligftrs, Aoc. of the P. in Ayakkudi, 

xlii. 470 ; of those in Cenji, xiii. 

412 ; do. in Cittap&lem, iv. 273 ; 

do. in Nftduravakurci, U. 78 ; do. in 

PaficapAlem, viii. 208 ; do. in Vira. 

paksha, xlii. 496. 
PoUupalle, Title-deeds in, xlviii. 269. 
PolOru, Title-deed with Sit&i&mayya 

of, I. 42. Sannads in, 1. 44. Inscrs. 

at, xvi. 480 ; xl. 208. In Nandfila 

Taluk, Inscr. at, xv. 412. 
Pondalaru, Inscrs, at, xl. 479. H. 

of, xvii. 249. 
Ponnampalle, H. of the village of, xx. 

90. Inscr. about a gift to Genna- 

kefova of, XV. 97. 
Ponn&palle, H. of, ix. 244. In Sid- 

dhavatam, Inscr. in the T. at, 

xviii. 240. Inscrs. at, xlii. 269 ; 

xlviii. 24. P. in CebrOlu, Chopper 

Inscr. at, xxxviii. 119. 
PonnatOta, Inscrs. at, xv. 123, 142 ; 

xxxvii. 3 ; xviii. 318. 
PonnOlu in Siddhavatam, Inscr. 

near a well at, xviii. 317. 
Ponnoru, Ace. of the Taluk of, 

xxxix. 426. In Gunturu, Inscrs. 

at, xii. 94 ; xv. 464. 
Ponukubft4u, H. of, vii. 604. 
Po^ukup*4u, H. of, iii. 666, 684 ; 

Ix. 178, 210. 
POrOm, Title-deeds in the hands of 

Iftguva RAmasvftmi of, xxxvi. 82. 
POtavaram, H. of, iii. 643 ; Ix. 163. 
POtavarappAdu in CilkaltkrupA4u, H. 

of, Ivi. 422. 
Potladurti, H. of, x. 242. 
PotUpftdu, H. of, iii. 669 ; Ix. 181. 
PotlapftU in Sattenapalle, H. of, Ivi. 

349. 
Pottanapalle, Title-deed in the 

possession of the people of , xlviii. 

466. 
Pottapi, Inscrs. at, xl. 489. 
PottapinA^u Taluk, Ace. of the, zliv. 

296. 
Pottip44u, H. of, iv. 470. In Noeen, 

vi. 273. Inscr. in the T. at, xv. 

73, 89, 118, 121. 
Pottftru, H. of the village of, v. 396. 
Potumarru, H. of, v. 439. 
Prabhuvulavl^, Inscr. at, xviii. 

363. 
Prabhuvuni^u in Siddhavatam, 

Origin and H. of, xiii. 427. 
PrApaddvipuram, Title-deed of the 

Agrahftram of, Ux. 236. 
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aptmun, 

gift of, zviii. 216, 217. 
PraUpacakrayarti JagadAkamalla, 

H. of, xxvi. 863 to 982. 
PratApanidra, Genealogy of, xliv. 

491 ; xlvi. 166. Aoc. of the reign 

of, xviii. 218. 
Prattiko^4a, Ace. of, xxxiii. 1. 
Prattip&^u, H. of, xiv. 66 ; Ivi. 

291. Inscrs. of, xv. 488. 
Pr0lim&4u in JallOru, H. of, xix. 46. 
Proddutilru, H. of, iii. 1. 
PQ41a8anta, H. of, iii. 603. 
Pulakdsifiaty&^raya, H. of, xxr. 12. 
Pulapat^Qru, H.. of the village of, 

xHv. 116. 
Pulavtni, Inscr. at, Iii. 377. 
Puliccakuli, Inflcr. in the T. at, Iii. 

329. 
Pulidntala, H. of, ▼. 413. 
Palimaddi, Inscr. in the T. at, xvi. 

446. 
Pulimalla in Polivendala, H. of, 

xliv. 427. 
Pulivarru in Gun^tkra, H. of, xiv.' 

1, 114 ; xli. 471. Inscr. at, zlviii. 

90. 
Pulivendala in the Kadari Taluk, 

Ace. of the T. at, iv. 279, 286, 

437, 638 ; liv. 427. Inacr. at, xiL 

417, 446. 
Puliyiiru in Karimi, Inacni. in the 

T. at, Iv. 343 ; Ix. 386. 
Pullagummi in KandavOlu, Inscr. in 

the T. at, xvi. 490. 
Pullalacerla in GriddalQm, Inscr. 

at, xiii. 318. 
Pullalaeeruvu, H. of, xxxvL 170 ; 

xli. 380, 399, 460. 
Pulltlni, Ace. of, xxxv. 362. 
Ptk^dla in Bdpalle, H. of, Ix. 144. 
Ponnru, H. of, xiv. 219. InscrB. at, 

xiv. 219 ; xlii. 296. 
Poiain K6«)a, Inscr. in the T. at, 

xxvi. 669. 
PurushOttamaporam, Aoc. of, lix. 

104. Gift of the village of, hx, 

299. 
Pfisapati, H. of the Bsjas of, iv. 2, 

179. Genealogy of, xlvii. 148. 
Pushpagiri, Ace. of, xxxv. 329. 

Inscrs. of P. in CannOru, xiv. 436. 
Pushpagam, Aoc. of the caste of, 

Hii. 243. 
Pushpavanam, Ace. of, 1. 262. 
PqsuIOtu, H. of, xiv. 232. 
Putigo, Ace. of the Matham of, xliii. 

352. 



Pi4tiM»ravii, Aee. of, 1. 56. 
PuitakOta, Inscr. near the well of 

Kabftn Saheb of, xlvi. 169. 
Puttanavftripalle, H. of, xvii. 72. 
PuwindakoQi^a, H. of, xxxviii. 448. 
Pynpali in CannapaUe, Title deed 

of Vaiadftcari of, xli. 30. 
Pyftpalle i& Kadamaku^ta, Ace. 

of, xU. 26. 
Pyapuli Samasthftnam, Genealogy 

ox the descendants of the, xxxiv. 

381. H. of, xxxiv. 384. 



BAeap«tA in Nftgaladinne, H. of 

xxxiv. 1. 
Bftcarla, H. of, vi. 236. 
B&cQru, H. of, xxxiz. 497; 1. 401 ; 

Ivi. 346. 
Bftghavar&japuiam, H. of, xvii. 316. 

Title-deed with^ PuruflhOttama 

Dlkshita and fiubbftbhatlu of, 

XX. 464. 
BaghunathapuTam, Deed about the 

gift of the Agrahftram of, lix. 220, 

227. 
Bftiftm, H. of the diviidon of, iv. 222. 
R&iamahieiidravamn, tee Sajamandri. 
B&jamandii, Ace. of the Officers 

of the Circar of, Ix. 24. H. of, ii. 

210; xix. 76; ix. 1. 
BajAxnftnikkftravu, Inscrs. regarding, 

Ivii. 298. 
Bj^, Aoc of different, xiii. 1 ; IxiL 

1. Of 66 countries, liii. 201. 
BftjavOlu, Inscr. of freehold 

possessed by Sapharkhan at, 

xvi. 470. Inscrs. in the T. at, xr. 

427 ; xl: 242. 
Baj^ndrapuram, Sanoad regarding, 

lix. 276, 280, 286. In DhaiftkO^, 

Title-deed of ilie village of, 

lix. 328. 
BAJulamandagiri, InacrB. in, xziiL 

60 ; xxxiv. 88. 
Bftjupalem, H. of, vii. 402. Im 

Vempalle, fiannads in the 

village of, xl. 47, 66. 
B&Uac^vupalle, Sannads at, xlviiL 

312. 
Ramabha^lu, Samadsof xl. 1. 
Bftmacandraddva, Inscr. of, xxviiL 

166. 
B&macandrapunim, Ace. of, ilL 341 ; 

xxxv. 298, 316, 321; xliy. ^92; 

lix. 107. 
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BAmadorgam in Qii}yam, H. of» 

Iri. 86. 
Rftmag^ S&maya N&yakan, Oene- 

alogy of, liv. 190. 
IUmak|ijihpapiiTain in S6niga<)a, 

Title deed of the village of, lix. 

348. 
BAmAmbftpuram, H. of, xvii. 303. 

Title-deeds with the people of, 

xlviii. 194. 
BAmanAthapuram, Aoo. of, L 257, 

260. 
lUmanna, Aoo. of, z. 549. 
BamAnujAcftrya, Aoc. of the birth 

of, Ix. 612. 
BAmApuram, Ace. of, zzxt. 309. 
BAmarAja, H. of, xziv. 107. 
BAmarajapaUe lAdavapuram, Aoc. 

of, xzxT. 318. 
BAmasAgaram, Inacr. about the 

village of, xv. 79. 
BAmAdAstri of VeAkatagiri, Title- 
deed of, 1. 114. 
BAznatlrtham in KalyApi, Inscrs. in 

the T. at, xlv. 70. 
BAmMvaram, Q. of, iii. 58 ; vi. 390. 

Inscrs. at, xviii. 39 ; xxiii. 11; 

xxix. 12 ; xxxvi. 310, 381. 
BaAgampalle near Vlrapalle, Insor. 

in the village of, xviii. 214. 
BaAganAtha BAmAyai^am, Ace. of 

the Tolug^, X. 496. 
BaftgApuram, Aoc. of, xxxiii. 163. 
BaftgarAjapuram, H. of, xvii. 305. 

Sannad with SOmayAjulu of, xlviii. 

386. 
BAni BennOru, Inscr. in the T. at, 

xxviii. 406. 
BAparti, H. of, iii. 358. 
BApnri Oalamaya Sastri of Vefikata- 

giri, Title-deed of, 1. 140. 
BAptlri NAiAvapa Sastri ofVeiikata. 

giri, Title-deed of, 1. 120. Title- 
deed of RAmasvAmi of, 1. 141. 
Bapflru in Nellore, H. of, xli. 158. 
Itatnagirldvara T. in Vi^ukattn, H. 

of the, viii. 309. 
BAvipA<)u, H. of, vii. 511 ; xiv. 82. 
BAvulakollu Obalam, H. of, v. 147. 
BAvulApuram in Vinuko^^, H. of, 

Ivi. 499. 
BAvulfii'U in Duvvani, Inscr. about, 

xviii. 50 ; BAvulQru Kottapalle, H. 

of, Iv. 72. 
BAyalapantcdapalle, Ace. of, xxxv. 

288. 
BAyamurAri Sd^ddvaru, Inscrs. con. 

corning^ xxvii. 182 to 261. 



BAyaBiAgnpuram, Inscrs. at, lix. 289. 
Be4(jiica]*la in DopAdu, Inscrs. at, 

xiii. 249. In Khiunmam, Inscrs. 

in the T. at, xiv. 589, 590. 
Beddipalle, H. of, xvii. 93. 
Beddiv&ri Jambuladinne, H. of the 

village of, Ivii. 383. 
BeddiB of Utaktkni, Sannad with the 

xlviii. 469. 
lUgu^ipalle, Inscr. at, xv. 78. 
lUgula AgrahAram, H. of, Iv. 42. 
lUgoUgunta in Oha[am, H. of, r. 

203. 
BdnAtiftlma, Cultivation in, xlii. 61. 
Be^^palle AgrahiJ^am in Sattena- 

palle, Aco. of, 1. 455 ; Ivi. 526. 
B^nutala in JEkoddagu^t^? Inscr. in 

the T. at, xx. 317. 
B«palle, E. of, v. 486. Sannads at 

Ivii. 301 ; xii. 69. Aoc. of 

AmInubAdu in, xiv. 98. Of Canna- 

ke&iva in, iv. 282. Of Gorige- 

pndi in, Ivi. 648. Of Inagartipi^n 

in, Ix. 1 16. Of Kattempndi in, Ix. 

111. Of Kummarivaraaa in, Ivi. 

300. Of Pe^pftdi in, Ix. 74. Of 

YallOru in, Ix. 105. Of YaragAni 

in, Ivii. 137. Of Valticemkttru in, 

Ivi. 518. 
Beports and Letters of NArAya^Bau, 

to Colonel CoL Mackenzie, xxxvii« 

369, 374 ; xlvi. 8, 18, 26, 35, 40. 

44, 51, 54, 61, 66, 71, 79. 
B«tttru, H. of, iii. 511. In Yinn- 

kon^a, Ix. 124. 
Bdji in the Oomfili Taluk, Ace. of 

the village of, xliii. 131. 
BOllamadugu, Inscrs. at, xlviii. 447. 
Bompicerla in Yinukon4a» H. of» 

Ivi. 447. 
BuddavAdi (BuddevAdi) in Alande» 

Inscrs. in the T. at, xxv. 483; 

xxvi. 647. 
Bttdravaram, H. of, iii. 586 ; xxxvi 

189 ; Ix. 214. 
BudrAvati in EaUgi, Imscr. in the 

T. near, xlv. 225 ; xlvi. 105. 
BudrAyapalle in CennUru, Inscr. ia 

a field at, xiv. 401. 
BukminlgAm, Aoc. of, lix. 123. 
Bopanagudi in NOsam, H. of, vi« 

264. 
Btipenagun^, in BellaAko];L4a, H. 

of, Ivi. 442. 



SAba}a in Hanugallu, Inscr. in tb* 
T. at. xxvi. 676. 
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SabMapuiiun, H. of, zli. 26. 
Sadft^ivapuram, Copper Inscr. in the 

villago of, xxix. 193. 
Sadft^var&ya Mah&r&yaru, H. of 

zxYiii. 302. 
Sagara in Surapram, Inscr. in the 

village of, xxyiii. 368. 
SAgarasIma, Inscr. in the T. at, xzx. 

154. 
BagatAru in YeAkatagiri, Inscrs. 

in the T. at, xlvi. 249 ; 1. 99. 

Title-deed with BaAgarurAju of, 

xxvi. 61. 
Saivas, Ace. of the religion and 

habits of the, xxiv. 306 ; xlix. 3. 
ScJckara Ganijiden of P&layamkOttai, 

H. of, Uv. 223, 232. 
Sftktira in GuntOru, Inscrs. in the 

village of, Ivii. 273. 
S&lavai^ in the Indi Taluk, Inscr. 

at, xxviii. 436. 
6&lekulam, H. of, v. 601. 
SAleyimi, Inscrs. in the T. at, xxix. 

369 to 362. 
BAlaru in Kaliftga, H. of, iv. 183. 
BAmantarftjas of Malab&r, Ace. of the, 

Uii. 248. 
SombattUii, Sannad with Singftracftri 

at, xii. 386. 
Sampafigi, Inscrs. in the T. of, Ivii. 

437. 
8&namptl4i in yinuko^4a, Ace. of, 

Ivi, 491. 
Sandalai, Inscrs. in the T. at, Iviii 

314 to 332. 
Sandepfkdi in CilakalQrip&4u, H. of, 

Ivi. 408. 
SaAgama in Hanaga94ai Inscr. in, 

xxviii. 97. 
BaAgamancipaUe, Inscr. in the 

vulage of, XV. 86. 
BaAgapaVnam, Inscr. near^a well at, 

xl. 54. Copper Inscr. with Ay- 

yambhatlu of, xl. 55. 
Saftga Hftiu, Genealogy of, xlvii. 193. 
Saftkamadevaru, Inscrs. concerning, 

xxvii. 271 to 367. 
SafLkarapuram, Inscr. at. xxix. 129. 
SaAkepalle.in Jambulama4ugu, Ace. 

of the, SrOtriyam ol, xxxv. 96. 
Safkknrfttripftdu in CUkalOrupft^ai 

H. of, 1. 332. 
8antaga4ipA4u, H. of, vii. 607 ; Ivi. 

437. 
BftntarftpOru, Inscr. at, lix. 260. 
Bantar&vtmi, Inscr. at, xv. 463. 

6ftntivarma Devaru, Inscrs. regard, 
ing, xxviii. 244. 



Sarabh&puram, H. of, xli. 498. 
Sariko^^apAlcm in VinukoQfja, Ace. 
of, Ivi. 48. 

8arivire44ip<^e 6rOtriyam, H. of, 
Iv. 22. 

Sarpavaram, H. of, li. 236 ; xix. 1. 

SA^gi in Hanugalla, Inscr. in the 
T. of, xxvi. 711. 

SUivehalli in Mallfira, Ace. of, xxiv. 
326. 

S&tenahaUi in the Ko^a Taluk, Inscrs. 
in the T. at, xxvi. 623 ; xxviii. 77. 

Sattenapalli, Ace. of, xxxix. 448. 
Inscrs. at, Ivi. 321 ; xxxviii. 53 ; 
Ivii. 228. H. of Annapami in, Ivii. 
83 ; of Camu];i41am1l4i in, Ivii. 
109 ; cf C«tap1l4i in, 1. 469 ; of 
Ghi]i4&lap&4u m, 1. 460 ; of Ipt^^ru 
in, Ivii. 91 ; of KaAaparru in, Ivi. 
410 ; of KafikaQ&lapalle in, 1. 463 ; 
Ivi. 326 ; of Kommtiru in, 1. 386 ; 
of Korrap&du in, 1. 443 ; of LiAga- 
rftvup&lem in, M. 363 ; of Maida- 
vOlu in, Ivi. 337. MAmiUapalle 
in, Ivii. 89 ; of MarripAJem in, 
Ivii. 107 ; of Potlapatu Agroh&ram 
in, Ivi. 349 ; of ReptApalle in, 1. 
466 ; of Uppalapft-du in, Ix. 160 ; 
of Unnavasantu in, 1. 395 ; of 
Vank&yalap&cju in, Ivi. 331 ; of 
VellalQru in, Ivii. 102. Y&bnti 
in, Ivii. 88. 

SAtuUAkh&n, H. of, xi. 270. 

SatyamaAgalam, Copper Inscr. with 
Yajfia ^Astri of, Ix. 428 ; with 
8trlniv&8Ae&ri of, Ix. 430 ; with 
Um&mahd6vara Sastri at, Iv. 391. 

SatyAsrayam, H. of, xxv. 26, 36, 
37, 40, 41. 

Satyavaram, H. of, iv. 169. 

SatyavOlu, Ace. of, xii. 86. 

Saurimalai in. SeAgacceri, Ace. of 
the savages in the, liii. 463. 

Savadaradinne, Inscrs. in the T. at, 
xl. 86. 

l§Ava4ikka4ai (fare) of Malabar, 
Articles sold at the, liii. 461. 

Savadurti in Parasaga^a, Inscrs. in, 
xxv. 399. 

Savages, About, Ivi. 128. 

BAvalyApuram, H. of, Ivi. 489. 

SayadumlrAhusen, Ace. of, xv. 161. 

(Sftyapa NAya4u of Miriyampalley 

Genealogy of, xlvii. 228. 
Sayid AbbasalllkhAn, jAgirdAr of 

Udayagiri, H. of, xvi 1. 
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tS«khiifaliiiDatiiBA of Siddhavatam, 

Inacn. of, xviii. 373. 
Sembagaoftriiftja, Aoc. of the 8. of 

Ambolapulai, liii. 252. 

'8embaAku|ainba4i Parakkanu Bfaag- 

avati, H. of, liii. 71. 
fieftgankucdrt, Office establiahmeiits 

at, liii. 473 to 480. 
oeAxaimimi, Ace. of the SiTa T. in, 
, Uu. 89. 
BeAgA^, InBcn. in the T. at, Iviii. 

467. 
Sennivanam, Inflcr. in the T. at, 

lii. 326. 

4S6raga4a Taluk, Aoc. of the, lix. 

388. 
OAahum&mhapnram, Inscn. in the 

T. at, XX. 326. InCiUivOla, H. of, 

zliv. 173. Title-deedB of , zlviii. 

368. 
43d8hayaffixrakka| of Yeftkatagiri, 

Title-deeds with, 1. 14. 
^ei;iajt)itcaii, Aoc. of, Iv. 266. 
tSettigu^t&t H. of, xvii. 96. 
^ttil^Ui in the Koda Taluk, Inscr. 

in the T. at, xxviii. 71. 
SettipftUe, InBcn. in the T. at xxxri. 

279. Title-deed with F&pabhatlii 

of, xxxvi. 341 . 
8«^apattu, Inscr. in the IfivazaT. 

at, iviii. 169. 

Setupati of R&man&thaporam, H. 

of, xxi. 401. 
«evandl6vara Temple, Inecr. of the, 

xlvii. 287. 
fiiddhalora, H. of, x. 442. 
fiiddhantam, H. of, Ix. 1. 

Siddh&puiam in ^^laj^t^li^t H. of, 

Iv. 266. In Mustipalle, H. of, Iv. 

247. Inscr. at, xv. 317, 366 ; xvi. 

498. 
Siddhayaram in CiUivOlu, H. of, 

xHv. 378, 329. 
fiiddhavatam, H. of, ix. 267 ; xviii. 

99. Ace. of EhAj&bnl&ki of, xviii. 

247 ; of Abdulnablkhan of, xviii. 

256. Aoc. of the T. at, xiii. 497 ; 

xviii. 287. Inscrs. at, xviii. 206, 

303, 426 ; xxiv. 38 ; at GuAga. 

perOra in, xiii. 624 ; at Eottfluru 

in, xiii. 669 ; at Mftcupalle in, Ivi. 

60. 
Siddheivara, Inscr. in the T. of, xxix. 

320. 
BiddhefivarapAdu, Inscr. in the T. 

at, xl. 487. 



Sidiginamola in BeUftri, Inscr. at xi. 

bikharipniasima, Inscr. in the T. 

at, xxix. 370. 
Bilam in the Vi<,tukkatU Taluk, 

Inscr. in the viUage of, Iv. 323. 
Bil&ru, Sannad in the Agrah&ram of, 

xii. 76. 
SilavudumulapAdUi Inscr. at, xvL 

606. 
SlliNftyakan of Tungavi Pa^jrap- 

pattu, £L and (Genealogy of, Uv. 

276. 
Siihhacalam, Ace. of Narasiihha- 

svftmi at, iv. 266. 
SiihhaQadevam, H. of, xxvii. 497, 

600. Inscrs. concerning, xxviL 

497, 600. 
Bimupalimaduvn, Inscr. in the T. 

at, XV. 360. 
Sindavadi in Bell&ri, Inscr. in the 

T. at, xi. 460. H. of, xl. 287. 
Sindigili, Sindigiluvmru, Inscr. in, 

XXV. 436 ; xxvi. 676. 
Siftgamftmb&puram in VeAkatagiri, 

Title-deed with the inhabitants of, 

1. 191. 
BiAgampat^, H. of the Zamindar of, 

iu. 246. 
SiAgamoa^u Tenn&ttuppuli Kalla- 

kuttiadvan, Genealogy of, xlvii. 
, 212. 
SiAganamala, Ace. of the 8iva 

T. at, xxxix. 147. 
BiAgarayakovdAi H. of, vii. 638. 
Si^puram, Ace. of, lix. 120. 

SiAgukhiUedar, Inscr. of, xviii. 286. 
6irangip&)am, H. of, Ix. 206. 
diiad. Ace. of, Ixi. 238. 

dira6i iSrlvlradevara, H. of the T. of, 

, Ixi. 241. 

8ixavo}la, H. of PftrAru in, Iv. 283. 
In Kar^ol, H. of, vi. 336. Ointa- 
gU9t& i^i Iv- 298. Inscrs. at^ xv. 
381 to 388 ; xvi. 466, 606. 

Birigepalle, Ace. of, xxxvii. 364. 

Siriguppe (Siriguppa), H. of, xl. 402. 
. Inscr. at, xi. 398, 402. 
Siripuram, H. of, vii. 663. 

Sirivaram, Inscrs. at, xx. 346. 

Siriyavaram, H. of, xliv. 361. 

Simpala P&}ayapaUu, H. of, iii. 

278. 
Birfiru, Aoc. of the Ma^ham of, xliiL 

343. 
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SirnvOla in Jille]la, Insers. in the 

T. at, XV. 416. 
8ltftga9<}am or MutttSffQi H. of, six. 

317. 
Blt&r&mApuiam, TiUe-deed regard- 

ing, xxxvi. 34. 
Slteko^ijia in the KO^a Taluk, Inscr. 

at, xxviii. 430. 
Bitla Yidvapati l§A8tri, Sannadwith, 

xii. 189. 
Bitt&mllmi, Insers. in the Jaina T. 

at, Iviii. 110 to 116. 
Biva, on the adherents of, li. 618 ; 

xlix. 37. 
bivagiri JayatuAga Varaguva Rftma- 

p&t^4y<^vanniya, Genealogy of, 

xlvii. 166. 
Sivak&iici, Origin and H. of the T. 

at, xxi. 373. Insers. in the Ts. 

at, Iv. 453 ; Ix. 484, 495. 
Bivaliiiga Samasthftnam, Genealogv 

of Munave94iii>^jitteva4i of, 

xlvU. 176. 
BivaAgulap&lem, Sannads at, Ivii. 

297. 
Bivapnnun, Insers. in the T. at, 

XV. 306; xxxii. 112; xxxvi. 499. 

In Yanamalacintala, Inscr. at, 
^ xxxvii. 127. 
Bivapllru, H. of, vi. 263. 
iSivarfljapnram, Insers. at, xxix. 161. 

6ivarftmpnram, Deed of the gift of 

the Agrah&ram of, lix. 216. 
Bivftru, Bannads with the people of, 

xii. 3, 7, 77, 79, 139, 
Biv&rumallftAvaram, Inscr. at, xii. 12. 
Sod&badanagOdu, Inser.in, xlix. 313. 
Bodematham, Ace. of, xliii. 376, 387. 
Bode T&lOk, Inscr. in the, xlix. 291, 

637. 
BOmabha^u, Inscr. with, xii. 427. 
BOmahalU, Inscr. in the T. at, xxix. 

64. 
BOmaUpnrain, Inscr., xxix. 126. H. 

of, xliii. 161. 
BOmanaha|li, Inscr. at, xxiv. 79. 
SAman&thapuram, Inscr. in the T. 

at, xxxi. 111. 
SOm&poram, H. of, Iv. 20. 
BOmaiAiiignu^ta, Title-deed about 

lands at, xxxvi. 9. 
BOmadekhaiu Nftyaka, Orders of, 

xxiv. 346. 
Bdmay&rula MallA S&stri of Veftkata- 

gin, TiUe-deed of, 1. 113. 
BOmddvara Dftvagthftnam, Inscr. in 

the T. of, xxix. 629. 



SOrak&lapet& in GunaAkov^a* Title* 

deed of, xlix. 364. 
Sorancja B&)uvadeva, H. of, iii. 262. 

Genealogy of, xlvii. 216. 
Sora^Qru Inscr. in the T. at, xxviii. 
. 328. 
Botta Nayakan Bottampatti P&la- 

g&r, H. and Genealogy of, Uv. 271. 
SOyidevaru, H. of, xxviii. 268. 

orleandanapuram Agrah&ram, Ace. 

of, Ux. 103. 
Brlkftkulam, H. of, ix. 333. 

Srlmatribhuvanamalla, Ace. of, xxvi. 
. 783. 

Srimnkundadevu Mfthftr&jn, Aoc. 
^ of the charities of, lix. 246, 269. 
Brl Nar&ya^asvftmi in Tiruppa^it- 

turai, Ace. of, liii. 307. 
SriAgavaram, H. of, iv. 227. 

BriAgerimatham, Lands given to the 
Kodali CandamaraldSvara T. of 

^ the, xxiv. 346. 

BriAgipimala, Aoc. of, xlviii. 269. 

Srlnivasapuram, H. of the village of, 
xxxvii. 344. 

BrlperumbtidQru, Insers. in the T. at, 

, Iv. 461 ; Ix. 491, 498, 613. 

Sri K&macandrasirtihadevu of Dh&- 

rakdta, Ace. of the charities of, lix. 

306. 
BrIraAgam, H. of, viii. 439 ; li. 239. 

l§rlraAgapatnam, H. of, xi. 61 ; xiii. 

346 ; xxii. 383. 
SrlraAgapuram, Insers. at, xlviii. 

366. 
SrtraAgar&ja Mah&r&yaru, H. of^ 
^ xxviii. 326. 
BrIraAgarAjup&}em, in ChittivOlu, H. 

of, xliv. 166. 
BrlraAgarftyalu, Aoc. of, xviii. 77. 

iSrIraAgarftyapuram, H. of, xliv. 170. 
Insers. at, xlviii. 64. 

Srlfeilain, Inscn. in the Ts. at, xvi. 
413, 438, 440, 600. &*. in the 
KandanavOlu Taluk, H. of and 
Insers. in the Ts. at, xxxiii. 437 
to 634. 

BrlfoilamaUikarjunadflva. Copper 

, Inscr. in the T. of, xvi. 427, 428. 

Sridailaparvatam, Insers. at, xv. 322. 

Brivilliputtftru, Insers. at, liv. 1. 

iSrOtriyamdAr of Siv&m, Bannad with 

the, xii. 3. 
Subbftbhatlu of Modagula^TiUe-deeds 

of, 1. 41. 
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Subbaya, clerk of BdtaucerU, Ace. 

given by, x. 689. 
Subnuna^jrara in Vefikatagiri,In!iCTB. 

of, 1. 76, 215. Of Ariyappfc4tt, 

Ace. of the T. of, liii. 20. 
Suddamalla in the Nosan Taluk, H. 

of. vi. 299. 
Suddapalle, H. of the village of, v. 

402. 
8Q4i> Sfi^ivagiilma in Dambola, 

Inacrs. in the Te. of,xxv. 328, 332 ; 
, xxvi. 772. 

Bndras, About, liii. 65, 163, 216. 
Sugar-cane, About sugar and, liii. 

366. 
Sugumanci, Inscr. in the T. at, zv. 

116, 136. 
Suguraaftcipalle, H. of, xxxv. 168 ; 

xxxvii. 47. 
Sundara Pftn^yadeva, SarvamAnyam 

lands given to the T. by, Iv. 353. 
8unkesala, H. of, ii. 361 ; xxxv. 404. 
Suny& R&uiacandrapuram, Deed of 

the g^ft of the Agrah&ram of, lix. 

249. 
Surabhi Adin&rftvaQa Bhatlu of 

Veftkatagiri, Title-deod of, 1. 146. 
SOrappagaun^a in GaA^ikOf^, Gene- 
alogy of, xlvii. 167. 
Burftpuram, About the people of, xlvii. 

95. Inscr. .in the T. at, xxv. 274. 
8uratQru, Inscr. in the T. at, xxvi. 

661. 
StkravarapupaUe in Vinuko^^A* Ace. 

of, 1. 493. 
Sutendiram, Aoc. of, liii. 310. 
Susendram, U. of the T. at, xix. 

256. 
Svar^amukhi, Ace. of, xli. 176. 



Ta4imarri, H. of the Taluk of, xiv. 

609. 
Tftcjiparti (Ta^ipatri), H. of the 

division of, xi. 477 ; xxxix. 189. 

Inscrs. in, xii. 488, 520. 
TA(iluv&ya in Munag&Iu, Inscr. in the 

T. .at, xii. 124. 

TagiU S&stA, Ace. of the T. of, liii. 

72, 
TailapadOvaru, Inscrs. at, xxv. 30 ; 

xxviii. 246. 
Taiyytiru in CeAgalpntW) Inscr. in 

theT. at, Iv. 514, 545. 
TakkeUaiA^u, U. of, iii. 578; Ix. 

204. 



TaUo6ri, H. of the T. at, xix. 246. 
Talamaftcip&lem, H. of, xxxvii. 26. 
Talamaficipainam, Inscrs. in the T. 

at, XV. 110, 147. 
Tala\'ftyii)&4u, Title-deed regarding 

the village of, xxxvi. 36. 
TftllarnAripuram in DuwQru, Inscr. 

about the village of, xviii. 43, 66. 
TaUap&4u in BaddavOlu, Inscrs. at, 

xiii. 289. 
T&UapoddatOru, Inacr. at, xxxvii. 

113. 
T&llapuram, Inscr. about, xviii. 61. 
TftUftru, H. of, iii. 676 ; Ivi. 347, 

654 ; U. 202. 
Talpagiri, H. of, xli. 179. 
Tal|)an(lru, H. of, x. 215. 
Tambajlapiille, Inscr. at, xl. 533. 
TambimAr Caste, Ace. of the, liii. 

251. 
Tftmbrako]am, H. of, liii. 280. 
Tamraapatti F&lag&r, Ace. of, liv. 

327. 
T&Agakkarai, Inscrs. at, Iviii. 117. 
TaA^ti^ru, Bannads at, xlviii. 182 ; 

with SOmayajiilu of, xlviii. 179. 

Inscrs. at, xviii. 74 ; xxxvi. 471. 
Tafigedumalle, in Vinuko^4A, H. of, 

1. 49; Ivi. 405. 
TaAgc^upalle, H. of, Vempalle in, 

vii. 256. 
Ta6gellam04i, Sannad with RAca- 

koQda K&macandra of, xii. 80. 
Tafiguttlru, In«crs. at, xl. 486. 
TafijavQru, Genealogy of the 

BhAsala family of, xlvii. 269. 

Inscrs. in the Aii&vatl^vara T. at, 

Iviii. 281 to 290. 
TaiijOre, fwe Tanj&vflru. 
TAnnru Matham, Genealogy of the 

Priests of the, xliii. 319. 
TaratOru in Kan?Ol, H. of, Iv. 263. 

Tarkabhtlshaij^ani 8esh&c>Aryalu of 

VeAkat^igiri, Title-deed with, 1. 

181. 
Tftrlamftrpuram in DuvvlSru, H. of, 

Iv. iii. 
T&t&cftriyAr of Conjeveram, Gene. 

alogy of, Ix. 606. 
Tataptldi, H. of, iii. 494 ; Ix. 103. 
Tfttigo^ia, Ace. of, xxxv. 440. 
T&iimarri, H. of Ginnagu^ardvu in, 

xxii. 126. 
T&tip&4u in MuUimarri, H. of, Iv. 

259. 
Telikocarla, Inscr. in the T. at, xvi. 

463. 
Telluru, H. of, vii. 31. 
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Tenali, H. of, adv. 46 ; ziTiii. 8. In 

Gimtcun, Inscrs. in the Tillage of, 

Ivii. 279. 
TeAgali (Teftguli), Inscn. at, zxri. 

523 ; xlv. 242, 2o7 ; xlvi. 234. 
TeftkalukO^a, Inscr. in the T. at, xi. 

404. 
Tdnmuin TozaytUn, Inscr. at, 11. 96. 
Tftrapikalla, H. of, sodv. 119. 
Tdrulapnri, H. of the village of, z. 

601. 
Tilivalli in the E64a Taluk, Inaon. 

in tilie Iflvara T. at, zzviii. 38. 
Tille N&yagi Amman, Ace. of the 

T. of, 11. 32. 
TimmA Najrani Pa}em, H. of the 

village of, udi. 105. 
Timmft N&yani Pdta, H. of, zi. 3 ; 

i. 404. 
Timmapnram in Sattenapalle, H. of, 

Til. 859 ; Ivi. 634. Inacn. at, 

zzzvii. 141 ; zv. 167. 
TiAgaltkru in Ferondurai. Inacn. in 

the Tb. at, Iv. 361 ; Iz. 401. 
Tiiigam&mb&piiTam, Title-deeds of, 

z&iii. 260. 
TippaltoTi, H. of, ii. 867. 
TippanapA^u, H. of, zzzvii. 89. 
Tippasamadram, Inacr. in the T. at, 

zvi. 469. 
Tippire<jl4ip&Ue, H. of, v. 99. Inacra. 

at, zzzTi. 246. 
Tinika9Ambe, Inacra. of Ballukere 

in, z±lz. 4. In the Ta. at, zziz. 

17, 18, 19. , 

TiridnApali, we Tnchinopcrtv. 
Tlrthanagar, Inacra. in the Ta. at. 111. 

416, 419. 
Tirabhuvanam, Ace. of the holy 

place, Iviii. 92. 
Tiracoo^nirai, Inacn. in the T. at, 

Iviii. 263 to 280. 
Tirokkalikkn^^nm, Inacn. in the 

variona Ta. at, Iv. 499 ; Iviii. 162 

to 222 ; Iz. 628. 
Tinikkftnalloru, Inacra. in the T. at, 

Iviii. 304 to 308. 
Tirokkft^ppalli, Inacr. in the T. at, 

Wiii. 291. 
TirokkOviltlni, Title-deeda regarding 

the Ta. at. Hi. 378. 
Tirumalapp&4i, Inacr. In the Siva T. 

at. 111. 336. 
Tiramimigan Ptl94i> Inacn. in the 

T. at, Iv. 383 ; Iz. 421. 
TirunAraya^apuram near TiradnA- 

pali, Palm.teaf Inacr. in the T. of, 

Iviii. 62. Copy of BrahniA^da^- 

rA^am in the renuDAl T. at, Iviii. 



69. Inacr. in the T. at, Iviii. 77. 

Copper Inacr. in the T. at, Iviii. 82. 
Tirnnaraftgo94u, Inacra. in the T. 

at, Iviii. 427. 
Tinmelli, H. of, ziz. 238. 
Tironelv^li, Inacra. at, liv. 1. 
Tirupati, H. of, ii. 189. Title-deeda 

at, 1. 1, 33. 
Tiruppaluvnru, Inacr. in the T. at, 

lu. 340. 
TiruppanjOri in the Lalugadi Taluk, 

Inacr. m the T. at, Iv. 332. 
Tirappa&jili in TurayOru, H. of the 

T. of, fi. 94. 
Tiruppa^ittuiai in Cochin, H. of the 

T. at, liii. 347. 
Tirupparittikkn^cjlvcun, Inacn. in the 

Jaina T. at, Iz. 481. 
TirappayaiCiam, Inacn. in the Ta. at, 

Ivm. 223 to 263. 
Ti^ppOrfira, Inacn. in the T. at, 

Iv. 611; Iz. 643. 
Tiravadandai, Inacn. in the T. at, 

Iv. 616 ; Iz. 646. 
TiruvAdi, Inacr. at, lii. 344 to 349. 
TiravAduturai Matham, H. of the, 

viii. 317. 
Tiravahendrapnram, Inacr. at, zliz. 

232. 
TiruvAjappaJli, H. of the T. of 

MahAdAva at, liii. 188. 
TirnvAlattHni, Inacn. in the T. at, 

Iviii. 607. 
Tiruva}la, Aoc. of the T. of, viii. 

366 ; liii. 57. 
TiruvanAdu Indrattalavadn, Genea- 
logy of, zlvii. 166. 
Tiravanandapuram (Ananta Baya- 

nam), aee Tiavancore. 
TiravAAkom, 8e$ Tnvancore. 
TiruvavnAmalai, Inacn. in the Ta. 

at, Iviii. 131 to 151. 
Tiravanppu, H. of the T. of Kriah- 

^aavAmi on the bank of the, liii. 

176. 
TimvattAru, H. of the T. at, ziz. 

261. 
TimvattiyQra, Inacr. in the T. at, 

Iv. 616. 
TinivtftgalanAthapuiam, Title-deeda 

at, zlviii. 333. 
TiraveftgalApuram, H. of, ziii. 449 ; 

zviii. 249. 
Tirave&jamAAgudal, Inacn. at, Iv. 

364. 
TiravidA^gAd^ <m Tnvancore. 
Tiravidi, Inaon. in the T. at, Iviii. 

122 to 129. 
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TiraTi^analllkni, Inacn. in the Ts. 

at, lii. 332, 338, 360, 413. 
liravottiytLr, Idbctb. in the T. of 

Ty«gaiftja8v&mi at, lii. 431. 
TolaslpTiram in GtriddalHra, Inacn. 

at, xiii. 315. 
T0}]Ama4iiga, H. of, iv. 620. 
Ton^aladinne in DuTirtkra, Inscr. in 

the T. at, xviii. 73 ; xxxvi. 474. 
Ton4amftm FMagftrSi H. of the, viii. 

261. 
Ton^Anttru, Inscr. in the T. at, 

zzxii. 626 ; Iviii. 68. 
To^^api in Bellaftko^^a, H. of, M 

400. . ^ 

Ton^tou, H. of, vii. 1. Ace. of the 
Zamindaxs of the PeddapOtn family 
of, xlvii. 191. 
Topaz, About the places in Cennttni 
where Topazes are found, xxii. 70. 
Torayttm, Aco. of the Palagftrs of, 
viii. 328, 361 ; Irvii. 120. T. 
Be41a in Tridunopoly, H. of the 
Estate of, viii. 326 ; Ace. of the 
Samasthtnam of, U. 198. 
Torravemula, H. of, iv. 412. 
TorTe4a> InBcr. at, ii. 230. 
Torremula, Inscr. in the T. of, xv. 

71, 141. 
TOtapalle in Eo94avl4^ Ace. of, 

xlviii. 64. 
TotapaUe Appambhatlu of Udaya- 

ffin. Title-deeds with, xlii. 1. . 
TrailOkyamalUhavamftUa, H. and 

Inscrs. of, xzy. 81 to 216. 
Trailokyamalla NtunDa4i Tailapa, H. 

of, xrvii. 1 to 27. 

Travanoore, see Tlruvanandapuram, 

Tiruvftftkoru, Tiruvidflngft^ii. 

Aco. of the ancient kings of, liii. 

126. H. of, liii. 1, 138, 140, 200, 

203, 216, 348. H. of theTs. at, 

xix. 269, 262. 

Trtt&vuga, Ace. of the jdngs ox tne, 

li-220. ^ ^.^ ^ 

Tribes, on the origin of different, 

xlix. 360. ^ 

Tribhuvanamalla Bijjana Dfivaru, 

Insers. concerning, xxvii. 94 to 

164. „ , 

TribhuvaaamaUa SOmfiivara, H. and 

Inscra. of, xxvii. 34 to 66. 
Trichinopoly, H. of the T. of Batna- 
giri at, viii. 309. Ace. of the 
Torayto Re44i« in. '^' p?- 
Genealogy of the Majavarayalu in 
Madhura and, viii. 364. Ace. of 
the people of Hadhura and, xlvii. 
117. Inscrs. at, Iv. 319 ; Ix. 366. 



Trikkali, Genealogy of the ghmindar 

of, lix. 144. 
Trili^gadetem, Ace. of the, xlvii. 

263. 
Tripurftntakam in Dllpft4ii Inscrs. 

the Ts. at, xiii. 161,209. Copper 

Inscr. with TamlM41agaravappa 

at, xiii. 262. 
Triyambakapnram, Inscrs. at, xxix. 

20, 66. 
Tuba^u, Inscr. at, zzxviii. 73. 
Tii4amaladinne, Ace. of xxzv. 391. 
Tii4imi, Inscr. in the T. at, xriii. 

204, 339. 
Tngutlapalle, Sannads about, xzxvu. 

369, 
Tulava, Aco. of Ea4aba8am in, xlv. 

448. ^ ^ 

Tn]ava Bfljas, Genealogy of the, 

zlvii. 36. 
TuUftm, H. of, vii. 563. 
Tcma^u in CilakallkripA^^ H. of, 1. 

321. . 

Tumbiod Naya4u, Genealogy of, 

xlvii. 47. 
Tumbigivnru in the Ba}u Taluk, 

Inscr. in the village of, zxviii. 423. 
Tumbivft4i, Origin and H. of, liv. 

326. 
Tumbu^am, H. of the village of, viu. 

3. 
Tammakon4a Veftkatar&maxftjapu- 

ram, H. of, xvii. 289. 
Tununala Agrahftram, Title-deed in 

the hands of Subb&6ftstri of, 1. 13. 
TummalapA^u, Title-deed with the 

SrOtiiyamdAr of, xxsvi. 366. H. 

of, Iv. 48. 
Tummalap&}am, Inscr. at, xlii. 320. 
Tummalapeta, Inscr. in the T. at, 

xl. 128. 
Tummaltkro, H. of, ii. 261. 
TummHru, Title-deed of the T. with 

Balaguravappa of, zxxvi. 41. 
Tumpara in Tadi°^arri, Sannad of 

the T. at, xiii. 272. 
Ttununlkru, H. of the village of, v. 

638. 
TuAgabhadra, Insors. in the T. near, 

i. 406 ; xxix. 135 ; xxxii. 261. 



Tupp&pattudu, Genealogy of the 

Golckmith, Ivi. 204. 
Turaynru, H. of the T. of Turuppaa. 

jili in, Ii. 94. 
Turimella (Turmilla), H. of, iv. 304; 

xli. 419. 
TurUpMu, H. of, iu. 461 ; Ix. 66. 
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Tunimella, H. of, ▼. 376. 
TuvYaguniapalle, H. of, xz. 244. 
TTA4amanya]n, H. of the, iv. 208 



U, see V. 

Ubicerla, LiBcn. in the village of, 

zii. 464. 
Udayagui, H., Inacn. and Sannads 

of, uii. 1 to 45. InacTB. in the 

Tillage of, xlTi. 280. H. of Syed 

Abbas Alllkh&n, Ja^^lxdAr of, xvi. 1 . 
TJday&rka Galgravarti, Genealogy of, 

zlvii. 64. 
U4ayarpA)ayam, Inacn. in the T. at 

lii. 319. 
Uddan4a Vftlftyadhasy&mi, H. of the 

T. of, 11. 339. 

Uddani in Anevattialma, Inacr. in the 

village of, xzz. 98. 
Udirippnko^dA, Aoc. of, zzziii. 26. 
t^diyimi in EAftgayam, Inacn. in 

the T. at, Iv. 369 ; Ix. 408. 
Ugurogopa in Paraaagada, Inacr. 

intheT. at,xxvi.776. 
Ukkftyajpalle, Insdr. at, zviii. 232. 
XJlgOru in Siggftvi, Inacr. at, xxvi. 

691. 
Ulijerla, Inacr. in the village of, 

»i. 471. 
UmamahMvarasvami, H. of the T. 

of, xzii. 131. 
Ummarigo (TJmmangecavadi) in 

OufljetU, Inacn. in zxvi. 676, 

667. 
UvdApAlle* Inacn. in the village of, 

xUx. 159 ; in the T. at, zluc. 197. 
Unnava, H. of, vii. 479. 
Unn&varam, Inacr. in the T. of, Iviii. 

23. 
Unnavaaamnta in Sattenapalle, Aoc. 

of; 1. 396. 
UnukoUnmuthe, Sannad in the handa 

of Sltaramayya of, Izz. 88. 
Upadraahta Sftatmlu, Sannada in the 

poaaeaaion of the, zlviii. 261. 
Upmagulnm in Banipftdi, Aoc. of, 1. 

496. 
Uppaladadiyam, Inacr. in the T. at, 

xvi. 464. 
Uppalam, H. of, iv. 179. 
Uppalap«4^ H. of, lii. 631 ; vii. 

472 ; xxxvii. 81 ; Ix. 160 ; in 

Gaiigalamarri, Inacn. at, xv. 91, 

427 ; xvi. 498 ; xl. 127, 238. 
Uppiaora, H. of, L 169. 



XJpparlapalle in yinako94af H. of, 

Ivi. 417. 
TTppulfiru, H. of, xxxvii. 102. 

inacn. in the T. at, xv. 83, 445 ; 

xl. 49. 
Uppura, Inacr. in the T. at, xxxii. 

113. 
Upputfiru, Ace. of, xviii. 410. 
Uratttru, H. of, x. 181. 
Urimella, Inacr. in the T. at, xu. 

467. 
Urutla, H. of, iv. 179. 
Uruvakonda, Inacr. of, xxiv. 41. 
Uaandi in Ajjampnram, Inacr. in the 

T. at, xxix. 266. 
Uaae Nagaram in Cintapalle, Ace 

of, 1. 363. 
Uttaramallnru, H. of, xli. 36. 
Cttnmalai, H. and Genealogy of the 

P&la^r of, liv. 360. 
tlrttappirai (Chooltiiee) of Malabar, 

Aoc. of the, Hii. 142. 
tytokuro, H. of the village of, xvii. 

42. Bannada at, xlviii. 469. 
Uyyakko^id*TiTnalai, Inacr. in the T. 

at, Iv. 327. 
UyyalavAda, Inacn. in the Ta. at, 

xvi. 447 ; zl. 102. 



y, AM and U. 

Vabanampalle, H. of, xvii. 130. 
Vabannapeta, H. of, iv. 487. 
Vadagen in Snxapuram, Inacr. in, 

XXV. 272. 
Vadakarai in the YiUok^ttl Taluk, 

Inacr. near, Iv. 323. 
Vadd&di, H. of the Taluk of, iv. 246. 
Vaddftmana, Inaor. in the T. at, xv. 

290. 
Vadd^gOi^ta, H. of, Ivi. 462. 
VaddepaUe, H. of, 1. 464 ; Ivi. 329. 
Vaddimukknla, Title-deed with 

RJUnftntgacari of, xii. 101 
Vaddirala (Vaddirela, Vaddixyftla), 

Copper Inacn. in, xli. 73. H. of 

the vUlage of, xx. 166. 
Vagemadngu in Saga^Om, Title-deed 

regarding the SrOtrlyam of, xxxvi. 

32. 
Yaiko^thapuram, Ace. of, xxxix. 

387. Inacn. at, Ivii. 184. 
VainAdn, H. of, xix. 224. 
V&lanm&r, Ace. of the, liii. 166. 
ValayapatVi E&mayanaya4a, Genea. 

logy of, Ixvii. 183. 
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VAlkOra in Viniikov^Af H. ol» ItI. 

365. 
YallAlarayan, Lands given to 

Cennakdfevaayftmi by, Iviii. 29. 
ValIaftko94ama N&yakan, Genea- 
logy of, liv. 124. 
Val]axDp&(jia, Inhcr. in the T. «t, xvi. 

459 
Vallttru, H. of, iii. 496; Ix. 106. 

In PentapA4a, Sonnad with N&rft- 

ya^B Sutri of, xii. 106. 
Valudnra in NelyampA)em, Inacn. 

in the T. at, liv. 76. 
VandiiAlla, Inecr. in the Siva T. at, 

XV. 134. 
Vaiigipuram, H. of, xiv. 185. Inters. 

at, xlii. 308 ; zlviii. 56 ; Ivii. 198. 
Vanipentft (Vaniventa), H. of the 

vilLeige of, v. 83. In Duvvllra, Iv. 

65. Inscr. regarding the village 

of, zviii. 49. 
Vaftk&yalapA4a> u& Sattenapalle, H. 

of, Ivi. 331. 
VaQtimetta in Siddhavatam, Inscrs. 

in the T. at, zviii. 318. Copper 

Inscrs. at, xviii. 404. 
VantmuttaptH^i* Inscr. in the T. at, 

xviii. 236. 
Yanamarra in Sattenapalle, H. of, 

Iz. 158. 
VaradamAmh&puxam, Title-deeds 

with the inhabitants of, L 36, 233. 
Varadarftiasvami in Kftftd, Inscrs. in 

the T. of, Ix. 431 to 437, 457, 481, 

494. 
yarad&re44i, Sannad of, xl. 29. 
Varadayyap&lyam in Avana^ 

Copper Inscrs. with Brlnivasa 

Aiyanffar of, Iv. 387 ; Ix. 425. 
Varag&9i in Repalle, H. of, Ivii. 137. 
Varagui^ |ULma Avalappa Nftya^u, 

Genealogy of, iii. 164. 
Varfthajgin, Ace. of the rivers that 

rise in the, xlii. 489. 
Yarahavtkra in Ko^ Inscrs. at, 

xxviii. 399, 401. 
Y&r&ppQru, H. of the P&]ayapat of, 

iii. 293, Genealogy of AhObaJa^ 

virOvu Tellabomma Naya4a of, 

xlvii. 227. 
VftrivOru, H. of, Ivii. 129. 
Y&riyanmar Caste, Aoc. of the, liii. 

242. 
Yarrikupta in Siddhavatam, Inscrs. 

in the Ts. at. xv. 47 ; xviii. 220, 

847. 
Yftsalka^akkorai, Inscrs. at, Iviii. 

118, 119. 



Yast&ra, Aoc. of xlix. 1, 93. 
Vasadfivapuram in C]imabhima40f 

Ace. of, lix. 106. 
Yatticeruknru in Bepalle, H. of, 

Ivi. 518. 
Yattipalle, H. of, xH. 31. 
Yayalura, Inscr. in the T. at, Iv. 

326. 
Yedagirimalai, Aoc. of the, Uii. 174. 
Yedafiri Naiftyanappa in NicjiigallUy 

Title-deed in the possession of, 1. 

171. Sannads of Y. N. in Arige- 

palle, 1. 81. 
Y64axkulam, (Family of Hnnters), 

Origin of the, liv. 211. 
Yedaroni, H. of, x. 124. 
Velalla, H. of the village of, v. 420. 
Yeladurti, H. of, i. 198. Ixiscrs. in 

the Ts. at, xvi. 456, 491. 
Yelagacarla in CitfavOlu, H. of^ 

xUv. 323 ; in Maftgamambapnram, 

H. of, xliv. 832. 
YelaAkiperftvadhannla in ICailava* 

ram. Title-deed of, 1. 59. 
Yelapali, Inscrs. at, xxxvi. 511. 
Yel&puri, Inscr. in the T. at, xxix. 

58. 
Yelavanti Bamakrishna SOmayajulu, 

in YeAkatagiri, Title-deed of, 1. 

133. 
Ye|iccakko}attllra, Inscr. at, Iv. 515. 
Yeliputla in T&^imarti, IHtle-deed 

with Cannappa of the T. at^ xiii. 

276. 
Vellalain Duvvttru, H. of, Iv. 107. 

Inscr. in the Ts. at, xviii. 63, 70. 
Yell&lavankhan^rige, H. of, xvii. 

282. 
YellatOru, in Yinukonda, H. of, Ivi. 

449. In Sattenapalle, H. of, Ivii. 

102. 
Ye}lekOvil, Inscrs. in the T. at, Ix. 

397. 
Yellore, bm Yalluru. 
Yelmakimi in Tadipatri, Inscr. in 

the T. at, xii. 529. 
Yelpucarla, H. of the village of, vii. 

243. 
Yelpnnimi, Inscrs. in the T. at, zv. 

342 ; xvi. 476. 
Yelpton, Inscrs. of, Ivii. 267. 
Yeludorti, Aoc. of, xxxix. 131. 
YelngOdu, Ace. of, Iv. 237. 
Yeli^ii family of Yeftkatagiri, H. 

and Genealogy of the descendants 

of the, xii. 201, 205 ; xlvii. 82. 
Ydupnnora in Yelugo4n, Aoc. of, 

Iv. 237. 
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Velttrn, H. o£, vii. 484. 
Yema, Inocn. of, ziii. 328. 
Yfimalttni, Inscr. at, zyiii. 862. 
VdmaYaram, H. of, vii. 378; Ivi. 

376. 
YemUkam in CittavOlQ, H. of, iii. 

392; zliv. 229. Tifcle-deed and 

Bannada with the pec^leof, 411- 

417. Inacn. in the T. at, zr. 48. 
Yemballira in YeAkatagiri, Inacn. 

at, 1. 92. 
Yemralle in Anenmla, H. of, Tii. 76. 

inrala^,Tii. 102. In TaAgMu- 

palle, vii. 266. 
YdmulapA^u* H. of, xxziv. 440. 

Inacr. regarding the gift of, M. 

140. 
Yemturu, H. of the yillage of, y. 666. 
YenakavakaluTa, H. of, zli. 107. 
Yenakak&lera, H. of the yillage of, 

iv. 609; zxxyii. 136. 
Ydftgidefem, Genealogy of the kings 

of, xlvii. 78. 
YeAgamAmhftpnram, l^tle-deedfl at, 

xzzyi. 42; zlyiii. 267. Aoc. of, 

zlviii. 409. 
Yeiigama N&yana]^Ie, Ace. of the 

yiUage of, xzzyi. 6. 
Ytiigambttru in Irode, Inacrs. in 

the Tb. at, Ix. 406. 
YeAganagftripalle, H. of the yillage 

of, iii. 116. 
Yefijamftnga<)alimi, Inacrs. in the T. 

at. Uy. 313, 316 ; ly. 366. 
YeAkappa N&ya4a of PandikOna, 

(Genealogy of, xlyii. 143. 
YeAkataoaljEipati at Puliyendnla, H. 

of, iy. 286. 
YeAkatadripftlam in Dop&dn, Inacrs. 

in the T. at, ziii. 211. 
YeAkatagixi, H. of the Zamindaza of 

zli. 203. Insors. in the Taluk of, 

1. 61, 76. 83, 86, 87, 91—99, 216. 

Sannada, Title deeda, Ac., with the 

drOtriyamdam of, 1. 6 to 236; 

zzzyi. 4, 99. H. and Genealogy 

of the BelogOti family in, zli. 211. 
Yeftkatampalle, H. of, zyii. 74. 
Yeftkaiapalle, Title-deeda at, zlyiii. 

462. 
Yeftkatapnram, in Jambaluna4uga, 

Sanziad with Garu^AcalambaUu of, 

zl. 48. 
YeAkatarftjapnram, Title*deed with 

NarasambhaUa of, zz. 464. 
YeAka^arftja Samudram, H. of, zyii. 

217. 



YeAkata Ite44ilA)em, Title-deed with 

[§iyaTftmayya of, zzzyi. 77. 
YeAkataramaT&japnram, Title-deed 

with Yenkaiaramabhatlu of, zz. 

482. 
YeAkata Se^palle in Siddhayatam, 

H. of, ziii. 490. 
YeAknpalle, in Duyrtoti, Ace. of, ly. 

61. 
Ye9nia9i, Ace of the T. of, liii. 87. 
Ydnuturla, Sannads with Kriahipam 

BhaUu of, lyi. 211. 
YdparaPa in Tonayfimnla, Inacr. in 

tne yillage of, zzzyii. 16. 
Yertlm, Ace, of the yillage of, 1. 463. 
Yetapalle, H. of, ii. 300. 
YeitamaAgalam in KarAra, Inscrs. 

in the T. at, ly. 344 ; Ix. 387. 
Yidy&nagaram, Ace. of Bukkarftya 

of, zyiii. 223. 
Yidyftra^yasyami, Ace. of, M. 166, 

167. 
Yijayadeyaraya, Ace. of, zyiii. 229. 
Yiiayaditya Deya, Ace. of, zzy. 

28. Inscrs. regarding, zzy. 1 ; 

zzyiii. 178 . 
YijayamaAgalam in Pertmdnrai, 

Inscrs. in the T. at, ly. 348, 376 ; 

Iz. 413. 
Yijayanagaram, H. of, Hz. 93, 367. 

InsciB. at, zziy. 14, 20 ; zzzi. 1 ; 

zzzii. 1. 
Yijayapnram, Inscr. at, zziz. 10. 
Yijaya Rama Raja of PQflapft4u, H. 

of, zi. 222. 
Yiknma (DateyaniUL*a son), H. of, 

zzy. 43. 
Yikramaditya Satytfeaya, H. of, 

zzy. 20, 23. 
Yikram&rka Oakrayarti, H. of, zlyii. 

66. 
Yikramatiya, Copper Insor. regard- 
ing the T. of, Iii. 397. • 
Yi)lari Ramanna, Title-deeds of, 1. 

142. 
Yinoko^da, H. of, iu. 687, 689. 

Sannads at, lyii. 166. Inscr. at, 

lyii. 166. 
Ylra BallA]a Ddya, Inscrs. concern- 
ing, zzyii. 394 to 460. 
Ylrabhadra Temple in Maddikare, 

Inscr. in the, zziii. 48. 
Ylrabnkkar&yam, H. of, zzyiii. 262. 
Yiragallu, Inscr. in the T. of, zziz. 

326. 
Ylragottam, H. of, iy. 206. 
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Tlrakfuhpa DOrarft^ Doii»ii<m of 

money and jewels ffiyen to the god 

TiruyeAkatanatha by, zlv. 632. 
Vlraknsh^a Ddvanya MahuAya of 

Vijavanagaram, Ace. of, zvi. 428. 
Ylrakpah^a Dfivu Ckgapati, H. of, 

vl.i. 
Vlramalli D«ya, Inscn. regarding, 

zxTiii. 250. 
Tira Karasufiiga BAyalu, Genealogy 

of the family of, zlvii. 46, 
Tira Naraaiiiga B&yan, Ace. of, Iviii. 

41. 
Yliapalle (yiravapaUe), in Siddha- 

vavun, H. of, ziii. 471. Inacrfl. 

at, zviii. 366, 420. 
Timpakshapuram, Copper Inscr. in 

the T. at, xliii. 422. 
Virap&kshaavftmi, Infers, of the T. 

of, zlvi. 439 ; Iviii. 80. 
Yirapakshl, H. of the Pftlagars of, 

xlu. 496. 
TiBh9uk&(icXparam, Inscrs. in the T. 

of Varada RajasYtmi at, Ix. 481 

to 437, 467, 48 J, 494 ; Iv. 893. 
Yifih^uvardhana R&vat Ace. of, 

Iviii. 37. Inacr. of, xv. 490. 
YiAvanathapurfun in Pratftpagiri, 

Ace. of, fix. 97. 
Yi^vd^vara D«va, Inacr. in the T. of, 

Iviii. 67. 
Yithalfiivara, Inscrs. in the T. of, 

xxxi. 167. 
Yithaxfjapille, H. of, xli. 609. 
Yi^ppa O^ayar, Ace. of Bommala- 

puram given bv, xxix. 119. 
Yi^^ukaUi, Inscrs. in the Taluk of, 

Iz. 367. 
Yriddh&calaxn, Insers. in the Ts. at, 

Iviii. 349. Ckmper Inacr. regard- 
ing the T. of, Ui. 400. 
Yy&ghrapnram, Aco. of, li. 18. 
Yyaaantnra in Hanugalln, Inacr. 

near, xxvi. 749. 
Yyfimavarapukhan^rige in Cilka- 

limi, H. of, Ivi. 630. 



Y M« E and I. 

Yabutl in SattenapaUe, H. of, Ivii. 

88. 
Y&caaamudxam, Title-doed at, 1. 10. 
Y&d&4i (Y&dfr^), in Kai^td, H. of, 

vi. 366. In Siravolla, Inacr. in, 
XV. 421 ; xvi. 467. 
Y&(jlakki, H. of, xvii. 361 ; xli. 366. 



Ya^lamatha, Inacr. in the T. at, xr. 

299. 
Ya4aravi, Inacr. at, xxviii. 416, 435. 
Yada^, tee Yftdadi. 
Yadavafflri in BeUAri, H. of, x. 1. 
Yadavalli, in Dapft^o, Inacrs. in the 

T. at, xiii. 194. 
Yadava Karaya^ Pkandha Pratapa 

Cakravarti Mahad«varaya, Ace. 

of, xlvii. 272. 
Yadavtnm, H. of the village of, v. 414. 
Yaddanapn^i, Sannad with YeAkata- 

cam of, Ivii. 183. 
Yadiki in Jtntom. Inacr. in the T. 

at, xiv. 647, 649. 
Ya41apa4u in the Nade^^la Taluk, 

Ace. of, 1. 342. 
YadlapaUe, H. of, v. 426. 
Yaka&ri, Title-deed with YeAkaya 

of, xxxvi. 69. 
YalakaTa^i, H. of, iii. 123. 
Yalara)a in HuxuguUu, Inacr. in 

the Yamana T. at, xxviii. 401. 
Yajavala (Yajavalaatmi), Inacr. in 

the T. at, xxv. 363 ; xxviii. 81. 

In Mysore, Inacr. at, xxviii. 100. 
Yalavarru, H. o^ v. 866. 
YalavaUili in Hanug^u, Inacr. at, 

xxv. 346 ; xxvi. 616. 
Yallamanda, Inacr. in the T. at, 

Ivii. 179. 
Yaliairuru, Yaliaivton, Yalismxi in 

Dambala, Inscra. in the Ta. at, 

xxvi. 663, 636, 646. 
Yallapragadaviaaam Btju, Report 

about Niaampatnam by, vii. 648. 
Yallavajhalapatle, Ace. of, xxxvi. 10. 
YallOni in HanugaUu, Inacr. in the 

T. at, xxvi. 723. 
Yammantlru, H. of the village of, 

xvii. 322. Title-deedwith Connu- 

bhatlu of, XX. 480. 
Yanamadala in GuntOru, H. of, xiv. 

171. Inacra. at, xlii 261 ; xlvii. 

16, 247. 
Yanamalacintala, H. of, iv. 446 ; 

xxxvii. 127 ; xli. 100. Inacra. in 

the Ta. at, xv. 77, 117, 126. 
Yan^rayi, Ace. of the village of, 

xxxix. 386. 
Yafikatipalle in CikkalQru, Ace- of 

the viOage of, xxxiv. 463. 
Yarra Dimma Raju, Aoc. of, xxxix. 

36. 
Yarra Gu^i, H. of, Ivii. 896. H. of, 

Faikcapa)am in, xxxiv. 76. Inacra. 

at, XV. 114, 140; xxxvii. 64, 61 ; 

xli. 16. 
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'Yarraga^dixme in SiiuYuUa, Inscn. 

in the T. at, xv. 418 ; 16, 466. 
YaiTagu4ipAtif H. of, ii. 343. 
Yarragu^tapijam in GilkalQrapl4u> 

H. of,lyi. 661. 
Tarragiu;itapall6, Inacrs. at, zzzyI. 

233. 
Tarrag^u^tla^ H. of, z. 234 ; zvii. 

222. Inscr. in the T. at, zvi. 460. 
YaiTagu9tIalE6tA, Inscr. at, xv. 413. 



Yarragm^tli^palle, H. of, Iv. 89. 
Yarrako94Apft|am in Dttpft4u, Inscra. 

on the bank of the lake at, ziii. 

202. 
Tarrama Naya^n* Title-deed of» 



Yarra Timma Hajn Cernvu, in Ghitti^ 
Ace. of, zzii. 31. Inacrs. at, zi. 
636. 

YattiiAjupalle, H. of, ziii. 462. 
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